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Norutine contributes more to the fame of a man of genius 
than the impression that he has been punished rather than 
rewarded for his labors. Nor need we wish it were other- 
wise ; on the contrary, it should be regarded as creditable to 
human nature even to exaggerate the merits of those who 
have suffered in a noble cause. But before we indulge in 
sentimeuts either of sympathy or indignation, we should 
first ascertain whether this suffering has been real or only 
imaginary ; and the task is rarely difficult. Although thou- 

sands of years have passed since the time of Socrates, we are 

in possession of all the necessary particulars of his case; we 

are not merely told that he was persecuted for his philoso- 
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phical opinions; we have unquestionable proof that he was 
put to death like a malefactor. There is little doubt that he 
was a great thinker; but it is equally certain that, had the 
Athenians allowed him full liberty of speech and action, he 
would not have occupied as high a niche to-day in the temple 
of fame as he does; nor is it by any means clear that Plato 
and Xenophon would have honored him as they have in 
their imperishable works, had he been permitted to die peace- 
ably on his bed. 

The * Jerusalemme ” of Tasso is, undoubtedly, a great 
work; but thousands have been induced to read it on account 
of the persecutions suffered by its author, who might never 
have heard of it had it nothing but its intrinsic merits to 
recommend it. Even Dante was never appreciated until he 
was forced into exile, and reduced to such poverty that he 
was often unable to procure the common necessaries of life. 

Sut in each of these instances—and many more might be 
added—real suffering has been inflicted without any reason- 
able cause. The general impression among Protestants is 
that, except those who have been actually put to death, none 
have been more severely persecuted than Galileo ; accordingly 
none have a higher estimate set upon their labors than he. 
It is our intention to do full justice in this article, as far as it 
is in our power, to the discoveries of the great Tuscan ; but 
it is also our intention to show that the popular opinion in 
this country and in England, as to the treatment he received 
from the Catholic church is very erroneous. That he was 
accused of heresy, brought to trial, and sentenced is very 
true. Far be it from us to: approve of this course, or seek 
to justily it; on the contrary, we think it was all wrong. 
But the facts are very different from those generally taken 
for granted. We do not make this assertion without having 
carefully investigated the case in Europe, as well as in this 
country; and we have now before us a full account of the 
trial of Galileo, together with the sentence passed upon him, 
both in the original Latin in which they were first written. 
We havt also the testimony of several Protestant authors 
and scientific men who could have had no inducement to 
conceal anything that was particularly harsh aad reprehen- 
sible in the conduct of the Inquisition. It is impossible for 
any intelligent person to compare this testimony with the 
original documents, especially if he takes into consideration 
what Galileo himselt has left on record on the subject, with- 
out coming to the conclusion that, however unwise it was to 
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bring the great astronomer to trial for his scientific opinions, 
a more harmless sentence was never passed, and that no one 
was ever put on trial for any grave offence, real or imagin 
ary, who was treate with more consideration and gentleness 
than Galileo. : 

Nothing can be more evident, after a careful examination 
of all the circaamstances, than that the object of the trial and 
sentence was, not to injure the accused in any manner, or 
inflict any punishment upon him, but to guard the publie 
against losing faith in the Scriptures as the foundation of 
the Christian religion. The best proof of this is to be found 
in the fact that the sentence was a mere matter of form; 
such a sentence as a conscientious father might be supposed 
to pass against a son whose genius he admired, but whose 
theories he feared might be injurious to the morals, if not to 
the religion, of the rest of the family. As the treatment thus 
received by Galileo is much less generally known than his 
discoveries, we will consider the former before the latter; 
indeed, we think it of much greater importance, both to 
Protestants and Catholies, that the truth should be known 
on this point, than that there should be a misapprehension 
as to the precise share which Galileo has had in the great 
astronomical discoveries of the seventeenth century. None 
allege that Galileo was interfered with while engaged in the 
calculations which led to hisdiscoveries; he was brought to no 
trial until his fame was fully established. Even then he was 
attacked not by pious men who were apprehensive that he 
would subvert the Christian religion, but by mathematicians 
and other scientific men who were jealous ot his glory. Several 
of these reported him in turn to the inquisition, affecting to be 
seriously alarmed at his attacks on the Scriptures. It was in 
reference to these charges that he wrote his celebrated letter to 
his pupil Castelli in 1613. But this letter, instead of satisfy- 
ing his enemies, rendered them more and more anxious to give 
him all the annoyance in their power. Thus, in order to 
condemn him out ofhis own mouth, Corini laid a copy of 
his letter before the inquisition in 1615; but the inquisitors 
refused to act in the matter, remarking that, as long as he 
confined himself to the demonstration of his system, he should 
not be molested in any manner. Had a different course been 
pursued towards him, it would have been very inconsistent 
with the rec ‘eption he had received at Rome only a year and 
a half previously, when he was treated with the greatest 
honor. 
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Among other marks of distinction conferred upon him 
at this time was his admission to the Academy de Lincei. 
There was searcely one of the cardinals who had anything 
to do with the inquisition, who did not invite him to his 
palace and treat him as a friend. While struggling with 
poverty and contending against envious and unprincipled 
rivals, no one served him more than Cardinal Barberini, 
who soon after was elected to the pontificate under the 
title of Urban VIII. No sooner did Galileo hear of the 
election of his friend than he proceeded to Rome to con- 
gratulate him on bis elevation. Nor was it with mere 
empty compliments he was received by the new pope; his 
Holiness immediately grauted him a pension of one hundred 
crowns, and one of sixty crowns to his son. Now be it 
remembered that at this time he had made all his principal 
discoveries, and that there was not a single theory or 
hypotiuesis he held which was not well known to the pope, 
not excepting the annual and daily revolutions of the 
earth. Ilis enemies were more anxious than ever to pPerse- 
eute him when they learned how kindly he was re- 
ceived by the Pope. All they sueceeded in doing, 
however was to preeure the condemnation of the Coper- 
nican system, and to cause Galileo to be admonished 
not to teach that «system in future. But he dil not 
appreciate his suecess; it only led him to believe 
that he could do what he liked with impunity. Accord- 
ingly he immediately commenced to write a work in 


which he discussed the whole question in the form of 


dialogues between three imaginary persons; Salviati, a 
Copernican, Sagredo, a partisan of the same system, and 
Simplicio, a detender of Ptolemy. In these dialogues he 
put the strongest arguments he could into the mouths of the 
Copernicans and the weakest into that of the Ptolomean. As 
the pope had condescended to discuss the question with him 
in person at the Vatican, his Holiness was easily persuaded 
that it was he who was intended to be ridiculed under the 
character of Simplicio. Indeed the author did not seriously 
deny the fact, but was rather willing toadmit it. We can- 
not wonder that the pope thought this ungrateful; and 
except we can regard him as devoid of the ordinary impulses 
of humanity we must also believe that he must have felt 
some chagrin on seeing the use that had been made of his 
friendly aud confidential conversations. 

Awmoug other scient.fic men whom Galileo regarded as his 
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enemies was the Jesuit, Christopher Scheiner, but chiefly. if 
not wholly, because the latter claimed the honor of priority 
in the discovery of the solar spots. And whether he was 
right in this or not—a question which is still undeeided— 
certain it is that he was the first to turn those spots to 
important account. In diseussing the rival claims to the 
honor of priority, Humboldt remarks that ‘* the most aceu- 
rate determinetious of the period of rotation were, however, 
made in 1630 by the diligent Scheiner.’* When Galileo 
learned that the pope had been informed that his Holiness 
was the person represented by the foolish and ignorant Sim- 
plicio in the Dialoghi dille Scienze Nuore, he did not hesitate 
to throw the blame on Scheiner, aud, being assured that the 
latter was not in Rome at the time, and had no intereourse 
with the pope, he then said that he had done the harm 
through another Jesuit (Grassi). As he could make no 
similar complaint against the Protestant astronomer Marius, 
who claimed to have discovered the satellites of Jupiter ten 
days before he did so himself, he ealled him the usurper of 
the system of Jupiter (Usurpatore dil sistema di Giove). Nor 
did the testy Florentine content himself with merely calling 
Marius hard names; he also complained of him to the Acca- 
ad mia di Lincet, and to the Marechesse di Brandeburgo. Sev- 
eral other scientific men were treated in a manner equally 
unpleasant by Galileo ; it is not strange, then, that, when he 
finally got into trouble at Rome, none aware of his 
angry disputes wondered at it, but rather looked upon it as 
the natural result of such disputes. 

But Galleo did not confine himself to burlesquing his 
patron and friend ; he also ridiculed the inquisitors who had 
refused to inflict any further punishment on him than to pro- 
hibit the teaching of the Copernican system under certain 
penalties. His warmest admirers admit that this was a most 
injudicious procee.ing, while the most impartial of his 
biographers say that it would seem that he was rather dis- 
posed at this time to become a martyr. Bat we will let the 
author speak for himself. In the preface to his Dialogues he 
remarks that ‘some years previously a salutary edict had 
been promulgated at Rome, whieh, in order to obviate sean- 
dal, had imposed silence en the Pythagorean opinion of the 
movement of the earth. Some rash persous, however, have 
presumed to say that this decree had been rendered without 
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knowledge of the fact that it was the result of passion, and 
not of a judicious examination. Finally, that persons alto- 
gether iguorant of astronomy should not have sought to clip 
the wing of genius, &c.”* The irony of this is, of course, 
sufficiently evident. The sarcastic philosopher then proceeds 
to say that his chief object is to refute the calumnies of such 
rash fault-finders. 


‘My zeal,” he says, “could not bear these rash accusations. Well 
instructed by this wise decree, | wished to render justice to the truth. 
I was then at Rome; the most distinguished prelates had both heard and 
applauded me, and the decree had not been rendered without my know- 
ledge. I then wished to show to foreign nations that in Italy, and even 
at Rome, all that had been advanced in favor of the Copernican system 
was as well known as anywhere else; and, proceeding according to a 
mathematical hypothesis, I endeavored to prove that this hypothesis was 
preferable to that which put the earth in repose, not in an absolute man- 
ner, but in the sense in which it was attacked by pretended peripateticians, 
who, in their philosophy, neglect to consult observations. 1 attempted 
then to prove that all the experiments that could be made upon the earth 
are equally insufficient to prove its repose or its movement, for they are 
explained equally well in both hypotheses. I examined afterwards the 
celestial phencmena which strengthened the Copernican. hypothesis, help- 
ing to facilitate the science of astronomy, if they did not all quite demon- 
strate the necessity of this system. I showed, in the third place, that, the 
movement of the earth being supposed, the phenomena of the tides 
became much more easy to explain. I am confident that, if the Italians 
have travelled less than other nations, they have at least meditated quite 
as much, and that, if they have abstained from giving their assent to the 
mathematical opinion of the movement of the earth, it is not that they 
would ignore all the reasons which’ others have imagined in order to 
support it, but because they have other reasons drawn from piety and 
religion, and from the knowledge they have of the all-powertul Divinity, 
and the weakness of the human mind.” 


It can hardly be said that the Court of Rome was much 
disposed to persecute Galileo, when it is borne in mind that 
when he visited the city in 1630, in order to make arrange- 
wents fur the publication of this volume, he was received 
with the greatest kindness by the pope, who gave him an 
introduction to the head censor of the Inquisition. That the 
latter was no evemy of his is sufficiently evident from the 
fuct that he easily allowed himself to be persuaded by the 
author that it contained nothing which could prove injurious 
to religion or morals. Having thus obtained full permission 


* * Promulgatum est Rome proximis annis Edictum salutare, quo, ut pericu- 
losis scandalis wvi presentis obviam iretur, opportupum imponebatur opinioni 
Pythagorice de terre mobilitate silentium. Non de fuére tamen, qui temeri 
assumare auderent, istud decretum non ex judicioso examine, sed ex effectu, 
causa parum cognita, fuisse profectum ; audiebanturque querele, Consultares, 
observationum Astronomicarum imperitos omnio non debuisse per improvisum 
istud interdictum alas incidere talia rimantium ingeniorum, etc."’ 
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from the prelate who had charge of the censorship, he 
returne | to Florence, in order to have the book printed there. 
He had, however, to write to Rome for some further author- 
ity, and in the meantime the true character of the book was 
discovered ; that is, it was found that all the members of the 
holy office, from the pope down to the assessor, were treated 
like ignorant mountebanks in the new book. As might be 
supposed, the enemies of Galileo made the most of these cir- 
cumstances. They asked the pope and the Sacred College 
had they one law for common people, and another for math- 
ematicians who sought to inculeate pernicious doctrines. 
Others asked what was the inquisition for, if not to protect 
the Christian religion and restrain heretics. These arguinents 
were too powertul to be disregarded at this period. In 
addition to this, it is asserted that both the pope and the 
cardinals felt somewhat irritated on personal grounds ; 
assuining this to be the case, can we blame them very 
seriously for it? Are there any belonging to any church so 
pious or saintlikeat the present day as not to be displeased 
at ridicule? But no matter how the pope and his cardinals 
felt, they evinced no disposition to deal harshly with Galileo. 
Every important circumstance connected with the affair 
tends to prove this. When he was brought to trial finally, 
the understanding was that he should be treated with 
beniguity. The sentence first proceeds to admonish him, or 
rather to remonstrate with him gently for having violated 
his solemn pledge that he would not teach asystem that was 
in direct conflict with the Bible; he is told that he has 
incurred the most serious penalties, but that it is the pleas- 
ure of. his judges to absolve him from all guilt, provided he 
makes a formal renunciation of all errors calculated to bring 
scandal on the church. Lest he might prove refractory, the 
following paragraph is added : 

* Llowever, that this grave and pernicious error and transgression on 
your part nay not remain extire/y unpunished, and in order that you may 
be more circumspect in future, and that you may bean example to others, 
so that they shall abstain from similar faults, we decree that the book of 
Galileo Galilei shall be prohibited by a public edict, and we condemn you 
to the formal prison of this Sacred Office for a time which we will limit 
at our will; and, by virtue of salutary penance, we, ordain that during 
three years to come you will recite once a week the seven penitential 
psalms. We reserve the power of moderating, changing, or ot wholly or 
in part remitting the said punishments and penances,”* 


** Ne autem tuus iste gravis et perniciosus error ac transgressio remaneat 
omnino impunitus, et tu imposterum cautior evadas, et sis in exemplum aliis 
ut abstineanti ab hujusmedi delictis, decernimus ut per publicum edictum pro- 
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Harmless as this is it had the desired effect, although the 
more general opinion is that Galileo did not bind himself as 
he did through any fear of punishment; that he knew very 
well that none worthy of the name would be inflicted, and 
consequently that he made the preseribed abjuration in 
order to relieve the pope from the apprehension that religion 
would suffer from his teachings if he did not make such. 
Be this as it may, he solemnly swore on the holy evangelists 
that he had always believed, that he believed then, and with 
God’s aid would always believe in the future, all that was 
held, preached, or taught by the Catholic church. It is 
alleged by some that, when Galileo was called before the 
inquisition for examination, he was imprisoned until he con- 
seuted to make this abjuration; but when the facts are 
examined, it is found that the only ground upon which any 
such statement could be made, is that the philosopher spent 
most of his time for twenty days in the palace of Cardinal 
Vitrici, while the various documents abeve alluded to, 
were being prepared; and while he was not here he was in 
a place equally comfortable, namely, in the apartments of his 
friend the Florentine ambassador. The truth is that he 
had never more comfortable quarters in his life, or better 
attendanee, than he had during this so-called imprisonment ; 
nor dees he deny the fact himself; although it is evident 
from many of his letters, if not from the circumstances 
already referred to, that he rather wished to be regarded as 
a martyr. The most important of his letters which have any 
bearing on the subject is that addressed to his friend and 
pupil, Renieri, and published for the first time by Tiraboschi, 
one of his most ardent admirers. In this he is disposed to 
amuse himself with the seruples and apprehensions of the 
Sacred College, but he does not even hint that he was 
treated with any harshness. At no time was he very 
friendly towards the Dominicans, because more than one of 
their mathematicians regarded him as a rival in the field of 
science ; but in the letter referred to he admitted that even 
they treated him with courtesy : 

** After the publication of my Dialogues I was called to Rome by the 
Congregation of th® Holy Office, and I arrived in that city the 10th of 





hibeatur liber Dialogorum Galilei Galilei, te autem damnamus ad formalem 
carcerem hujus 8. Officii ad tempus arbitrio nostro limitandum, et titulo peeni- 
tentiv salutaris precipimus, ut tribus annis futuris recites semel in hebdomada 
septem psalmos penitentiales: reservantes nobis  potestatim moderandi, 
mutandi, aut tollendi omuino vel ex parte supradictas peenas et panitentias.”’ 
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February, 1632. I was submitted to the great clemency of that tribunal, 
and of the sovereign pontiff, Urban VIIL., who had some esteem for me ; 
although | should plead guilty to turning the epigram and the amorous, 
sonnet. I was put under arrest in the beautiful palace of Mount Trinity 
the residence of the Tuscan ambassador. The father commissioner, 
Laneio, visited me the next day, and took me with him in his carriage, 
On the way he asked me different questions, and manifested a great 
desire that I should repair the seandal that Thad given to all Italy in 
sustaining the opinion of the movement of the earth. To all the solid 
reasons and mathematical proofs I addaced to him he answered nothing 
but * Terra autem in eternum stabit, quia terra autem in eternum stat,’ 
as the Scripture says. Talking thus, we arrived at the palace of the Holy 
Office, situated to the west of the magnificent church of Saint Peter. I 
was imme liately presented by the commissioner to Monseigneur Vitrici, 
assessor, and | found with him two Dominican monks, The latter inti- 
mated to me civilly the order to produce my reasons before the Congrega- 
tion, informing me, in case that I should be judged guilty, should be per 
mitted to present my excuses, The following Thursday I was presented to 
the Congregation, and I proceeded to adduce my proots, but to my misfor- 
tune they were not understood, and whatever effort I] made I had not the 
faculty of rendering myself intelligible. I was interrupted with ejacula- 
tions of zeal, in order to convince me of seandal, and a passage of Serip- 
ture was always quoted as the invincible proof of my transgression. — It 
so happened that a Seripture passage occurred to me also, and | quoted it, 
buat with little success, I said that it seemed to me there were expres- 
sions found in the Bible which conformed to the opinions advanced by 
the ancients touching astronomy, and that among them might be the 
passage quoted against me. Thus, I cited the book of Job, chapter 87, v. 
18, where it says that ‘the heavens are solid, and polished like a mirror 
of copper or of brass.’ It will be observed that the author spoke conform- 
ably to the system of Ptolemy, demonstrated by modern philosophy, and 
by all that is solid in reason, to be absurd. If, therefore, it is attempted 
from the passage of Joshua to prove the movement of the sun, we must 
conclude from the passage of Job that the sky is composed of inany skies 
similar to mirrors. The inference seems to me just. It was not, how- 
ever, the less disdained, and I had no other response than a shrug of the 
shoulders, the ordinary resource of those who have prejudices and an 
opinion formed in advance.” 


It is not likely that one who wrote in this style, and who 
did not hesitate, as we have seen, to sutirize the pope him- 
self, would conceal any ill treatment or punishment he might 
have received from the inquisition. As for the reciting of the 
seven penitential psalms once a week, it could hardly be 
regarded as a punishment, even if it had been insisted on ; and 
yet we see those who enjoined it contemplated the proba- 
bility of their remitting it wholly or in part before very long ; 
nay, we find that they did remit it accordingly at the end of 
four days after sentence had been passed. 

All his principal biographers agree that as soon as he made 
the prescribed abjuration he was permitted to return at once 
to the palace of the Tuscan ambassador ; that is, he went 
from one palace to another. He remained with the ambas- 
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sador until pressingly invited by Piccolomini, Archbishop of 
Sienne, to visit him; and his own account is that he could 
bot refuse to comply with the wish of one whom he regarded 
as the dearest of his friends. The archbishop, he tells us, 
was delighted to see him, and was most anxious that he 
would spend the remainder of his days with him. But, 
although Galileo was now over seventy years old, he had still 
much of the restlessness of genius. In December, 1533, he 
expressed a wish to take up his residence in the vicinity of 
Florence, and the pope did not hesitate to give him the 
required permission. Now, if all this was persecution, it 
seems to us that it was rather a mild kind of it. 

In order to understand the subject fully, however, it is 
necessary to bear in mind how the Copernican system was 
first introduced. It is not generally known that Copernicus 
lived and died a priest of the Catholic church ; and that, far 
from being persecuted by his superiors for attempting to 
establish the system which now bears his name, they gave 
him every encouragement to publish his views. In short, he 
owed, in one form or other, all his advantages to the church. 
He was educated in the most thorough manner by Lis mater- 
nal uncle, the Bishop of Warmie, who sent him to the Col- 
lege of Thorn to complete his classical studies, and subse- 
quently to the University of Cracow, to study philosophy 
and medicine. After having spent nearly four years at the 
latter institution, making the best possible use of lis time, 
his uncle brought him to Italy, and introduced him, in turn, 
to tlie universities of Padua and Bologna. He is next heard 
of as lecturing on mathematics, at Rome, to numerous audi- 
ences. Although received with distinetion in all the prinei- 
pal cities of Italy, be was not the less willing to settle down as 
an humble priest in the small village of Frauenburg, ou the 
Vistula, where he resided until his death, dividing his time 
between his duties as a clergyman and the cultivation of his 
favorite science, astronomy. Ife informs us himself that he 
hesitated for several years to publish the work which has 
immortalized him, and that he finally gave it publicity in 
compliance with the earnest wishes of cardinals and bishops. 
Far from seeking to conceal his views from the high dignita- 
ries of the chureh, he dedicated his work to Pope Paul III.. 
under the title of * De Revolutiontsus Corporum Calestium.” 
He shows, in his preface, that he appreheuded trouble but 
trom the vulgar, not from the learned: “Lf may be per 
mitted to believe,” he remarks, “that, as svon as it is 
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known what I have written in this book upon the move- 
ments of the earth, there will be an outery against me 
(statim me explodendum cum tali opnione elamitent). Moreover, 
IT am not so partial to my own ideas as not to take into 
account the opinions of others; although the thoughts of a 
philosopher conflict with those of the vulgar, because he 
proposes to search out the truth, as far as God has permitted 
human reason to do so. I am not, however, disposed to 
reject entirely opinions which seem adverse to my own. = * 
* * All these motives, together with the fear of becoming 
an objcct of ridicule by introducing new and apparently 
absurd ideas (contemptus qui mihi propter novitatem et abomdita- 
tem opinionis metuendus), had almost induced me to abandon 
the undertaking. Sut some friends, among whom were 
Cardinal Schomberg and Tidimaun Gisius, Bishop of Aulm, 
persuaded me tu conquer my repugnance. The latter especially 
sisted on my publishing this book, which I have xept by 
me not for nine years, but for nearly thirty-six.” 

This, be it understood, was more than a century before Gal- 
ileo’s time. Were it even admitted, then, that the latter was 
persecuted, it could hardly be alleged in general terms that the 
chureh was an enemy to science. That the pope and cardi- 
nals of the time of Copernicus were thus friendly to the helio- 
centric lypotheses, while it was condemned by the pope and 
cardinals of the time of Galileo, may be regarded as addi- 
tional evidence of the opinion urged by several of the bio- 
graphers of the latter, namely, that it was his mathematical 
rivals and enemies, much more than the church, he hada 
right to blame for any annoyance he had to suffer for his 
scientific opinions. 

Those who examine the works of the two philosophers 
will discover sufficient reason for the different feelings which 
they awakened among their contemporaries. Galileo main- 
tained his views in rather a boastful, dogmatic spirit, as if 
nobody before his time had ever suspected that the earth 
moves, or that the sun is the centre of our planetary system ; 
and in proportion as he maguified the importance of lis own 
views he sought to depreciate those of other mathematicians, 
especially those of his own countrymen. Copernicus, on the 
contrary, took pains to show that he was merely seeking to 
revive an old hypothesis. ‘I have taken care,” he says, ** to 
examine all the works of the philosophers that I have been 
able to procure, in order to satisty myself whether 1 could 
find in them some opinion relative to the movements of the 
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spheres of the world different from what is taught in the 
schools. LTobserved, first, in Cicero that Nicetas advanced the 
opinion that the earth moved (Nicetam sensisse terram moveri).* 
I have found since in Plutarch that others have had the same 
idea.” —s- After citing various authorities, including — 
Laertes, Philolaiis, Clement-Alex. Vitruvius, &e., &e., t 
show that many of the ancient philosophers vennvded the 
earth asa planet which revolved with others round the sun, 
the philosopher proceeds to say : “ Influenced by these evi- 
dences, Lalso began to meditate upon the movement of the 
earth (wpe et ego de terre mobilitate cogitare). Aud although 
this opimon seemed absurd, I thought that since others 
before me have dared to imagine a multitude of circles, in 
order to demonstrate the phenomena of the stars, I might 
allow myself to try if, in supposing the earth movable, there 
could not be found more reliable demonstrations upon the 
revolution of the celestial bodies than those already advanced. 
Atter long researches I was finally convinced that, if the cireu- 
lation of the earth were added to the movements of the other 
planets, the calculation would agree much better with obser- 
vation. * * * Ido not doubt that the mathematicians would 
be of my opinion if they would take the trouble to examine, 
not superficially, but in a profound manner, the demonstra- 
tions I have given in this book.’’t 

Thus the illustrious founder in modern times of the Sys- 
tem now universally aceepte | did not pretend to originate 
anything, but was content with presenting himself to the 
world in the seventieth year of his age as a humble disciple 
of those who had taught the heliocentric system many 
centuries before he was born, although the whole plan ot the 
solar svstem as now received throughout the civilized world 
is clearly and admirably explained and illustrated in his great 
work. And in proportion as he was modest and diffident in 
regard to his own discove ‘ries, he was respectful and cour- 
teous even to the humblest of his scientific brethren. The 
most envious or most jealous could hardly permit themselves 
to give any annoyance to such a man ; and accordingly he 
had the gratification to read the proof-sheets of his immortal 
work at the expense of his good friend Cardinal Schomberg, 
a few days before his death, without having been required to 
appear before any tribunal, and without having to violate 
any pledge or <iteteiiii much less his solemn oath. 


© Cicero De Finibus, lib. v. + De Rev. Corporum Calestium. 
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The Catholie church does not need our defense of her ; 
she is always abundantly able to defend herself. We do not 
take up this subject as her defender, but as indicators of the 
truth. We have taken it up as we have “ Pythagoras and 
his Philosophy,” “ Pericles and his Times,” or any other sub- 
ject npon which we have sought to do justice to the illus- 
trious dead. And may we not remark, in this spirit, without 
leaning in the least to the prejudices of one sect or another, 
further than we feel justified by our researches in doing so, that 
even if it be admitted that Galileo has been harshly treated 
by the Church of Rome, no one sufficiently acquainted with 
the fact can deny that the illustrious Kepler was treated at 
least as harshly by the Lutherans of Wurtemburg. Without 
any disposition to depreciate the labors of the great Tuscan, it 
may be truly said that astronomy and science in general owe 
much more to Kepler than to him, and that the Legislator of 
the Heavens has been really persecuted, and to such an 
extent that he was often so much injured by those claiming 
to be the most learned and enlightened of their time, as to 
be unable to procure the necessaries of life for himself and 
his family. Kepler was a Protestant; but the Protestants 
persecuted him, while the Catholics not only treated him 
with consideration, but, as long as he wauted their aid, they 
supporte! him. This is beyond question ; the philosopher 
himself gratefully admits it in many of his letters, aud so do 
his most reliable biographers.* There was scarcely one of 
the Protestant universities which dil not oppose him to a 
greater or less extent; even that of Tiibingen, at which he 
was educated, steadily persecuted him. Learning trom his 
friend Mastlin that he dared not explain his * Prodromus,” 
written in support of the Copernican system, to the Faculty 
of the university, lest he might be expelled, as his predeces- 
sor in the mathematical chair had been, in a letter to the 
professor on this subject Kepler remarks: “What is to be done? 
I think we should imitate the Pythagoreans, communicate 
our discoveries privatim, aud be sileut in public, that we may 
not dic of hunger,’ 

The Taibingen professors not only reg rarded the Coperni- 

can system, taught by Kepler, as a most wicked and danger- 
ous thing ; they had a similar horror of the Gregorian cal- 
endar, for no more solid reason than that it was the work 
of the pope. Their memorial to the Duke of Wurtemberg, 


* See Breitschwert’s ‘‘ Life and Labors of Kepler,’’ p. 97. 
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protesting against its adoption, is still extant, and is certainly 
as bigoted, foolish, and intolerant a document as ever 
emanated from any learned body in ancient or modern times. 
If it be compared with the sentence against Galileo, cer- 
tain it is that the palm of moderation and clemency must be 
awarded to the latter. The theologians of Tiibingen com- 
mence their memorial by reminding the duke that * as long 
as the kings of Judah followed the counsel of the prophets 
and other highly enlightened ministers of the church, they ruled 
laudab!y and well pleasing to God.” That is, his highness 
was required to understand that he should not think of per- 
mitting any alteration in the orthodox calendar without 
consulting the learned and pious Lutheran divines of Tiibin- 
gen. Among the strongest and most sensible argu- 
ments adduced against the obnoxious calendar is the follow- 
ing: * But the new calendar has manifestly been devised for 
the furtherance of the idolatrous popish system, and we justly hold 
the pope to be a cruel devouring she-wolf. If we adopt this calen- 
dar, we must go into the church when he rings for us. Shall we 
have fellowship with Antichrist ?”? After aliuding to the absurd 
views of those who maintained that the new calendar would 
do no serious harm to the true religion, the memorialists 
express their pious indignation as follows: ‘ These are 
merely the pretexts of people who stroke the fox-tail of the 
pope, and would not be thought to do so. Satan is driven 
out of the Christian Church; we will not let him slip in 
again through his representative the pope.” 

Now be it remembered that Kepler was one of the 
misguided, deceitful “ people” who made these “ pre- 
texts.” Shortly after the presentation of the memorial, he 
writes to his friend Miistlin as follows: ‘ What is the half of 
Germany at? How long will it remain separate from the 
other half of the empire, and from the whole continent of 
Europe’ For these one hundred and fifty years astronomy 
has been calling for the improvement of the calendar. Shail 
we forbid it? How long shall we wait? Mayhap till 
Deus ex machind enlightens our evangelical rulers. Various 
amendments have been proposed ; still, that which the pope 
has introduced is the best.” We need hardly say that the 
divines of Tiibingen regarded this as an unpardonable sin on 
the part of Kepler; taken in connection with his ‘ Prodro- 
mus” in favor of the Copernican system, it showed that not 
to persecute its author was to encourage the worst of evils- 
Soon after, the duke procured him an appointment as pro- 
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fessor in the gymnasium at Gritz; but the Lutheran chap- 
lain refused to admit him to the communion on account of 
his heresies ; and without being a communiecant he could not 
teach mathematics at Gritz. In this dilemma lhe appealed 
to the Consistory of Wurtemburg; after waiting three 
months without his salary, he was favored with a_ reply, 
which, however, gave him no further satisfaction than to 
inform him that one who attempted to introduce into Prot- 
estant Germany the popish calendar could be no better than 
a wolf in sheep’s clething. This is in allusion to the effort 
which he had madein 1613 before the German Diet at Ratisbon 
to induce that body to adopt the reformed calendar ; but it 
was not the less evident to him on this account that he had 
not much to expect from his professorship at Gratz. Hence 
itis that he writes, in January, 1614, as follows, to the Mayor 
of Baden: “The evil which oppresses Germany arises 
chietly from the pride of some divines who would r: ither rule 
than teach. Certain doctors who have been ealled to the 
office of teaching, wishing to be bishops, seek in their 
untimely zeal to turn everything upside down and nislead 
their princes to over-hasty steps.” 

We shall now see whether the great Protestant contem- 
porary of Galileo was treated worse by the Catholics than 
by the Protestants, or whether the former proved themselves 
more the enemies of science in this instanee than the latter.* 
In several of his letters the philosopher speaks gratefully of 
the kindness of the Emperor Rudolph. It seems he enter. 
tained serious fears, however, when Duke Ferdinand, who 
was a zealous Catholic, succeeded Duke Louis, who was a 
Protestant. At the outset he thought that those fears were 
but too well founded ; but it was not long until he changed 


* It is a remarkable fact that nearly two centuries before either Galileo or 
Kepler was born, and nearly one century before the time of Copernicus, a 
prince of the church maintained not only that the planets, including the earth, 
revolved round the sun, but that they were inhabited. ‘* The machine of the 
universe,’’ says Cardinal Cusa, ‘‘ would then be as if it had its centre every- 
where, and its circumference nowhere, because the circumference and centre is 
God, who is everywhere and nowhere, (unde erit machina mundi quasi habens ul bique a 
centrum el nulliln, circumferentiam quonum circumferentia et centrum Deus est qua est ul hiqua 


nulla). * * But if God isthe centre, every slellir region must be imbhalited, in 
order that so many skié¢s and planets may not remain empty (si Deus est cen/rum 
in qualibet regione habitant (s¢e., homines) ne tot toca ceelorum at stellarum sint vocua\. @ 9 
These are human beings with different natures and capacities. ° ° Ina 


word, the inhabitants of our planet, whatever they may be, are disproportioned to 
those of another, if we consider them in comparison with the inhabitants of this 
world (emproportionabile sigitur sunt Uli aliarum stellarum habitatures, qualesqueae que, uli 
sint ad istius mundi incolas).''—D. Nicola de Cusa cardinalis, Opera ; Bale, 1565, 
lib. ii cap. 12, ** De Docta Ignorantia."’ 
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his mind on the subject. He tells us in his autobiography 
that the duke had no disposition to interfere with the Pro- 
testants in the exercise of their faith, but that the Protestant 
divines sigualized his coming to the throne by hurling more 
irritating invectives than ever at the Catholies from their 
pulpits, at the same time issuing prints representing the 
pope as Antichrist in female clothing. 

Ferdinand, regarding the Protestants as having broken the 
peace, ordered them to leave within fourteen days ; and the 
philosopher, being a Protestant, had to leave with the rest. 
But he informs us that he was only two weeks gone when 
he received a letter from the duke’s premier, a Jesuit, invit- 
ing him to return, and assuring him that neither his master 
nor himself had any disposition to be otherwise than friendly 
and indulgent to one so learned and liberal in his senti- 
ments. Not doubting that the premier was sincere, he 
did not hesitate to return; and the astronomer soon found 
that the Jesuit was even better than his promise, for he 
announced to him before many days that he might consider 
himself as entitled toan annuity from the state, informing him 
that the object of the duke in giving it to him was to enable 
him to devote his whole time to his astronomical researches. 
Kepler tells us that this proved to be literally true; but not 
liking to be receiving money which he did not earn from so 
poor a patrou as the duke, he writes to his friend Miistlin 
as follows: ‘ My salary is paid to me more out of pity than 
for any good that is expected from me. Should I have any 
chance of a situation if 1 were to go to Tiibingen 7” That 
is, * If I give up the support I get from the Catholics, will 
I get as much, or any at ali, {rom the Protestants?” But his 
appeal to Tibingen on this occasion proved as useless as it 
had on any previous one. Thus did he continue to depend 
on the Catholes for his daily bread, until his “ Prodromus ” 
attracted the attention of Tycho Brahe, the Danish astrono- 
mer, who, although ze alously opposed to the C Jopernic an Sys- 
tem, reque sted the E smperor Rudolph to give his frie md a 
position in the imperial observatory. The emperor, who 
was also a zealous Catholic, clieerfully consented, and Ke pler 
was immediately sent for. ‘ This,” he says, “ was a provi- 
dential occurrence for me.’’* 

Now, if we bear in mind that the two astronomers, 
not ouly were ee but were intimately ac- 








* De Motibus Stelle Maurtis. 
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quainted with each other, and carefully compare the 
treatment received by one with that received by the other, 
we shall be obliged to admit that after all the persecu- 
tions suffered by Kepler were much more severe than 
those suffered by Galileo. In proving this to the satisfac- 
tion of every intelligent person, as we think it will be 
admitted we do, our object is not to show that the Protest- 
ants, as such, are enemies to science, or that they are more 
opposed to scientific men than Catholics. We do not 
allege any such thing; our sole object in making the com- 
parison we have is to remove prejudice by showing that if 
Catholics, high and low, learned and ignorant, have some- 
times betrayed a spirit of intolerance and bigotry, Prot- 
estants, learned and unlearned, have occasionally done the 
same. It is much more our duty, therefore, to regret that 
either should have done anything to embitter the lives of 
men like Galileo and Kepler than to hold one denomination 
or the other responsible for what a few of its rulers have 
done at a particular time. 

But it is now time we should devote some attention 
to Galileo’s early life,and learn what we can from the cireum- 
stances that surrounded him, and the manner in which he 
was educated, with regard to their influence on his future 
life. He was much more fortunate in his birth than either 
Copernicus or Kepler, being the son of a Florentine noble- 
man, while his mother belonged to the Pistoia family, one of 
the most illustrious in Italy. Both his parents not only had 
the advantage of a superior education; they were also pos- 
sessed of brilliant talents. His father was distinguished for 
his musical compositions as well as for some excellent essays 
Which he wrote on the subject, especially his Discorso 
della Musica antica e moderna. The future astronomer was 
born in February, 1564, at Pisa, in Tuscany. We are told 
that while still a child he evinced a remarkable disposition 
for making machines. His father, intending him for the 
musical profession, had him educated at the university of Pisa. 
He was by no means satisfied with the learning or abilities of 
his instructors, but sought to remedy those disadvantages by 
a diligent course of reading, choosing the best works, ancient 
and modern. One of the effects of this course was to disgust 
him with the Aristotelian philosophy, and induce him to turn 
his attention to mathematics and kindred sciences; not, 
however, until he had made himself perfectly familiar with 
both Greek and Latin, and attained considerable proficiency 
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in drawing and music; nor had he entirely neglected the 
muses, for there are some sonnets of his still extant which 
possess considerable merit, considered as the effusions of his 
boyhood.* Viviani tells us that he was a great admirer of 
Ariosto, whose “ Orlando” he knew by heart ; and that he 
wrote an elaborate critique on Tasso, charging him with 
having largely borrowed from his favorite. 

Sut it seems that when he reached the age of nineteen 
he resolved to withdraw his attention from all the lighter 
and gayer studies, not excepting music, of which he was 
passionately fond, in order to concentrate all his thoughts on 
the sciences. He now found his knowledge of the Greek 
particularly useful, because it enabled him to read Euelid, 
Archimedes, and other mathematicians in the original. He 
first attracted attention by his disputations with his instrue- 
tors, who soon came to regard him as a refractory student. 
They could not deny his superior talent and learning, how- 
ever; aud the fact soon became known in the outer world to 
such an extent that it induced the Duke of Tuseany 
to give him the chair of mathematics in the institution 
in which he was educated, when he was only twenty-six 
years of age. But he had not long oceupied this position 
when the more zealous Aristotelians became his enemies, and 
did all in their power to annoy him. Whatever real perse- 
cution he suffered, this was the source of it; that is, he was 
persecuted not because he had not sufficient faith in the 
Bible or the church, but because he had not sufficient faith 
in the Organum of Aristoule, or in the Stagyrite limself. Be 
this as it may, he soon grew tired of Pisa, and was very glad 
to receive an invitation from the republic of Venice, in 1592, 
to occupy the mathematical chair in the University of Padua, 
which position he continued to oceupy for eighteen years. 

It appears that he was only nineteen years of age 
when he made one of his most beautiful discoveries. 
Oue day, while in the cathedral of Pisa, his attention was 
attracted by a lamp suspended from the ceiling, and which 
an uccident set in motion. An ordinary man would have 
seen nothing in this save the motion itself, but Galileo 
remarked that, however unequal was the length of the ares 
which the lamp deseribed, it described them in the same 
space of time. In this he saw a physical law which he at 
once predicted would lead to important discoveries. His 


* Vide Antonio Cravenga, Cutalogo della sua Biblioteca, vol ii., p. 108. 
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first idea was to apply it in medical science as a means of 
determining the greater or less frequency of the pulse. He 
next applied it to measuring the heights of buildings, then to 
music, and finally to astronomy and geography. Perhaps 
the most important use he made of it, however, was to 
suggest that it could be used in measuring time, and here we 
have the origin of the pendulum, at least as known in 
modern times, although it remained for Huygens to bring it 
to perfection. 

In reading the treatise of Archimedes, On Bodies which 
float in Fluids,” the idea was suggested to him of a hydro- 
static balance, which, however, he did not attempt to con- 
struct until several years later, when he attracted by it the 
attention of the celebrated geometer Guido Ubaldi, who 
induced him to turn his attention to the centre of gravity in 
solids, and was so much pleased with his experiments that he 
strongly recommended him both to John de Medici and the 
Grand Duke Ferdinand. It was about the same time he began 
to ask himself whether there was not some truth in the beau- 
tiful passage in Lucretiu’s De Rerum natura, in which it is 
said that if heavy bodies met with no obstruction, they would 
all tall to the ground with the same rapidity ; and the result 
was the discovery that, in a medium where there is no ob- 
struction, all bodies fall through equal spaces in equal times. 

The period of his greatest intellectual activity was that 
which he spent at Padua. Here he constructed several curi- 
ous machines for the benefit of the Venetians. Descriptions 
of these were sent by kis pupils to all parts of Europe ; and 
his fame was still more increased by the invention of a ther- 
mometer, which, although very imperfect in itself, was soon 
brought to perfection in other hands. 

Tuscany had made considerable progress in the sciences 
as well as the arts during the absence of Galileo. Learning 
that most of his enemies had left Pisa, he was now anxious 
to devote the remainder of his life to his native country ; and 
as soon as Cosmo II. was made aware of the fact, he invited 
him to the university in 1611, giving him the same chair 
of mathematics which he had formerly filled, with a much 
larger salary than he had first. The duke was so well 
pleased with his teachings that he soon after invited him to 
Florence, giving him the title of Principal Mathematician and 
Philosopher to his Highness, and continuing his salary as 
professor at Pisa, without requiring him to perform any ser- 
vice for it. 
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In 1609 he constructed his first telescope. It is by no 
means clear that he was the first inventor of that instrument ; 
the preponderance of evidence is rather against him in this 
respect ; although it seems indisputable that he was the 
first who brought the telescope to bear on celestial phenom- 
eva. Who the original inventor was has never been very 
satisfactorily decided ; but the honor has been contested in 
turn fur Metzu, Jansen, and Lippersheim. Of these three, 
Javsen seems to possess the strongest claim. Whether he con- 
structed a telescope or not befure any of the other rival 
claimants did so, it is admitted on all hands that he had con- 
structed microscopes of considerable power ; and then the 
question arises, whether the man who was first acquainted 
with the means of magnifying small objects was not the 
most likely to have been acquainted with the means of 
making distant objects seem near, and of magnifying their 
apparent dimensions. 

Indeed, Galileo himself admits that he was not the original 
inventor of the telescope ; at the same time, he claims that he 
was the first to make any important use of it. Writing to one 
of his pupiis in 1610, he gives the following account of the 
invention: “It is about six months since I was informed 
that a certain Hollander (Jansen) had constructed (e/aboratum) 
a telescope (perspicellum), by the aid of which distant objects 
were as clearly seen as if they were near. This instrument 
served to make experiments in which some had faith, while 
others had not ; this was confirmed to me in a few days after- 
wards in a letter addressed to me from Paris by James 
Badouére. All this induced me to devote myself wholly to 
the means of arriving at the invention of a similar instru- 
ment, and I succeeded soon after with the aid of the theory 
of refractions. I first construeted a leaden tube, to the 
extremities of which I fitted two glasses, both of 
which were plain on one side, while on the opposite side 
one was convex and the other concave. Then placing my 
eye at the concave face, 1 observed the objects sufficiently 
large and near; these objects appeared three times nearer 
and nine times larger than when seen by the naked eye. I 
then constructed one much more accurate, which megnified 
objects more than sixty times. Finally, sparing neither 
trouble nor expense, I succeeded in constructing an instru- 
ment so excellent that it enabled me to see objects over a 
thousand times larger than they appeared to the naked eye. 
It would be superfluous to enumerate the advantages aflord- 
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ed by the use of this instrument on lind as well as on sea. 
But passing over terrestrial matters, I directed my researches 
towards the heavens commencing with the moon.’’* It 
would appear from this that Galileo himself used the in- 
strument some time before he thought of applying it to 
astronomical purposes. 
i In turning his improved instrument to the moon the first 
dea that occurred to him was the falsity of the scholastic 
axiom which attributed perfect sphericity and native bril- 
lianey to the celestial bodies. The more obscure parts of 
the lunar surface, which were regarded as spots caused hy 
vapors exhaled from the earth, having now become more 
visible, suggested to Galileo that the surface of the moon was 
irregular and unequal, and that it contained mountains and 
valleys larger than those of our globe. The mountains he 
proceeded at once to measure by the method of the tangents 
of a solar ray; he measured the distance of the summit from 
the boundary of the illuminated portion at the moment when 
the former was struck by the solar ray. He observed a cir- 
cular district, which he compared in size and form to Bohe- 
mia a comparison the correctness of which has been cunfirmed 
by subsequent observers, especially by Helvetius, the most 
successful of all modern investigators who have devoted their 
chief attention to the moon. But Galileo also believed that 
the bright spots on the lunar surface were seas—that one of 
them was at least as large as the terrestrial Mediterranean; and 
that, since there are lunar seas and mountains, it must tollow 
that there isa lunar atmosphere. The doge and senate of 
Venice were so much delighted with all this that they con- 
firmed him for life in his professorship, and raised his salary 
from five hundred florins a year to a thousand, the highest 
that any professor of mathematics had hitherto reeeived. His 
next discovery was that of the librations of the moon, by 
which small portions of the invisible hemisphere became 
visible ; but of ‘this he was urable to give any satisfactory 
explanation. 

It was his discoveries in relation to the planet Jupiter 
which, however, contributed most to his fame and gained 
him most glory. On the 7th of January, 1610, he observed 
near that planet three small but very brilliant stars, which 
were in the same right line with it and parallel to the 
ecliptic. Of these three stars two were to the east, the 








* Nuncius Sidereus, &c., p. 6. 
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others to the west of the planet. The next day he observed 
three others, all of which were towards the east. On the 
13th of the month he observed four, one to the east, and 
three to the west, and on the 15th he observed four to the 
west. From these observations, which he continued until 
the 12th of March, he concluded that the stars he observed 
were planets, and that they revolved around Jupiter in its 
orbit as the sun revolves around the earth. But the discoy- 
ery of Jupiter’s satellites has also been contested with 
Galileo. Humboldt awards the honor of priority to Simon 
Marius,* alleging that he discovered the four moons at Ans- 
bach on the 29th of December, 1609, whereas they were not 
discovered by Galileo at Padua until the 7th of January, 1610. 
The claim of Marius gave much annoyance to Galileo, as we 
have shown in another part of this article. In the same 
year (1610) Galileo wrote to Kepler that * Saturn consisted 
of three stars, which were in mutual contact with one 
auother.” This, it need hardly be remarked, was but an 
imperfect notion of the truth, although it contained the germ 
of the discovery of Saturn’s rings, the phenomena of which 
were so fully described by Huygens In 1655. 

Galileo’s next discovery was that of the spots upon the sun, 
but this honor is also claimed by another. ‘in the publication 
of the discovery, in June, 1611,” says Humboldt, “Fabricius 
incontestably preceded Galileo by one year, since his first 
letter to the burgomaster, Marcus Welser, is dated the 4th 
of May, 1612.* But to the great Florentine alone belongs 
the discovery of the crescentic phases of Venus, although 
both Copernicus and Kepler had previously supposed that 
such phases must really exist. Whoever is entitled to most 
honor for the discovery, whether it be he who made the 
prediction that such phenomena would one day be seen, or 
he who actually saw them for the first time, certain it is that 
all intelligent astronomers regarded them as the most incon- 
testable proof of the truth of the Copernican system. 

We now reach the time when his enemies exerted them- 
selves most to injure him; and we had already seen to what 
extend they succeeded. Truth and justice require us to 
remember that scarcely a discovery has been made by Galileo 
the honor of which has not been claimed wholly or in part 
by others; it is also necessary we should bear in mind that 
ove made those claims with impunity; for no one was less 


* Cosmos, vol. ii., p. 321. Cosmos, vl. ii., p. 324. 
’ ’ ’ 
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disposed than Galileo to let others have the credit of his own 
researches ; nor, was any one more ready to chastise his 
opponents without being very chvice in the terms which he 
applied to them. It is precisely because the well authenii- 
cated discoveries of Galileo have never seemed to us of such 
importance as those of Copernicus or Kepler, or even of 
Leibnitz or Laplace, that we have discussed the discoveries 
of each of those philosophers in turn before those of Galileo. 
We are aware that there are many intelligent men who 
entertain the opposite opinion, nor do we deny that they 
may be right aud we wrong. Be this as it may, we think that 
no competent judge will dispute that, whatever may be the 
relative value of the discoveries made by the several philoso- 
phers mentioned, Copernicus aud Kepler, if not Leib- 
nitz and Lay lace, have exhibited much more originality in 
their discoveries, and vastly more modesty, than Galileo. 

Galileo himself admitted more than once to his favorite 
pupil aud biographer, Viviani, that, ‘ after all, nature caused 
him more real suffering than the combined efforts of his 
enemies.’* This was in allusion to the death of one of his 
daughters, which took place in 1634, and to his subsequent 
blindness, the probable consequence of the almost constant 
use of his telescope for several years ; although a man over 
seventy years old might be expected to lose his sight had he 
never used an instrument of any kind. At all eveuts, all his 
infirmities, together with his blindness, could not detach 
his mind from the sciences which were so dear to him. Sur- 
rounded by hisdisciples, he continued to dictate his views to 
an amanuensis on the laws of movement until he was seized 
with fever and palpitation of the heart from which he suf- 
fered for two months, when he died, wanting only one 
month of being seventy-eight years. All his biographers 
represent him as gay, lively, and fond of pleasure ; but easily 
irritated, and violent in his anger ; though it did not last longs 
Although he was master of the Latin language, speaking a’ 
well as writing it with ease and elegance, his patriotism 
induced him to prefer writing all his principal works in 
Italian. 

In order that we may not seem disposed to disparage the 
discoveries of Galileo in any way, we will give the estimates 
thereot of those who have admired him most, and who are 
eminently qualified to judge of their merits. “Although Gali- 
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leo considered mathematics as the best means of measuring 
natural phenomena and of investigating the causes which 
produced them, says M. Libri, even as a geometer he 
placed himself at the head of his contemporaries. Had he 
only determined the path described by a body which did 
not observe the perpendicular in falling, that discovery 
would have been sufficient to insure him immortality. But 
Galileo had also imagined the calculation of indivisibles, and, 
although he never published his researches on that subject, 
ft is certain that they had preceded those of Cavalieri, who 
has rendered himself so celebrated by his labors in this 
direction. * ® He had also commenced to occupy him- 
self with probabilities ; in seeking to solve a problem which 
relates td the partition of numbers, he judiciously dis- 
tinguished the arrangement of combinations; and it may be 
seen from his letters that he also occupied himself tor a long 
time with a question yet unresolved, relative to the manner 
of counting the errors in geometrical progression or arithme- 
tical proportion, a question which relates equally to the 
calculation of probabilities and to political arithmetic. 
In applied arithmetic, and in physies, Galileo has made 
a host of ingenious remarks. Now we find him engaged in 
a process to determine the weight of the air, and avon in 
researches on radiating heat, which, he says, traverses the 
air without escaping, and which is different from light; 
again he has considerations on the velocity of light, the 
instantaneous propagation of which he did not believe. His 
method of appreciating the cohesion of bodies, the observa- 
tion by the aid of which he determined the relations of the 
librations, but in rendering them sensible by the aid of the 
intersections of the waves which are formed at the surface of a 
liquid, as well as his idea of terrestrial magnetism, and on 
the force by which all bodies act on each other, are worthy 
of remark. After having discovered this fact, so important 
for illustrating the formation of our planetary system, that 
the stars which compose it turn in the same sense in which 
is effected the rotation of the sun upon its axis—a rotation the 
discovery of which we also owe to him—he considered the 
movement which the earth made, accompanied by the moon 
around the sun, as analogous to that made around a fixed 
centre by a pendulum, of which the length is variable.’’* 
The great man suffered severely during the two or three 








* Listoire des Sciences mathematiques, tome iv., pp. 284, 201 
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last years of his life. Nothing grieved him so rauch as his 
blindness, although he was subject to violent pains in his 
limbs, and was so deaf that he could hardly hear anything. 
Referring to this, he writes to one of his pupils, shortly 
before his death: “In my darkness I muse now on this 
object of nature, and now upon that, and find it impossible 
to soothe my restless head, however much I wish it. This 
perpetual action of mind deprives me almost wholly of 
sleep.” Finally he was attacked with consuming fever, of 
which he died on the Sth of January, 1642, the year Newton 
was born. It is a singular commentary on the religious * 
persecution, of which he is said to have been the victim, 
that his remains were deposited in the part of the chureh of 
Sta. Croce at Florence hitherto devoted only to bishops and 
cardinals ; and that even in the modern Athens, the birth- 
place of Dante, Michael Angelo, and Machiavelli, there is 
no mere splendid monument than that dedicated to him, in 
1737. in the same place, side by side with that of Michael 
Angelo, the favorite and' protégé of Pope Leo X., and to whom 
St. Peter’s at Rome owes so much of its magnificence. — In 
short it is but just to admit that these facts would show by 
themselves that the church had no strong prejudice against 
Galileo, or any disposition to deny him any of the distine- 
tions usually conferred on men of genius whose works have 
rendered them illustrious, 
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Recent Documents and Correspondence. 


In remote regions of the earth, far removed from our 
knowledge, Australia is rapidly attaining a position in the 
march of progress second to but few countries. Where 
scarcely a ceutury ago constellations beyond our reach of 
vision shone upon trackless wastes of barren sand, and 
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miles upon mies of primitive forests, pathless save to 
untamed animals and savage men, the spectacle of populous 
cities. beautiful in their strength, green savannas covered 
with countless herbs, and deep-delved caverns, from whence 
issue mineral and metallic treasures untold in value, give 
evidence of the increasing resources and maguitude ot the 
Empire of the Southern Cross. 

In Australia, ‘Tasmania, and New Zealand, the intellect, 
enterprise, and industry of the hardy northern people have 
ended almost entirely the ignorance and barbarisin of the 
native dwellers of the silent southern seas. Since the dis- 
closure of the European and African continents to the 
primitive explorers of Asia, new lands and new colomes have 
been the favorite and most desirable enterprises of human 
wogress. Aud here, in the antipodes, commerce, spreading 
ier restless wings, aud the giant power of steam navigation, 
shortening the distance from the centres of civilization, have 
opened up a new world to the ambition of man. ere the 
strange and mysterious character of the native races, the 
wild beauty of the interior wildernesses, the contradictions 
of time and season, all combine to render the country a field 
for the most ample and interesting investigation. Aud the 
position at present occupied by the infant empire, uprisen 
from the superabundance of the British nation, is worthy 
the ec nsideration of the philosopher, the politician, and the 
lover of public liberty. 

Tirra Australis \ies in the South Pacifie Ocean, in the 
geographical division of Australasia, between 10° north and 
39° south of latitude, and 112° and 158° of longitude. The 
expanse of continent is 3,000 miles from east to west, cover- 
ing an area of about 3,000,000 square miles. Of this extent 
of country, but a comparatively small portion has been iully 
explored ; the best-known districts being situated at «the 
southeastern and western extremities, where the principal 
settlements are located. 

Australia was discovered in 1609, by Don Pedro Fernando 
de Quiros, and by him named Australia del Espiritu Santo 
(of the Holy Spirit). New Zealand was subsequently named 
by Dutch navigators, who touched upon the southern and 
eastern coasts of the continent. During the reign of William 
IIl., Dampier, an English sailor, visited and made an 
accurate survey of its shores. The absence of navigable 
waters presented a serious obstacle to the exploration of the 
country ; few of the rivers flowing down from the eastern 
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range of mountains admitting of an ascent of more than 
twenty or twenty-five miles. The waters from the interior 
do not appear to have penetrated this natural barrier inter- 
osed between them and the eastern sea. The author of the 
“ Friend of Australia ’’* supposed as their outlet a great river, 
flowing in a westerly direction towards a delta at the north- 
eastern extremity of the continent, about the vicinity of 
Dampier’s Land. This opinion would seem controverted by 
Captain Sturt’s discovery, in 1529, of an embouchure, on the 
south coast, of the rivers descending from the Blue Moun- 
tains, Still, it was judged by eminent geographers that 
there existed some interior stream which poured its waters 
into the ocean, near Roebuck bay, on the northwest coast. 
Were it possible by such a channel to arrive at the immense 
interior districts, as yet comparative ly unexplore dva ques- 
tion would be opened of the utmost imports ince to the 
country—that of turning the ever-increasing tide of popula- 
tion and cultivation to an area which would afford the 
utmost scope for its development. These interior districts 
are said by some receut writers to be of a dry sandy nature, 
with but few important rivers, even the largest of these 
waters either runuing suddenly into marshy lakes, or losing 
themselves by absorption in sandy soils. Were this true, 
the difficulty might be overeome by artificial means, although 
the redemption of the soil would ee cupy years. More seri- 
ous seems the objection that the inland lakes and springs flow 
brackish water, aud that the low level of the country beyond 
the mountains receives but little rain, the rain-elouds being 
rarefied during their ascent over these steeps from the sea. 
In 1770, Captain Cook collected such extensive informa- 
tion regarding the country, especially the eastern coast in 
the vicinity of Sydney, New South Wales, that the British 
government fixed upon this spot for the location of a penal 
settlement. In January, 178s, a colony of 565 male and 
192 female convicts, under the government of Captain 
Phillip, arrived in the harbor of Sydney, and formed the 
nucleus of the Botany Bay settlement. The colony pos 
sessed provisions, agricultural implemeuts, and other neces 
saries tor two years’ use; live stock was obtained at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and plants at Rio Janeiro, on the Way out. 
The settlement was located at the head of a large and beauti- 
tul cove, near a stream of fresh water running through a dense 


‘The Friend of Australia."". London: Smith & Elder, 1835 
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wood. Shortly after, one of the colony ships, the Supply, was 
despatched, under Lieutenant King, to Norfolk Island. situ- 
ated a few days’ sail te the northeast, for the purpose of cul- 
tivating New Zealand flax. The progress of the colonies 
was at first slow, owing to the ignorance, idleness and vice 
of the majority of the colonists. This form of evil grew 
until the want and privation caused by the detention and 
loss of home supplies forced the worst part of the settlers 
to add their exertions to these of the well disposed. The 
earliest crops were harvested in November, 1759, and con- 
sisted of 200 bushels of wheat, 50 bushels of barley, and a 
small quantity of oats and Indian corn. In January, 1790, 
the original two years’ supply was exhausted, and the  set- 
tlers were compelled to depend on the limited cargo of the 
Sirius ; and in February there were not four mouths’ provi- 
sions, even at half rations. Under these circumstances it 
was resolved to send some of the convicts to Nortolk Island, 
a fertile and abundant locality. Accordingly, 116 males, 68 
females, and 27 children were despatched on the :'d of 
Mareh, 1790. The unpromising state of affairs at Sydney 
was aggravated in the following May by the arrival of 200 
fema.e convicts, whose supplies had been lost in the Guar- 
dian. It was not until 1794 that the 3,000 colonists enjoyed 
comparative comfort and abundance. In 1796 coal was dis- 
covered at a place named Neweastle, at the mouth of the 
river Hunter. In 1500, Captain Hunter, appointed gov- 
ernor in 1795, returned to England, reporting the colonies in 
a prosperous condition as regarded worldly matters ; though, 
as Pridden naively comments, * in other and more important 
affairs they were poor and naked indeed.” In 1800, Lieutenant 
King became governor, and during the six years he ruled the 
colowes the settlement at Nortolk Island was partially 
abandoned. Another was attempted at Tasmania. In 1807 
the free settlers at Norfolk Island were compelled, by the 
home government, to remove from it, and it remained 
unoccupied for upwards of twenty years, after which period 
it was made the penal depot for refractory convicts. 

In 1804, Hobart Town, Tasmania, was settled by Colonel 
Collius, with a few gentlemen, 50 marines, and 400 _prison- 
ers. In January, 1798, the first free emigrants, five settlers 
and their families, arrived from Europe in the Bellona.* In 
1806, Lieutenant King was succeeded by Captain Bligh, of 
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the Royal Navy. His name is well Known in connection 
with the mutiny on board the ship Bounty. He was not 
less unfortunate in governing his fellow-creatures on shore, 
for he was deposed by the colonists, and his place filled by 
Major Johnson, the military commander at New South 
Wales, in January, 1808. Johnson was sent to England in 
December of 1809 ; he was court-martialled and found guilty 
of mutiny, but was only eashiered, the court considering the 
pec uliar circumstances of the case sufficient to excuse him 
from severe punishment. During Bligh’s government the 
beautiful region upon the river Hawkesbury, distinguished 
for its remarkable fertility, and affording the chief supplies of 
the colony, was overwhelmed by the rise of the waters. In 
1799 the river had risen suddenly to the height of fifty feet, 
destroying much property; but now it had reached the 
unparalleled altitude of ninety-three feet, the flood sweeping 
away before it every vestige of crops, stock, &e. 

Under Colonel Macquarie, the next governor, the narrow 
limits of the colony were extended beyond the Blue Moun- 
tains, which had hitherto been a barrier shutting away from 
the settlers the fertile plains beyond them. Until 1513 the 
path of the explorer terminated at a point called Caley’s 
Repulse, where, in the midst of immense erags of sand- 
stone, towering one above the other in all the grandeur of 
desolation, a deep chasm, intersecting a lofty ridge covered 
with blasted trees, seemed to interpose au impassable barrier 
to the footsteps of man. In this year a passage was uccom- 
plished, and the hungry sheep and cattle were driven 
over the barren hills into the rich meadows of the western 
country, and a road was completed between Sydney and 
Bathurst Plains, a distance of one hundred miles. Under 
Governor Macquarie, many improvements were forwarded in 
the rising towns, especially in the capital of the colonies. 
The district of Argyle was explored; the Lachlan and 
Macquarie rivers were traced to their sources; the Hastings 
and its fertile banks discovered ; and three penal settlements 
formed at Emu Plains, Neweastle, and Port Macquarie, at 
the mouth of the Hastings. 

In 1521 the colonial population was 29,783 persons, of 
whom 13,814 were convicts. The port dues at Port Jack- 
son amounted to £30,000 per annum; at Hobart Town and 
George Town, to £10,000. In 1840 the value of pan 


® See Lang’s New South Wales,’’ for Governor Macquarie’s Report to Lord 
Bathurst. 
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at Sydney was £3,462,558; exports, £1,951,544; and the 
census of New South W sles was 130,856. Thus in less 
than fifty years the lonely bay of a comparatively uninhabited 
island was converted into the flourishing port of a large tract 
of fertile and productive country. 

Tasmania was discovered in 1642 by a Dutch navigator 
named Tasman. It is about the size of Ireland, and much 
resembles that island in its fine and abundant harbors. Un- 
til 1793 it was supposed to be a part of Australia. It is 
divided from the continent by Bass’ Strait, and lies between 
40° and 43° south latitude, and 144° and 148° longitude. 
The colony here planted in 1804 rapidly increased and 
flourished. In 1836 its population exceeded half of that of 
New South Wales. This colony is important, although, from 
the mountainous character and confined limits of the country, 
it does not flourish equally with New South Wales. On 
account of its cooler climate, and the apparent resemblance 
of its productions to those of England, some settlers 
prefer it to Australia. The natives have entirely disap- 
peared from the island. Coal and iron ore are abundant. 
According to Martin,* in 1835, there were in Hobart Town 
1,281 houses. The public buildings are handsome and com- 
modious, the schools excellent, and hotels and hospitals well 
adapted to their various uses. A small stream running 
through the town supplies it with good water, and the 
shore presents a fine wharfage. In fact it greatly resembles 
an English provincial seaport. 

Oue of the chief means by which the lands of the 
colonies were brought to their present high state of cultiva- 
tion was the sy stem of assigning convicts to various masters 
among the free settlers ; throwing upon them the expense 
of maintaining these many thousands, and in return allow- 
ing remuneration to be drawn from the value of labor 
achieved. This mode of assignment was made a strong 
argument against transportation as a punishment, since it 
rendered the penalty of crime comparatively, if not posi- 
tively, uncertain. The treatment of assigned convicts was 
regulated by rule; and upon good behavior they were 
allowel a “ ticket of leave,” thus becoming free agents 
withiu certain districts; subject, however, to the loss of 
this priv ilege upon the commission of any offence. Atter a 
certain number of years this * ticket of leave” was extended 
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into a ‘conditional pardon,” limited by the bounds of the 
colony,” and this in time became an “ absolute pardon,” 
restoring the party to the full rights of a Briti-h subject. 
The assigument of convicts was discontinued about 1840 in 
the Botany Bay colony. Besides the employment of con- 
victs by private persons, vast numbers were engaged on pub- 
lic works, roads, bridges, buil lings, &e. In 1841 transporta- 
tion to Sydney was discontinued, and all convicts were sent 
to Tasmania. 

In 1834 the mass of tradesmen in Sydney consisted of 
emancipists, or convicts whose ‘term of punishment had 
expired; aud their wealth and influence were so great that in 
1836 one-fourth of the jurors of the civil and ertminal courts 
belonged to that body. This fact was urged in opposition 
to the establishment of representative asseinblies in the colo- 
nies; it being held that men who had violated the laws of 
England were not fit to participate in the government of her 
provinces. Men who had not the princip'e to put good laws 
into execution were ill qualified to enact good laws or elect 
good legislators. The higher castes in society cousisted of 
the free settiers, composed of the inevitable commingling of 
elements preserted in all new countries; the needy adven- 
turer standing side by side with the man whose rising influ- 
ence and ambition demands a more extended field than the 
established state of home society; and many af the colonial 
families were founded by the younger sons of the British 
nobility. 

At this time the form of government was the same in all 
the colonies; the supreme power of the governor being 
restrained by the action of legislative and executive 
councils. The first composed of colonial secretary, treas- 
urer, bishop, and lieutenant-governor; the second com- 
prising the same personages, together with the clnef-justice, 
auditor-general, and gentlemen of the colony, appointed 
for life by the Crown. At least two-thirds of the councils 
were compelled ty agree in framing a law which could not 
be contrary to the charter and laws of England. The pro- 
posal of new laws belonged to the governor, who was 
obliged to give eight days’ notice of them in public print, 
stating the general tenor and object of such enactments. 
Later political changes, about 1853, added to this foundation 
the advantages of representative legislation, arising from 
the exercise of the elective franchise among qualified rate- 
payers; and the colonies now occupy the relation of a re- 
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publican province under the protection and partial direction 
of the home government. Such is the outline of the con- 
stitution under which the Australian colonies have run a 
race of prosperity not exceeded in the annals of any other 
nation. 

Public education has always received liberal attention 
from the home government. In the third year of the colo- 
ny, George IIL. ordered every township to put aside two 
hundred acres of land for the support of a schoolmaster. 
In 1826 the value of one-seventh part of the land in New 
South Wales was apportidned for religious instruction and 
education under the direction of the Church of England. 
This direction continued until 1833, when the connection 
between church and school was dissolved. Since that date 
the means for public education have been proportionate to 
all demands; and at the present time the system of tree 
education is admirably conducted. 

The climate of Australia is extremely healthy and beauti- 
ful, imparting an unusual sense of elasticity and yonth to 
the human frame; and although the term of life is not more 
prolonged than elsewhere, it seems greater from the acute 
sense of enjoyment here felt. In a country whose extent 
nearly equals that of Europe, there is necessarily a greatly 
varied climate. The warmth of Sydney contrasts strongly 
with the bracing coolness of Bathurst Plains, which are but 
one hundred and tw enty-one miles distant; the tropical heat 
of Moreton Bay is the opposite to the English climate of 
Tasmania, soft and free from damp. In Australia we find 
our true antipodes: there the north wind is hot and the 
south wind cold; the westerly unhealthy, aud the easterly 
most salubrious; their summer is our winter, and their mid- 
night our noonday. Near the coast the breezes are very 
retreshing, while in the interior the hot winds blowing from 
sandy deserts are almost unendurable. During the winter 
the d: ays are like those of our clear November, “cold, with a 
bracing but not chilly atmosphere, in which bloom flowers 
like our violet and snowdrop. At night the stars shine with 
a white frosty radiance against a sky of intensest — 
blue, innumerable hosts marshalled by the fiery Soutnern 
Cross. In the mild spring days that follow, the native ani- 
mals lose their long coats, and flowers abound, while the 
continued notes of vari-colored birds sound almost like our 
woodland songs; the trees, though evergreen, change 
their faded leaves to a livery of brightest green. In the 
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summer-time the west wind, blowing from immense tracts 
of burning country, over broken hills of sandstone, is like 
the breath of a furnace. Fortunately it does not endure for 
any great length of time, and to counteract it comes the 
cool breath of the sea. The worst feature of the Australian 
climate is the drought, which often prevails three or four 
months, most frequently during the season of hot winds. 

The productions combine those most delightful of all 
countries: the grains of England and America, the fruits of 
Italy and Spain, and the tobacco of Virginia. The Indian 
corn of Southern and Western America grows almost +pon- 
taneously. Peaches, the most delicious of our fruits, spring 
every where so abundantly that even the swine feed upon 
them. The chief wealth of Australia, however, is apart 
from its vegetable productions; it lies in flocks and herds, 
and the immense increase of these primitive riches is aston- 
ishing. In 1780 not a single sheep was in the colony, and 
in 1840 the exports of wool amounted to millions of pounds 
annually. All kinds of cattle thrive exceedingly, the only 
enemy being the drought, which created fearful havoe among 
them in 1864-5. The loss of stock amounted to 235 5,152 out 
of a total of 827,706 sheep, 2S roe out of 53,355 head of 
horned cattle, and 908 eut of 2,145 horses. Out pe oe herd 
of cattle numbering 8,000, which in two years should have 
increased one-third, only 1,600 remained ; and of a flock of 
7,000 sheep, only 800 survived. The clip of wool in South 
Australia for the past four years has not exceeded two-thirds 
to the pound, and even that was of inferior quality. 

The naiive animals are the kangaro, the opossum, the 
bandicoot, the wolloby, and the wild dog ; the last-mentioned 
is a kind of small wolf, the largest carnivorous animal, sub- 
sisting on sheep, ducks, geese, &e. Among the birds are the 
swamp pheasant, found near the sea, extremely rare at 
present, the species disappearing as the country becomes 
settled ; the thrush, similar to the English bird; the night- 
ingale; magpie, a constant whistler; crow; innumerable 
varieties of parrots and paroquets; black and white cocka- 
atoos ; quail, duck, teal, pelicans, cranes, herons, black 
swans, &c. The sudhes (athene boobook) calls during the 
night in a loud, harsh, melancholy voice, echoing the demon- 
iacal tones of the laughing-jackass. The tui, or parson- 
bird, gains its sobriquet from the tuft of pure white feath- 
ers on its glossy black breast. Many varieties of birds pos- 
sess a strikingly brilliant plumage, but none of them sing in 
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a continue] strain, although the rapidly succeeding notes of 
some are most melodious. 

The Australian forest presents many beautiful varieties of 
trees. The stringy-barks are tall primeval giants, whose 
trunks loom upwards, blackened by the forest fires that con- 
sume over miles of space, burning day and night during the 
dry heats of January. After these fires a sweet and luxuri- 
ant vegetation springs up greenly, awaiting the falling of the 
late rains. The leaf of the stringy-bark is broader and 
darker than that of the gum-tree, and the bark is of a tough 
fibrous nature. The gum-tree (euca/yptus) frequently raises 
to a height of forty feet before it branches; its foliage is 
dense and glossy, and its fine appearance similar to that of 
the Portuguese laurel. The grass-tree (zantharea) is a low 
shrub with flowering bulrush-shaped heads ; the flavor of the 
leaves of one species much resembles that of a rich nut. The 
native cherry (erocarpus) somewhat resembles the arbor 
vite, with its vivid green foliage, and the fruit is a small 
red berry, the kernal or pit being attached to the end of the 
fruit. The schiac, or she-oak (casuarina) presents a most 
beautiful appearance when its long grass-like leafage is shin- 
ing with rain or dew-drops. A parasitical plant, not unlike 
the mistletoe, drapes the schiac with bright-searlet flowers 
tipped with pale green. Its growth usually indicates an 
interior soil. The presence of the blackwood, on the con- 
trary, proves the soil to be most rich and productive. The 
N. S. W. wattle (mimosa\ is beautifully and gracefully 
apparalled in elegant feathery foliage. |The warrator, a slen- 
der shrub, six or seven feet ‘high, i is crowned with a magnif- 
icent crimson blossom like a full-blown peona. The rock- 
lily has a stalk thirty feet high, rising from a bunch of 
leaves similar to the New Zealand flax, crowned with a cir- 
cle of scarlet lilies several feet in circumference. 

Speaking of forest scenery, Angas says: ‘The lofty forest 
filled with noble trees of a gigantic growth, clothed not only 
with their own evergreen foliage, but with innumerable par- 
asitical plants, mosses, and orchides, climbing up to their 
very summits, presents a scene of luxuriant beauty not to 
be surpassed even in the tropics. Beneath this upper can- 
opy there is an undergrowth in these damp and windless 
twilight solitudes, composed of the Nikan palm, (areca 
sajrda.) and the beautiful tree-fern, the glory of the Aus- 
tralian forest, aptly styled the ‘king of ferns.” Every valley 
in the forest is intersected by a running stream, and either 
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side of the glen is clothed with a leafy mass of magnificent 
ferns and dracon. Some of the mosses are extremely beau- 
tiful; a scarlet fungus enlivens the decaying trees, and there 
is scare ely a square inch that is net the rece ptacle of vege- 
table life in these dense and teeming woods.” 

The bush contains the extremes of natural beauty and 

avage wildness of scenery: fertile plains and barren 

deserts, mountains snow-topped, and marshy fens, world-old 
forests, green savannas, and sterile flats; ruins of hills 
untorn by voleanic convulsions, the huge blocks of sand- 
stone thrown contusedly together as if in the conflicts of 
giants; great pillars of ‘basaltic rock, grouped in massive 
aisles, roafed by the purple skies; half-shapeless masses, like 
the ruins of shattered statues upon broken pedestals. 

From precipitous hills an abrupt descen tfrequently meets 
the gaze, falling into fertile plains Lelow, and stretching 
away for scores of miles in a low luxuriant country, broken 
by gently rounded hills grassed with vivid green. In one 
of these rich valleys, near the Mommbidgie river, drift-wood, 
reeds, and grass were seen lodged among the tree-tops, giv- 
ing evidence of a great and recent flood. Among the hills 
back of Port Macquarie, Mr. Orley came suddenly upon the 
river Apsley, which abruptly leaves the level of the plain, 
falling into adeep glen. Here the land seems cleft to its 
very centre; the waters pour over a rock two hundred and 
thirty-five feet high, forming a graud caseade. At a distance 
of three hundred yards, and an elevation of as many feet, 
the traveller was wetted with the spray. Winding through 
the chasm some four hundred yards, the river again falls 
about one-fourth of a mile; lower down, where the clifts on 
either side exceed a perpendicular of twelve hundred feet, 
the waters descend lust to sight from the vast elevation of 
the hills they divide and penetrate. At another point, the 

‘avern at the mouth of the Murrwarrarong, a stream of pure 
cold water runs at the foot of a rising floor of sand, which in 
the interior nearly meets the roof of the stalactites ; beyond 
this in an open space are seen delicate alabaster-like drop- 
pings from the roof, prolonged until they nearly meet the 
shining mass already formed upon the floor. Concerning 
this cavern the native tradition runs thus: Pungil, the God, 
one day walked upon the sea; a storm arising, he commanded 
the rocks upon the shore to shelter him. The powers that 
tend upon divinity raised about him this shelter, worthy the 
reception of a deity. 
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One of the most beautiful features of Australian scenery 
is the mirage, caused by incomplete or interrupted refraction. 
One travelling upon an old and dusty road, through an 
extent of country brown and parched by the droug!it, saw 
suddenly all the ravines and hollows waist-deep with water, 
which the wind tossed in tiny blue-gray waves; the gum- 
trees draped with trails of sun-dried parasites, stooped their 
parched beughs into the cool flood, and the hills seeined like 
fair green islands in placid lakes. The air was pure and dry, 
and the sky cloudless, aud in place of a yellow sunburnt 
plain and desolate hills tranquil waters and wooded islands 
shone under a splendid sky. 

The native population seems in its externals somewhat to 
resemble that of some parts of Africa; the same thick lips, 
high cheek bones, sunken eyes, and legs without calves; but 
with the exception of the natives of Tasmania, they do not 
possess the woolly hair, flat nose, and low forehead. They 
are generally well made, bodily active, and courageous. 
Their hair is thick and glossy, black, and sometimes brown ; 
the eyes dark hazel, very soft, and luminous; the skin light 
copper color, and the features regular, while the expression 
of countenance is mild and pleasing. ‘Their language is soft 
and melodious,and their songs, though wild and rude, power- 
fully affect the feelings. Their dispositions are equable and 
harmless; they are very honest, while their cheerful, oblig- 
ing manners renders them of great use to those whites who 
treat them kindly. They were first seen about Sydney by 
government licensed timber-cutters, mostly convicts and 
_roughs, who by their brutal treatment of the inoffensive 
natives, drew upon themselves some exhibitions of hostility. 
Their early history is obscure, although their traditions claim 
for them eastern origin. Their canoes may have been borne 
from the Sandwich Islands, in a south westerly direction, by 
the trade-winds blowing strongly from the tropics. Angas 
thinks both races descendants of the ancient Mexicans, hav- 
ing lost their civilized art through want of motive for prac- 
tice, their chief care being to procure food.* The kumera, 
or sweet potatoe (convolvulus battata), said by tradition to 
have been brought from the East by their ancestors, is indig- 
enous to Mexico and the Sandwich Islands. This vegetable 
is held sacred by the Australians, planted with ceremonies, 
and eaten at feasts. Some resemblance are noticeable 


* See ‘* Angas’ Natives of New South Wales, New Zealand.”’ 
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between the carvings of the natives of Australia and ancient 
Mexico. The Mexicans and eastern islanders carved in 
stone; the Australians in wood, probably because of the 
abundance of timber, and the lack of stone working imple- 
meuts. The stone-carvings near Glenly river, mentioned by 
Captain Gray, give evidence of a degree of cultivation in the 
art. Another very striking piece of art is exhibited in the 
gloomy cavities at the back of a cavern of the western coast ; 
the stamp of a hand and arm had been transferred to the 
stone, and the outline painted black, the rock around it being 
white ; so that on entering the cave a human hand appears 
to be projected through some crevice admittirg light. 
Certainly these remains afford evidence of some degree of 
original cultivation, although a recent writer from the lower 
couutry speaks of the surviving natives in the following 
terms: ‘The Australian negro is lower than the lowest of 
human beings yet known to the world. The physical pov- 
erty of the country in meeting the first wants of man is, and 
always has been, the cause of this; the whole energy of the 
native was devoted to the pursuit of game. The strugg!e for 
food was so constant that a sort of communism existed 
between numerous tribes, so that when one had an abund- 
ance, another, short, would share in and eventually reciprocate 
its good fortune. Every other instinct was lost in the conflict 
for sustenance. Great efforts have been made to better their 
condition, but the native intellect seems beyond redemption.” 
When the whites first took possession of the land the 
natives appeared to have no fixed place of residence, although 
each tribe was always found within a certain district. There 
seemed to be no king or chief of tribes, but the same cere- 
monies and customs and general rules in cases of offence 
seemed to apply to all. They met in large bodies to inflict 
penalties. One mode of punishme ut place s the culprit asa 
target for the spears of others, he being protected by the 
carrulé,* which defence was us: ‘dl so skilfully that fatal injury 
seldom ensued. If one tribe injured another, a challenge was 
conveyed, and the two met on an appointed day; a long 
parley was held in tones of defiance, and the opponents 
threatened each other with spears and waddys, stamping 
heavily and rushing upon eac h other, shouting “ Wor! 
Wor!” until they were in a state of fury ; they finally fell 





© (hrillé, a shield of bark, two and a half feet long by fifteen wide, fire- 
hardened, and painted with red ochre and pipe clay. 
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to and broke each other’s heads with their waddys.* They 
fought until exhausted, although there was seldom any one 
killed. 

Their other instruments were the hoomerah, a stick with 
a sharp hook at one end, and a thin sharp edge, used to peel 
bark from the trees after an incision was made by a hatchet ; 
also used to assist in throwing spears; the curryung, a 
narrow slip of fire-hardened bark; the mago, or tomahawk, 
spears of hardened wood; the boomerang, a stick bent or 
curved at aright angle, thrown in a cirele, and striking the 
object aimed at by flying off at a tangent; it was sometimes 
fancitully ornamented. Angas mentions one wit! characters 
simi ar to the Persian. Sir Gardiner Wilkinson describes an 
apparently similar instrament as occurring on painted tombs 
at Thebes, Upper Egypt. It is also distinetly delineated in 
one of the fresco paintings, illustrative of the manners 
and customs of the ancient Egyptians, now in the British 
Museum, where a figure is represented in the act of flinging 
a /issin, or throw-stick, at a flock of ducks rising from 
papyrus rushes. Wilkinson gives this dissin as a weapon, 
but denies its identity with the boomerang. 

The native women, “ gins,” were ill used, as among all 
savage uations. They carried firewood, made fishing-nets 
from stri gs of bark, rolled by the palm of the hand upon 
the thigh; some of the small nets were very beautiful, of 
fine mesh, made without knots, and were worn slung about 
the for: head, and hanging down the back; they contained 
fish-hooks of oyster or pearl shells, pieces of glass for 
sharpening their spears, &c. Their food consisted of fish, 
opossums, bandicoots, kangaroos, birds, wild lhoney,t and 
sometines a small grub found in decayed wood. The 
animals and fish were roasted in hot ashes without any 
preparation. The natives slept in a cirele around a fire, 
with their heads upon each other’s thighs. In rainy weather 
and winter they covered themselves with bark, sometimes 
formed into huts. Their canoes were also of bark, pro- 
pelled by a rower, crouched upon the Knees in the bottom 
of the boat, pulling with one paddle upon alternate sides. 

Bur.al ceremonies resembled in some particulars those 
of the Hebrews. They uttered cries and shrieks over the 








© Waddy, an instrument like a poker, short and heavy in the handle, made 
of ¢nn-wood ; its weight and durability equal to that of iron. 
+ Wid honey, the produce of a small, stingless bee, much superior to the 
European or American article. 
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dead, and wounded themselves during mourning for them.* 
And if a murder was committed, the slayer being unknown, 
the nearest relative sat upon the grave for a certain number 
of days, until the spirit of the victim revealed the name of 
the murderer. Graves were male in soft sandy soil, scooped 
out with the hands, and as near as possible to the birth- 
place of the dead. Mourning consisted of plastering the 
head and face thick with pipe-clay, which was left to fall 
off. The “gins” burned the front of the thigh severely, and 
bound it up with bark; all the relatives of the dead ese 
bangwellt at the time of mourning. The dead were never 
meutioned voluntarily, but death was spoken of with pro- 
found sorrow. They betieved that after death their friends 
went into a distant country, and, there becoming white 
men, returned to earth; a doctrine partaking somewhat of 
the old belief in the transmigration of the soul. An evil 
spirit of the woods, called Cven, was much feared; when 
illness overtook them, they attributed it to his malign 
influence. They seldom suffered from any disease except 
catarrh, or those ailments resulting from the neglect of it. 
No cathartic medicines were used, their sole remedies being 
a few roots and herbs chewed. 

Polygamy was not common, and they regarded their off- 
spring with much affection; although some writers assert 
that all deformed or unhealthy infants’ were destroyed, 
accounting thus for the fact that no deformed natives were 
ever seen. They did not tattoo, but marked their bodies 
with raised sears, produced by irritating and keeping open 
wounds. 

One of the most singular and characteristic of their cus- 
toms is the corroborce, or kangaroo dauce, performed, upon 
festive occasions, by large bo:ies of native men. The cere- 
mony takes place at night, generally upon the edge of a 
piece of wood, whose sombre shadows form a background 
against which the grotesque forms of the dancers gleam 
redly in the firelight. The “gins” never dance with the 
men, but form a cirele around them, making a sort of 
musical accompaniment, or clapping, by striking sharply 
together the fleshy parts of the thighs. The bodies of the 
men are whitened with pipe-clay, and their faces painted 





* See I. Kings, ch. 18, v. 28; Leviticus, ch. 19, v. 28; Deuteronomy, ch. 
34. v. 3. 
¢ Fern-root. 
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with red ochre; their breasts ornamented with serpentine 
lines interposed with dots, and the legs lined up the outside 
from the aukle. A barbarous music is made by striking 
together pieces of hardened bark, and singing a rude chant 
in semi-tones, ranging suddenly from high to low ; the chant 
accompanied by a noise from the lips of the dancers sound- 
ing like ‘* proo-proo-proo,” varied by the grunt of the kan- 
garoo. The men first form in pairs, whirling off into indis- 
criminate circles, and then advancing four and five deep 
about a painted shield uplifted in the centre. The dark 
bodies, gleaming white teeth, straggling hair, wild and 
savage gestures, and their semi-furiuus toues combine to 
render the spectacle most striking and impressive. The last 
of a race of savage men perform in the gloom of night a 
ceremony whose significance has failed amid the mists of 
tralition, even as their shadowy presence is surely failing 
before the broad and equal light of civilization. 

In preceding paragraphs we have traced the progress of 
the colonies up to 1540. From that date until 1551 the 
chief employment of the people was sheep-iais ng aud 8 ock- 
farming, and the commerce resulting therefrom; the magni- 
tude of this may be estimated from the fact that the wool- 
clip for 1565 exceeded 6,000 tons. In 1851 the official 
announcement of the gold discoveries at Bathurst, Mount 
Alexander, and Bendigo directed labor and ambition into a 
new and more extended channel. The gold belt of 
Australia extends from Ballarat to Lake Omeo, from the 
frontiers of New South Wales to those of South Australia ; 
and although the present yield of gold is not so large as the 


“original product, the supply is far trom being exhausted, for 


many of the runs reach to the depth of over 400 feet. The 
best yield of gold in Victoria was at the rate of 65,196 oz. 
per week ; that of Mount Alexander, 110,000 oz. per week ; 
and the supply from July to December, 1852, amounted to 
1,695,115 oz. from the Victoria diggings, and at the rate of 
71,000 oz. per week at other places. 

In 1552 the penal depots at Tasmania and Norfolk 
Island were removed to Western Australia. In the same 
year the opening of steam navigation between the colonies 
and Englaud greatly increased the consumption of coal, and 
it is mined at present in large quantities It is not counsi- 
dered of the best quality, and steamers using it are obliged 
to alter their furnaces to increase the draughts. Large dis- 
coveries of iron, mineral kerosene, and copper ore have been 
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made recently, although the entire mineral resources of the 
country are far from being tully revealed. And even were 
they so the lack of manufactories would tend to conceal 
their importance. In September, 1S64 the New Zealand 
Government Emigration Beard forwarded the first five vessel- 
loads of passengers to Australia. New gold fields and reefs 
were discovered in 1864, rich and deep. 

This population is rapidly spreading itself alorg the 
eastern coast, northward to the tropical regions, and 
from Western Australia in a northwesterly direction. 
The southeastern corner was originally the rm ceptacle 
for the tide of emigration which is now gradually 
progressing into those regions formerly held to be of a 
desert nature, an extended Sahara of sand anid stone. 
From the western bounds of South Australia the continent 
has been crossed to the Gult of Carpeutaria, which lies east 
of the province of Western Australia. This region was 
reported barren and unhealthy ; and the fact that it was the 
penal colony withheld from it public favor. But in 1864 
private exploration furnished a chart of the almost unknown 
land. The expedition skirted the north coast for over 1,000 
miles, touching at different points to explore the interior. 
5,000,000 acres of well-grassed and well-watered country 
were thus laid open to occupation and cultivation. This Dis- 
trict of Glenelg, formerly Dampier’s Land, is capable of graz- 
ing 4,000,000 sheep ; and 300 emigrants were sent thither 
by the Camden Harbor Association of Melbourne. Governor 
Hampton offers the land freely for occupation, which would 
greatly increase the national resources. Labor is in great 
demand, and the colonists here would willingly accept the 
convict labor which England offers so abundantly ; but the 
astern Australians protest most loudly against this, forget- 
ting that their present prosperity is founded upon it. In 
fact, they so strenuously oppose this result of transportation, 
which is the only substitute for free labor at that puint, that 
they threaten to discontinue all communication unless the 
forwarding of convicts be abolished. The Duke of Newcas- 
tle promised, in the name of the Crown, in 1564, that the 
number of convicts sent to Western Australia should not 
exceed 500 annually, and that ‘** conditional pardons” should 
be done away with. The Eastern Australians, obtaining this 
concession, clamored for more, ignoring the fact that twenty- 
seven years ago they claimed the privilege of receiving con- 
victs. The home government, apart from its consideration 
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of its own interests, should support the weaker party; and 
the Eastern Australians exceed the western inhabitants by 
nearly a million and a half, with excess of revenue in pro- 
portion. Thus it would be well and just for the British 
gov-rnment to oceupy for purposes it considers proper, the 
lands hitherto unknown to, and therefor unowned by, the 
provincial government. 

For sume time past the natives of New Zealand have been 
in a state of revolt; this struggle, which arose from a defence 
of the landed interests of the colony, is the last protest 
against civilization; and once en led, the spirit of barbarism 
cannot again defy the powers of progress. 

The Maiories were favored at the first outbreak by the 
church party, who desired the credit of their conversion 
to Clhiistianity. They claimed the right to live in their own 
territory in a state of nature, like their free ancestors. 
With all the instruction they had received in the arts of 
civilization, they attempted to exact the privilege of roam- 
ing their hunting-grounds exempt from all task of cultiva- 
tion. They impeded the advancement of the colony by 
refusing to sell their lands, and tried to enclose the colonists 
within a narrow strip of country, while they possessed 
large open tracts. This attempt was, of course, futile ; the 
whites once settled upon the soil, the course of future events 
was fixed. In the conflict b tween two antagonistic races, 
the superior must prevail. Humanity would inculcate the 
duty of mitigating, as far as possible, the condition of the 
savages, but should not permit them to bar the advance of 
civilization. During the contest, the Maiories have evinced 
the utmost skill and ingenuity in protecting themselves from 
the attacks of the whites; the arms and defences of the 
latter where copied or imitated with the most surprising 
facility ; the colonial troops were met on their advance into 
the euemy’s country by rifle-pits and forts, well coustructed 
and defended; while the natives resisted them successfully, 
in many instances with but half their numbers. They made 
percussion-caps fur their firearms out of the tops of old 
buttons, gathered up the spent bullets of the soldiers and 
returned them with deadly aim; and after the demolition 
of one of their “pahs,” or torts, by artillery, they provided 
against its effect with surprising forethought and skill. Alto- 
gether they made a most obstinate defence, and their ulti- 
mate subjection may be attributed mainly to their want of 
unity ; for after a battle, instead of following up a success, 
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they held a grand council, where even the youngest warrior 
was allowe:l to offer plans and insist upon their fulfillment 
in the next engagement. Uuder such direction we may con- 
sider their subjugation as determined. 

Referring to the present condition of affairs in the colo- 
nies, the London Tumes, in its closing number for 1564, 
speaks as follows : 


“The eolonial record for the past year has been nnusually eventful. 
Disputes have arisen between the Crown and the colonial government 
in regard to the disposition of troops in the Maiori revolt. The Imperial 
government occupies, to a certain extent, the position of a powertal 
ally, who insists on dictating the terms of his assistance to the principals 
in the contest. The colonists, having made great sacrifices to avert 
imminent dangers, are slow to appreciate either the tenderness of the 
colonial oflice to the insurgents, or the careful regard to econoiny which 
is incumbent on an English minister and his agents. The early suppres- 
sion of the rebellion would, among its beneficial results, render necessary 
the solution of many troublesome questions. Other unforeseen conse- 
quences of responsible parliamentary government are, at the same 
moment, causing embarrassment in some of the Austrajian culonies. 
The inhabitants of Victoria have preferred, with intemper: nee ard 
rudeness, a demand, which, in substance, was not unreasonuble, for the 
abolition of transportation to Western Austraiia. In default of a satis- 
faction, whieh had, as it happened, already been accorded, the colonial 
ministers fuolishly threatened a suppression of intercourse with the con- 
viet colony, and a knot of ill-bred agitators consigned a number of 
notorious malefactors by a home-bound vessel for England. The same 
colony is engiged in a quarrel of its own with the parent settlement of 
New South Wales, which, finding a portion of its trade diverted to 
Melbourne, proposes to establish a line of custom-houses along the 
Victoria frontier. This particular dispute may easily be arranged by a 
customs union; and it is probable that experience and reflection may 
revive or create a more rational feeling of loyalty to the most liberal and 
patient of metropolitan governments. No thoughtful observer regards 
with surprise or alarm the inevitable collisions which occur during the 
early yeurs of a matual political relation which has no_ historical 
precedent.” 


It may be possible that this relation may continue in:lefin- 
itely, but our own historical precedent leads us to believe 
that the present differences with the home goverument are 
but preludes to a political revolution which will eventually 
elevate Australia to her proper position among the great 
republics of the world. Whatever may be her future, she 
will always be closely connected with the United States. 
The rapyl ‘and easy passage across the Pacific from Me — 
aud Sydney to San Francisco directs commerce thence. And 
upon the completion of the Pacific Railroad the connection 
with the Atlantic manufacturing states will undoubtedly 
enable America to take the place of England as the depot for 
all Australian products; and the contemplated telegraphic 
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communication between the two countries will enable the 
grain states of the Mississippi valley to take the advantage 
offered by short crops at any season in California. It would, 
indeed, be well tor the shipping and manufacturing interests 
of America to examine well the new fields for enterprise open 

in the South Pacifie Islands. 





Arr. I1].—Oration by Greoxce Bancrort on Apranam Livxcoun, the 
Martyr President, Delivered in the Halk of the House of 
Representacives of the United States, February, 1566. 


We have read many eulogies by ancient and modern 
orators on the illustrious dead, but never one like this. That a 
gentleman like Mr. Baneroft, who has had some experience as 
a diplomatist, could deliver such an oration, in such a place, 
and to such an audience, would seem ineredible to us, did 
not the evidence of its authorship reach us in a thousand 
forms. Nor was it on any one ground that we were led to 
regard it as a spurious document—a burlesque on the real 
eulogy, when we first glanced over it in the columns of a 
morning paper. There are at least a half dozen subjects 
upon which a good deal more is said in it than upon Mr. Lin- 
coln; but not one is touched without a violation, more or 
less gross, of international courtesy. Far be it from us to 
maintain that those governments and statesmen so roughly 
treated by Mr. Bancroft do not deserve to be criticised. On 
the contrary, we think that several of them deserve worse 
than he has said, although not exactly on the grounds which 
he has assigned. But had all been convicted of the chirges 
which he has preferred against them, so that it would have 
been impossible to deny them, it would still have been most 
injudicious, and in execrable taste, to tell them so in the 
presence of their representatives, as he has done. 

Itad Mr. Bancroft been invited to a private party to 
deliver a eulogy on the character of a deceased friend, we do 
not think for a moment that he woeld have considered himself 
justified in pointing out the faults of most of the families 
represented, even though they were so notorious that they 
could not be denied. This, we are sure, he would regard as 
unpardonably rade; nor would he do it, though convinced 
that those most offeuded would listen patiently and not 
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interrupt him ; and yet his doing so would hardly be a grosser 
violation of decorum and propriety than what he has done. 
This is deeply to be regretted, because it is beneath the dig- 


nity of a great nation like ours to give offence to other 


nations in the presence of their representatives, and while the 
latter are to consider themselves as its invited guests. 
Without anything of this kind there are too many 
Europeans who are ever ready to deny that we have any 
adequate regard for the usages of civilized life. Even when 
made upon actual enemies, such attacks are condemned as 
unwise and injudicious by every respectable writer on inter- 
national law. ‘In so civilized an age, it may be unnecessary 
to observe,” says Vattel, “ that, in those pieces which are 
published on the subject of war, it is proper to abstain from 
every opprobrious expression indicative of hatred, animosity 
and rage, and only calculated to excite similar sentiments in 
the bosom of the enemy. A prince ought to preserve the 
most dignified decorum, both in his words and in his w ritings. He 
ought to respect himself in the person of his equals ; aud, though 
it is his misfortune to be at variance with a nation, shall he 
inflame the quarrel by offensive expressions, and thus deprive 
himself even of the hopes of a sincere reconciliation ?”’* 

This was written more than a century ago, but the 
older writers, including Grotius, are equally careful in 
recommending the language of moderation and courtesy 
even to enemies. Nay, the ancient Romans, at the time 
they are said to have been most arrogant, observed the 
language of courtesy even to those whom they had most 
trouble in couquering. Nor did their orators observe a 
different course. Cicero was not only moderate and con- 
ciliatory himself in his official intercourse with foreign 
nations, but he advised all others to be the same ;+ and per- 





* Vattel, ‘‘ Droit des Gens, &c,”’ book iii., c. iv. 

+ This, like everything else that was valuable in morals, politics and juris- 
prudence, he Jearned from the Greeks. Be it remembered that even in his 
Philippics, Demosthenes prefers to compliment Philip, rather than to abuse 
him. The foilowing passage will serve as an example, and may perhaps 
serve as a lesson to others, as well as to Mr. Bancroft :— 

“If there is a man in this assembly,” says the Prince of Orators, 
“who thinks that we must find a formidable enemy in Philip, 
while he views on one hand the numerous armies which surround him, and 
on the other the weakness of our state, despoiled of so much of its dominions, 
I cannot deny that he thinks justly. Yet let him reflect on this! there 
was a time, Athenians! when we possessed Pydna, Patidoea, and Melthone, 
and all that country round ; when many of the states, now subjected to him, 
were free and independent, and more inclined to our alliance than to his. 
If Philip, at that time weak in himself, and without allies, had desponded of 
success against you, he would never have engaged in those enterprises 
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haps it would not be altogether out of place to remember 
an advice of his on the present occasion. ‘ Good sense,” he 
says, ‘1s the foundation of eloquence as of all other things 
that are raluable. It happens in oratory, exactly as it dues 
in life, that frequently nothing is more difficult than to 
discern what is proper and becoming. In consequence of mis- 
taking this, the grossest faults are often committed. For, to 
the different degrees of rank, fortune, and age among men, 
to all the varieties of time, place,and authority, the same 
style of language and the same strain of thought cannot 
agree. In every part of a discourse, just as in every part of 
lite, we must attend to what is suztable and decent ; whether 
that be determined by the nature of the subject of which we 
“treat, or by the characters of those who speak.’’* 

Mr. Bancroft would have done well to remember this 
advice, especially when telling us, as we shall presently see, 
what immense advantages our Republic possesses in accumu- 
lated knowledge and experience over all other governments 
that have preceded it. At all events, the greatest of modern 
orators have fully adopted these precepts of Cicero. The 
speeches of Burke, Pitt, and Fox on international questions, 
as well as those of Webster, Clay, and Everett, are too 
familiar to our readers to render it necessary to point out 
the course they have pursued in circumstances of this kind. 

If we examine the greatest orators of France, we shall 
find that they have not been less careful in remembering 
that, in order to bestow sufficient praise un the most illus- 
trious of their fellow-countrymen or countrywomen, it is 
not necessary to offend, by contrast or otherwise, the men or 
women of any other country. On the contrary, when the 
opportunity has presented itself, they have preferred the 





which are now crowned with success, nor could have raised himself to that 
pitch of grandeur at which you now behold him. But he knew well that 
the strongest places are only prizes laid between the combatants, and ready 
for the conqueror. He knew that the dominions of the absent devolved 
naturally to those who are in the field ; the possessions of the supine, to 
the active and intrepid. Animated by these sentiments, he overturns 
whole nations He either rules universally as a conqueror, or governs a8 a 
protector. For mankind naturally seek confederacy with such as they are 
resolved, and preparing not to be wanting to themselves.” 

* Est eloquentia, sicut reliquarum rerum, fundamen‘um, sypientia; ut 
enim in vita, sic in oratione nihil est difficillius quam quod deceat vilere ; 
hujus iguoratione sepissime pecestur; non enim omnis fortina. non omnis 
auctoritas. non omni; etas, nec vero locus, aut tempus, ant au litor omnis, 
eodem aut verborum genere tract indus est, aut cententiarum. S-mperque in 
omni parte orationis, ut vite, quid deceat considerandum ; quod et in re de qua 
agitur positum est, et in personis et eorum qui dicunt et eorum qui audiunt.’’— 
Orator ad Brutum. 
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language of eulogy to that of reproach. This is true, for 
example, of the eloquent Bossuet. Never had a Freneh 
orator a more enticing opportunity to attack England, while 
eulogizing one of his own people, than had Bossuet in his 
eulogy on the queen of the unfortunate Charles I.; but, 
scorning to avail himself of it, he pays a high tribute to the 
nation as well as to the king, whose misgovernment of it 
cost him his life. Instead of abusing Cromwell or the Puri- 
tans for having put the king to death, the orator attributes 
his fate only to the malignity of fortune. *‘ Poursuivi a 
toute outrauce,” he says, ** par ’implacable malignité de la 
fortune. trahi de tous les siens il ue s’est pas manqué a lui 
méme.” 

Speaking in the same cosmopolitan and conciliatory spirif 
throughout, the highest compliment he payg to the queen is 
that she has so long and peaceably enjoyed one of the noblest 
crowns in the universe (“* une longue et paisible jouissance 
d'une des plus nobles couronnes de Vunivers.”) In his 
equally eloquent and admirable oration on the life and char- 
acter of Henrietta Anne of England, Duchess of Orleans, he 
is equally observant of international courtesy and public 
decency. One sentence is all we need quote in proof of 
this: ** Princess, the worthy object of the admiration 
of two great kingdoms, was it not enough that 
England had to lament your absence without being 
also forced to mourn your death?”* Nor is it alone 
to England the orator is thus courteous. He is. still 
more so, if possible, to Spain and Germany, as may be seen 
from his oration on the great Condé ;+ but in all his orations 


© Princesse, le digne objet de l'admiracion de deux grands royaumes, 
n'etvit-ce assez que l’Angleterre pleurét votre absence, sans étre encore 
reduite a pleurer votre mort.”’ 

+ **Come, people, come now, but come, rather, princes and lords ; you who 
judge the earth, and you who open to men the gates of beaven ; and you more 
than all others, princes and princesses, noble scions of so many kings, lumin- 
aries of France, but to-day obscured and overwhelmed with your grief as with 
a cloud ; come to see the little that remains to us of so august a personage, 
of so much grandeur, of so great glory. Look around you: bebold all that 
constitutes magnificence and piety in order to honor a hero ; titles inscriptions, 
vain tukens of that which is no more; forms which seem to weep around a 
tom, and fragile images of a grief that time bears away with all the rest; 
columns which seem desirous of bearing to heaven the testimony of 
our nothingness; and nothing, in short, is wanting in all these honors, only 
the one to whom they are rendered. Weep, then, over these feeble remains of 
human life, weep over this sad immortality which we give to heroes But 
appreach, especially, O you who run with so much ardor in the career of glory, 
warlike, intrepid souls! Who was more worthy to command you? In whom 
have you found more honorable authority ? Mourn, then, for this great 
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there is not a finer passage than that in which he pays a 
tribute to Austria in his oration on the death of Maria Theresa. 
Referring to the conference between Cardinal Mazarin and 
Louis de Haro, at the time of the marriage of the Austrian 
princess to Louis XIV., he uses language very different from 
that applied by Mr. Bancroft to any of the great nations of 
Europe : 

*Tsle pacifique od se doivent terminer les différens de deux grands 
empires, 4 qni tu sers de limite; ile éternellement mémorable par les con- 
férences de deux grands iministres, ob l'on vit developper toutes les 
addresses et tous les secrets d'une poliiique si ditférent; oi lun se don- 
nait du poids par sa lenteur, et l'autre prenait Pascendant par sa pénétra- 
tion ; auguste journée ot deux feéres nations longtems ennermies, et alors 
réconciliées par Marie Therese, s’avancent sur leurs confins, leurs rois 4 

“leur téte, non plus pour se combattre, mais pour s’embrasser; oi ces 
deux rvis avee leur cour dtune grandeur, d'une politesse et d’une magni- 
ficence, aussi bien que d'une conduite se ditférent, furent l’an 4 l'autre et 4 
tout "univers un si grand spectacle ; fétes sacrées, mariage tortuné, voile 
nuptial, bénédiction, sacrifice. puis-je méler aujourd'hui vos cérémonies et 
Vos pompesavec ces pompes funebres, et le comble des grandeurs avec leurs 
ruines ¢” 

The best orators of modern times, republican as well as 
monarchical, regard this as a model of international cour- 
tesy ; in short, all agree that courtesy requires that, if any 
foreign country or statesman has to be referred to in a 
eulogy on the dead, the language used should not be off+ns- 
ive, but complimentary. But perhaps it will be alleged, in 
behalf of Mr. Bancroft, that the orators of republics are priv- 
ileged to speak their minds independently on all occasions, 
especially in reference to emperors, kings, or queens, or their 
ministers. Some, no doubt, would grant them that privilege, 
but upon what ground? Is it not on the ground that they 
are not so refined or well bred as monarchical orators? 
None understood this better than the founders of our Repub- 
lic ; but did they seek to avail themselves of the privilege ? 
Could the most censorious monarchist or anti-republican 
charge Washington, Jefferson, or Franklin with discourtesy 
to the representatives of foreign nations? On the contrary, 
it is admitted by all that none were more courteous. Will 
it be said that those great men were so because the nation 








captain, and say, in wailing : ‘ Behold him who led us in dangers; unter him 
were formed many renowned captains, whom his examples have elevated to the 
first honors of war ; his shadow is still ab!e to gain battles, and behold, though 
he is silent, even his name incites us; and at the same time he warns us that, 
in order to tind in death rest from our labors, and not to arrive without resource 
to our eternal dwelling, with the kings of the earth we must serve the king of 
heaven. '’’ 
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was then weak ? or that, if they were alive now, their con- 
duct would be different? No greater injustice could be done 
their memory, since none can better afford to be courteous 
than the powerful, and that it is the characteristic of little 
minds to be submissive and obsequious while they are weak, 
and then arrogant and defiant when they get strong. 

But let us see whether we judge our orator justly or 
uLjustly, only premising that, if the latter, we do so uninten- 
tionally. Mr. Bancroft commences his oration by informing 
Congress, “That, God rules in the affairs of men is as cer- 
tain as any truth of physical science.” Might he not as well 
have told the world that it is the sun and not the moon that 
gives us light by day, except his object was to prepare us for 
the wonderful things that are to follow ? and yet, if God rules in 
the affairs of men, as he tells us, why blame France, En- 
gland, Austria, &c., for the manner in which they have been 
rule |, or for the conduct of their human rulers? Lest this 
might seem to be an unfair question, or one not justified by 
the context, we quote from the same paragraph : 


‘Kings are lifted yp or thrown down, nations come and go, reprblics 
flourish and wither, dynasties pass away like a tale that is told; but 
nothing is by chance, though inen in their ignorance of canses may think 
so. The deels of time are governed, as well as judged, ty the decrees of 
eternity. ‘\he caprice of fleeting existences bends to the immovable om- 
nipotence which plants its foot on all the centuries, and has neither 
change of purpose nor repose.” 


Why, then, blame such “ fleeting existences” as Napoleon 
III., Lord Palmerston, or the ** Austrian adventurer,” some- 
times styled the Emperor of Mexico? or why have so much 
gratitude for such “ fleeting existences”’ as the Czar of Rus- 
sia and the Emperor of China? Self-praise is generally to 
be received with some allowance for contingeacies, espe- 
cially if it is made in the superlative degree; we think, there- 
fore, that our readers will feel their modesty somewhat com- 
promised by the following account of the nation’s birth : 


“In the fullness of time a republic rose up in the wilderness of Amer- 
ica. Thousands of years had passed away before this child uf the ages 
could be born. From whatever there was of good in the systems of former 
centuries she drew her nourishment; the wrecks of the past were her 
warnings. With the deepest sentiment of faith fixed in her inmost nature, 
she disenthralled religion from bondage to temporal power, that her wor- 
ship might be worship only in spirit and in truth, The wisdom which 
had passed from India through Greece, with what Greece had added of 
herown; the jurisprudence of Rome, the mediaval municipalities, the 
Teutonic method of representation, the political experience of England, 
the benignant wisdom of the expositors of the law of nature and of nations 
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in France and Holland, all shed on her their selectest influence. She 
washed the gold of political wisdom from the sands wherever it was found ; 
she cleft it from the rocks; she gleaned it among ruins. Out of all the 
discoveries of statesmen and sages, out of all the experience of past human 
life. she compiled a perennial political philosophy, the primordial prin- 
ciples of national ethics, The wise men of Europe songht the best gov- 
ernment in a mixture of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy; and 
America went behind these names to extract from them the vital elements 
of social forms, and blend them harmoniously in the free commonwealth, 
which comes nearest to the illustration of the natural equality of all men. 
She entrusted the guardianship of established rights to law, the move- 
ments of reform to the spirit of the people, and drew her force trom the 
happy reconciliation of both.” 


We should like to know whether any other “ child” of 
ancient or modern times has had so long a period of gesta- 
tion? If it be found that there has been such another, it 
will not be easy to show that it had such an enormous amount 
of wisdom and knowledge as our child. No other child, 
it would seem, hes had * all the experience of past hunan 
life ;”’ and yet there are intelligent Americans, as well a 
foreigners, like De Gobineau and De Tocqueville, ate 
imagine that the Byzantium empire and even Carthage had 
nearly as many advantages in their origin as the United 
States. This the ‘y attempt to explain by teling us that 
Byzantium had ready at her hand all the best fruits of the 
combined civilizations of Greece and Rome, including their 
literatures, sciences, arts, and systems of government and 
jurisprudence ; and that ¢ ‘arthage. possessed, in a similar man- 
ner, all the fruits of the Phoenician and Assyrian civilizations. 
It is probable, however, that neither possessed * the primor- 
dial principles of national ethics,” which it seems we did, and 
this may account for their not having endured to vur time ; 
if, indeed, their disappearance from the earth was not in- 
tended merely as a lesson for us. This is all the more likely 
from the fact that, as Mr. Baneroft tells us, “ republics had 
heretotore been limited to small countries, or cities and their 
dependencies.” No other had a continent to itself ; although 
it is popularly believed that republican Rome not only 
called herself the mistress of the world, but that her claim 
to that distinction was pretty generally acknowledged. Be 
this as it may, if extent of territory is evidence of superior 
greatness in a republic, must it not be regarded in a some- 
what similar light in monarchies or despotisms ; aud, if so, 
does it not follow that the two greatest vations in ihe world 
are Russia and Brazil ? 

Mr. Bancroft next treats us to a long and somewhat 
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tedious history of slavery. We beg to be excused from taking 
any further notice of this than to remark, with all due respect, 
that we sympathize deeply with those who were obliged to 
listen so long to so trite a tale. But even yet we have not 
a word about the supposed subject of the oration. When 
the orator finally reaches the Martyr President, it seems to 
us that he treats ‘im rather cavalierly. There is no other 
oration, ancient or moderr, of which this part of Mr. Ban- 
croft’s more forcibly reminds us than that of Mascaron on the 
memory of Anne of Austria. The French orator devotes the 
first half of his oration to the long sterility of the queen, and 
to the ficundity which followed it. This might seem a 
somewhat odd way to glorify a lady after her death; yet the 
author pays much more attention to the unities than Mr. 
Bancroft, and is quite as logical withal. After an elaborate 
comparison of spiritual beings, who are sterile, with corporeal 
beings, who are fruitful, the orator exclaims: ** Were Ito stop 
here, gentlemen, what position would you assign Anne of 
Austria? Would you place her in the rank of angels and 
of spiritual substances in the time of her sterility, or would 
you rank her in her fecundity among those illustrious ladies 
and those heroines who have signalized themselves by the 
production of their children? * * * It has not been the 
will of heaven that this question should remain undecided ; 
her sterility has proved that we should regard her as an angel 
whose beauty we admire, and whose protection we love, 
however sterile it might be.”* This is very much in thie 
style of Mr. Bancroft, the chief difference being that Mascaron 
makes no attack in his oration on any nation or people, 
except his treatment of the angels may be regarded in that 
light. 

The first information Congress and the world receives 
from Mr. Bancroft in regard to Mr. Lincoln is the following : 
‘* His mother could read, but not write; his father could 
do neither ; but his parents sent him, with an old spelling- 
book, to school, and he learned in his childhood to do both.” 

Is there anything very remarkable inthis? Men, whose 


***Si j'en demeurais 14, Messieurs, quel partage donneriez-vous 4 Anne 
d’Autriche’ la mettriez-vous parmi la rang des anges et des substances 
spirituelles dans le tems de sa stérilité, ou bien dans sa fécondité, lui donneriez- 
vous li premiere place parmi ces dames illustres et ces héroines qui se sout 
signalées par la production de leurs enfans? Le ciel n'a pas voulu que cette 
question fit indécise: sa stérilité a fait voir que nous devions la regard>r 
comme un ange dont nous admirons la beauté et aimons la protection, quelque 
stérile qu'il puisse étre."’ 
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parents could not give them even an old spelling-book, have 
acquired as much knowledge as Mr. Lincoln ; and by this we 
do wot mean any reflection either on his education 
or himself. But if the use our late lamented Pre- 
sident made of the old spelling-book is not partic- 
ularly unlike what others have made of a_ similar 
article, perhaps the same remark will not apply to the events 
recorded in the following sentence : ‘* When eight years old, 
he floated down the Ohio with his father on a raft, which 
bore the family and all their possessions to the shore of Indi- 
ana; and, child as he was, he gave help as they toiled 
through dense forests to the interior of Spencer county.” It 
is not entirely clear from this whether he floated with his 
father only, or with his father and the rest of the family ; 
although it would seem that the latter “ and all their pos- 
sessions’? were ou some part of the same raft which carried 
the future President. After presenting a few more facts of 
a ki..dred character, Mr. Bancroft entertains us, at considera- 
ble lengih, with those interesting episodes which relate to 
England, France, Austria, Mexico, Russia, China, &c , as if it 
occurred to him that there was danger of his becoming too 
prosy ; and then he gives his attention to Mr. Lincoln for a 
few minutes more. We beg leave, however to pursue a dif- 
ferent course; that is, we prefer to dispose of all he says of 
Mr. Lincoln, especially as it is but very little, before we 
address ourselves to the episodes. Speaking of Mr. Lincoln’s 
intellectual character, the orator remarks: 

* The habits of his mind were those of meditation and inward thought, 
rather than of action. We excelled in logical statement more than in 
executive ability. He reasoned clearly, his reflective judgment was 


good, and his purposes were tixed; but, like the Hamlet of Ais only poet, 
his will was tardy in action,” 


There must, we suppose, be some difference between 
“ meditation” and “ inward thought” (not outward thought, 
mind), but we confess we are unable to see it. Nor can we 
fully understand that either meditation or inward thought 
is not mental action. 

Nothing can be more contradictory than Mr. Bancroft’s 
character of Mr. Lincoln. In one place he tells us that “ he 
was the most unassuming of men;” but in the very next 
paragraph we are told that, “sometimes by a sudden ta‘er- 


Jervnce transcending the usual jorms, he rather confused than 


advanced the public business.” We are informed that ‘a 
good president will secure unity to his administration by 
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his own supervision of the varions departments.” Does 
it not follow, then, that Mr. Lincoln was not a good 
president, in Mr. Baneroft’s opinion, since he informs us, in 
the very next sentence, that ‘his (Mr. Lincoln’s) supervi- 
sion of affairs was unsteady and incomplete?” In short, 
according to the chosen orator of Congress, the Martyr 
President had, after all, many defects in his character; but 
no sooner is he compared with Palmerston than those 
very defects become evidences of superior abilities. We 
may be mistaken, but we think the following parallel would 
be in very questionable taste were it even true: 


“Palmerston was exclusively an Englishman, and mace his boast in 
the House of Commons that the interest of England was his Shibboleth ; 
Lincoln thought always of mankind, as well as his own country, and 
served human nature itself.  VPaimerston, from his narrowness as an 
Englishman, did not endear his country to any one court or to any one 
people, but rather caused uneasiness and dislike; Lincoln left America 
more beloved than ever by all the peoples of Europe. Palmerston was 
self possessed and adroit in reconciling the conflicting claims of the 
factions of the aristocracy; Lincoln, frenk and ingenuvus, knew how to 
poise himself on the conflicting opinions of the people. Palmerston was 
capable of insolence towards the wenk, quick to the sense of honor, not 
heedtul ot right; Lincoln rejected counsel given only as a matter of policy, 
and was not capable of being wilfully unjust. Palmerston, essentially 
superficial, delighted in banter, and knew how te divert grave opposition 
by playtul levity; Lincoln was a man of infinite jest on his lips, with 
saddest earnestness at his heart. Palmerston was a fair representative of 
the aristocratic liberality of the day, choosing for his tribunal not the 
conscience of humanity, but the louse of Commons; Lincoln took to heart 
the eternal truths of liberty, obeyed them as the commands of Providence, 
and accepted the human race as the judge of his fidelity. Palmerston did 
nothing that will endure ; his great achievement, the separation of Bel- 
gium. placed that little k ngdom where it must gravitate to France; 
Lincoln finished a work whieh all time cannot overthrow. Palmerston 
is ashining example of the ablest of a cultivated aristocracy ; Lincoln 
shows the genuine fraits of institutions where the laboring-man shares 
and assists to form the great ideas and designs of his country. Palmer- 
ston was buried in Westininster Abbey by the order of his qneen, and was 
followed by the British aristocracy to his grave, which, after a tew years, 
will hardly be noticed by the side of the graves of Fox and Chatham ; 
Lincoln was followed by the sorrow of his country across the continent 
to his resting-place in the heart of the Mississippi valley, to be remem- 
bered throvgh all time by his countrymen, and by all the peoples of the 
world.” 


Still rather in the style of Mascaron. Be it remembered 
that, in a preceding paragraph, it is stated, as acompliment to 
Mr. Lincoln, that he “ was through and through an Ameri- 
ean.” If this was rather a good quality in Mr. Lincoln, how 
can it be regarded as a reproach to Lord Palmerston that he 
“was exclusively an Englishman?” Supposing he did 
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make his boast in the House of Commons that “ the interest 
of England was his Shibboleth,” has no great statesman ever 
made a similar boast? What of Chatham, Fox, and Burke? 
What of Mazarin and Richelieu? Nay what of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Clay? There is not one of these illustrious 
men who has not made a similar boast ; but does posterity 
honor them the less on this account? Pericles, “ from his 
narrowness’’ as an Athenian, did not endear Athens *‘ to any 
onecourtor to any one people, but rather caused uneasiness 
and dislike” among all who sought to rival it ; and yet Pericles 
is regarded as a tolerably good statesman, if not as a great man. 
Whether the Athenian * served human nature itself,” like 
Mr. Lincoln, is another question, although it is beyond dis- 
pute that he, too, set a good many slaves at liberty—not 
black slaves, it is true, but slaves of the Caucasian race, who 
were probably not of so much account as the former. 

Palmerston, we are informed, was “essentially superfi- 
cial,” &c.; Lincoln was a “man of infinite jest on his lips 
(like the Yorick of ‘his only poet’), with saddest earnestness 
at his heart.” Now we submit that there is no contrast in 
this, but the reverse ; or, in other words, that to have infiuite 
jest. on the lips, especially if the jest be of the stale or far- 
tetched kind, 1s no evidence of protundity, but the coutrary : 
hence the comparison of Young: 


‘*Eternal siniles his emptiness betray, 
As shatlow streams run babbling all the way.” 


But Mr. Bancroft errs as much in his logic, and in his knowl- 
edge of the law of nations, as he does in his parallels; of 
this the following passage will serve as an example: 


“But while the vitality of America is indestructible, the British gov- 
ernment hurried to do what never before had been done by Uhristian 
powers, what was in direct contlict with its own exposition of public law 
in the time of our struggle fur independence. Though the insurgent 
states had not a ship in an open harbor, it invested them with all the 
rights of a belligerent even on the ocean ; and this, too, when the rebellion 
was pot only directed against the gentlest and most beneficent government 
on earth, without a shadow of justitiable cause, but when the rebellion 
was directed against human nature itself for the perpetual enslavement 
of a race.” 


Passing over the pretty generally recognized fact that 
there is nothing earthly the vitality of which is ‘* indestructi- 
ble,” we come at once to what is a simple matter of history. 
Our readers know that none condemned the course of En- 
gland in conceding belligerent rights to the rebel Confed- 
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eracy more earnestly than we. They will also bear us tes- 
timony that we have never evinced any particular admira- 
tion for British policy at home or abroad; but that, on the 
contrary. we have never shrunk from denouncing that policy 
in any of its developments which attracted our attention. 
But we have never made charges against England, or any 
other nation, the absurdity of which any intelligent person 
could easily expose; we would abstain from charges of this 
kind, if fur no other reason than that we should not like to 
subject ourselves to ridicule. Thus, Mr. Bancroft charges 
England with having done what “never before had been 
done by Christian powers ;”’ the hitherto unheard-of thing 
being the granting of belligerent rights to the rebels. How 
our ex-embassador and historian could make such a state- 
ment before so enlightened a body as the Congress of the 
United States seems to us inexplicable, for nothing could 
be more incorrect. 

There is no point on which writers on the laws of war 
are more unanimous than that any large section of a country 
engaged in war, whether against its own sovereign or any 
other, is entitled to belligerent rights. This is the opinion 
of Grotius, Puffeadorff, and Vattel ; nor do any of our Ameri- 
can authorities, who are worthy of being regarded as such, 
attempt to dispute the justness of that unanimity. Thus, 
Wheaton says: “Until the revolution 1s consummated, 
while tke civil war involving a contest for the government 
continues, other states may remain indifferent spectators of 
the controversy, still continuing to treat the ancient govern- 
ment as sovereign, and the government de facto as a society 
entitled to the rights of war against its enemy ; or May espouse 
the cause of the party which they believe to have justice on 
its side.”* We see from this that any nation may not ouly 
grant belligerent rights to subjects or citizens engaged in 
a civil war, but that it also may take part in the war with- 
out any violation of the law of nations. But were not both 
views fully illustrated during our own struggle with the 
mother country for independence? This question, also, we 
prefer to let Wheaton answer : 

“ Thus,even before their own formal declaration of independence, France 
and Spain opened their ports tothe North American colonists, and treated 
them as an independent people. (Annual Register, 1776, p. 182.*) Their 
private as well as public cruisers were not only admitted into the ports 


® Wheaton’s International Law, part i., chap. xi., page 40; Boston, 1863. 
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of the above-mentioned states, but the same friendly disposition was 
manifested by all the other European powers, except Portugal, restrained 
throngh the influence of England. (Ib., p. 183.*) In 1779, the states- 
general, in reply toa demand of the British ambassador to deliver up 
prizes brought by Paul Jones into the Texel, declared that they would in 
no respect take upon themselves to judge of the legality or illegality ot 
those who, on the open sea, take any vessels which do not belong to their 
country. (Annual Register, 1779, p. 249*; Martens, Nouvelles Causes 
Célébres du droit des gens tome i., p. 113.) This case is referred to in a note 
of Baron Van Zuylen to Mr, Pike, Minister of the United States, at the 
Hague, September 17, 18.1. The Netherlands minister of foreign atfairs 
remarks that ‘the United States, where belligerent rights were not rec- 
ognized by England, enjoyed at that time the same treatinent in the ports 
of the United Provinces as the Netherlands authorities now accord to 
the Confederate States.’ (Papers relating to foreign affairs, accoinpanying 
the President’s Message, December, 1861, p. 355. 


The same American authority gives several other 
instances; but one or two more will sutfice for our purpose : 


* During the existence of the civil war between Spain and her colonies 
and previous to the acknowledgment of the independence of the latter by 
the United States, the colonies were deemed by them belligerent nations, 
and entitled to all the sovereign rights of war against their enemy. (See 
inter al. Wheaton’s Rep., vol. iii. p. 610, United States v. Paliner’s; ib. vol. 
iv., p. 52, The Divina Pastora; ib., vol. vii., p. 337, The Santissima Trin- 
idad.) And when Texas declared herself independent of Mexico, in March, 
1836, to a remonstrance that the Texan flag was admitted to the port of 
New York, it was answered that in the previous civil wars between Spain 
and her colonies, ‘it had never been held necessary, as a preliminary to 
the extension of the rights of hospitality to either party, that the chances 
of war should be balanced, and the probability of eventual success deter- 
mined. For this purpose it had been deemed sutticient that the party had 
actually declared its independence, and at the time was actually maintain- 
ing it.” (Mz. Forsyth, Secretary of State, to the Mexican Minister, Sep- 
tember 20, 1836, President’s Message, &c., December, 1836, p. 79., To the 
same effect was the opinion of Mr. Butler, May 17, 1836. (Opinions of 
Attorney-General, vol. iii., p. 120.)'* 


When such is our own record, how absurd it is to 
dnnounce the mere fact of conceding belligerent rights to the 
rebels as a thing that “had never befure been done by 
Christian powers!” It would be just as reasonable and cor- 
rect to say that there had never been any rebel * belliger- 
ents” before the year 1861. But there is scarcely a state- 
ment made by Mr. Bancroft which is not in the same style of 
bombastic exaggeration. Take the following at random as 
an example. 

“For a time the war was thought to be confined to our own 
domestic affairs; but it was soon seen that it involved the destinies of 


mankind, and its principles and causes shook the politics of Europe to the 
centre, and from Lisbon to Pekin divided the governments of the world.” 





* Wheaton’s International Law, part i., ch. xi., p. 41. + Thi bid. p. 
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That every great war has more or less influence on the 
destinies of mankind may be admitted ; and certain it is that 
there have been other wars that have “ involved the destinies 
of mankind” quite as much as ours. May not this be said 
of the wars of the first Napoleon, not to go any further back ? 
In our opinion, the conqueror of Marengo, Austerlitz, and 
Jena * shook the politics of Europe” to a point quite as 
near their “ centre” as our war has; and we think it may 
also be said that he “ divided the governments of the world 
from Lisbon to Pekin” quite as much—perhaps a little 
more. 


But we have another word about England ; and not a very 
judicious or wise one—rather one that will make the very 
party intended to be chastised by it laugh in their sleeve at 
the author. After a few compliments to our Anglo-Saxon 
kindred, pretty much in the same style as those bestowed 
upon Mr. Lincoln, the orator enters in medias res in regard to 
England as follows : 


* But its government was become a government of land, and not of 
men; every biade of grass was represented, bat only a small minority of 
the people. In the transition from the feudal forms, the heads of the 
social organization freed themselves trom the military services which 
were the conditions of their tenure, and, throwing the burden on the 
industrial classes, kept all the svil to themselves, Vast estates that shad 
been managed by monasteries as endowments for religion and charity 
were appropriated to swell the wealth of courtiers aud favorites; and 
the commons, where the poor man once had his right of pasture, were 
taken away, and under forms of law eaclosed distributively within their 
own domains. Although no law forbade any inhabitant trom purchasing 
land, the costliness of the transfer constituted a prohibilion ; 30 Cat it 
was the rule of that country that the plough should not be in the hands 
of its owner. The church was rested on a contradiction, claiming to be 
an embodiment of absolute truth, and yet was a creature of the statute 
book. 

“The progress of time increased the terrible contrast between wealth 
and poverty ; in their years of strength, the laboring people, cut off from 
all share in governing the state, derived a scanty support trom the 
severest toil, and had no hope for old age but in public charity or 
death. A grasping ambition had dotted the world with military posts, 
kept watch over our border on the northeast, at the Bermudas, in the West 
Indies, held the gates of the Pucific, of the Southern and of the Indian 
oceans, huvered on our northwest at Vuneouver, held the whole of the 
newest continent, and the entrances to the old Mediterrane in and Red Sea, 
and garrisoned forts all the way from Madras to China.” 


Now, if Mr. Bancroft had only added some remarks 
about the Retorm bill, the corn laws, the Chartist riots, the 
coal-mines, the gaine-laws, and Martin’s act against cruelty 
to animals, the picture would have been complete and the 
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honor done Mr. Lincoln would, of course, have been much 
evhanced. As it is, indeed, there is no lack of variety. That 
the chureh should claim “ to be an embodiment of absolute 
truth”? seems a strange thing to Mr. Bancroft, and he ought 
to bea gvod judge since he has once been a preacher him- 
self, although we do not know what particular dogmas he 
has inculeated. But the most curious charge of all against 
England is that “a grasping ambition has (through her 
instrumentality) dotted the world with military posts, &c.” 
She “has garrisoned forts all the way from Madras to 
China.” Of course, no other nation would be guilty of 
such ambition as this ; no republic would have such a thing 
on its conscience. As for Russia, she would shrink from the 
like. The ezar has established no forts anywhere beyond 
the boundaries of his own modest empire! The Turks, the 
Persians, and even the Chinese would readily bear testimony 
to this, and show what an acute observer Mr. Bancroft is! 
The truth is that the criticisins of our orator are as point- 
less as they are out of place. There is no sense in lecturing 
in England, in the middle of the nineteenth century, about 
her ancient commons, her feudal system, &e., &c. If there 
was any propriety or decency in chastising her at all, in an 
oration purporting to honor the memory of Mr. Lincoln, why 
not do so tor something she has ‘lone, or has continued to do, 
in our own time? Why not tell her, for example, that in 
her very tender sympathy with the Confederate rebels (a 
sympathy, however, which she had a perfect right to euter- 
tain), she ought first to have looked at home; that she ought 
to have looked across the Liish channel, to the banks of the 
Ganges, orto China? Why not remind her that, while our 
generals carried on the war most “ barbarously ” against the 
Southerners, they did not blow any of them trom the 
cannon’s mouth? or that, although it may have been very 
wroug for us to go to war, eveu for our own preservation, 
we were hardly more to blame than she was in going to war 
with China, to force her to permit her people to be puisuned 
aud demoralized for the benefit of a nation whose notorious 
practice it has been for half a century to send Bibles and 
idols to the heathen in the one ship. But had he even said 


something that would be felt in the passages we have quoted, 


his subsequent remarks would have rendered it null and void; 
for in the next paragraph he says “ This country has always 
yearned tur good relations with England.” It it had such a 
yearning, it would be very contemptible. No great nation 
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ever yearned for the good will of any other; and if it did, 
that other would des spise it. A nation on the decline may 
be said to yearn for good relations with its powerful neigh- 
bor. Spain has had such a yearning, from time to time, in 
regard to France and England alternately ; but when this 
was most evilent to either, she has been most despised. 

But Mr. Bancroft likes to give “the governing class” a 
little salve betore he parts with them ; for how does he know 
but somebody might send him to the Court of St. James once 
more ? Accordingly, he makes the following very handsome 
admission: “Not that there have not, at all times, been just 
men among the peers of Britain—like Halifax in the days of 
James the Second, or a Granville, an Argyle, or a Houghton 
in ours ; and we cannot be indifferent to a country that pro- 
duces statesmen like Cobden and Bright.”” Ah, how thought- 
ful and conscientious our chosen orator is! One may be a 
* peer,” it seems, even in a nation that has allowed our rebel- 
lious brethren belligerent rights, and still be a tolerably decent 
sort of fellow—at least not so unjust that he would rob a 
hen-roost or pick the pocket of a democratic neighbor. As 
tor Houghton, Cobden, and Bright, they may regard them- 
selves as immortalized. Who will question their superior 
statesmansuip after this? In future, therefore, let none 
speak of Pitt, Burke, and Fox as the representative states- 
men of England; they were very good in their way and 
time, but they did not possess, like Houghton, Cobden, and 
Bright, that accumulated knowledge and wisdom which 
could have only attained their full development with ‘the 
child of the ages !” 

France comes next under review, and receives some hand- 
some compliments ; such, for example, as that she stands 
foremost on the continent for the solidity of her culture, * and 
that she had been moving steadily in her own way towards intel- 
lectual and political freedom,” &c. But lately she granted 
belligerent rights to the rebels, and accordingly she must be 
regi arded as at a stand-still for some time to come, if, indeed, 
intellectual decay has not already set in as a necessary con- 
sequence of her having offended “ the child of the ages.” 

These compliments to France are followed by another 
long and rather complicated piece of history. ‘ Just as the 
republican party had made an end of the rebellion,” says Mr. 
Bancroft, in reterence to Mexico, ** and was establishing the 
best government ever known in that region, and giving 
promise to the nation of order, peace, and prosperity, word 
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was brought us, in the moment of our deepest effliction, that 
the French emperor, moved by a desire to erect in North 
America a buttress for imperialism, would transform the 
republic of Mexico into a secundo-geniture for the house of 
Hapsburg.” That the French emperor should have chosen 
the moment of our deepest affliction to do such a thing was 
very unkind. After some additional observations to the same 
effect, our orator forms a climax as follows: “ So that the 
imperial system of Mexico, which was forced at once to 
recoguize the wisdom of the policy of the republic by adopt- 
ing it, could prove only an unremunerative drain on the 
Freuch treasury for the support of an Austrian adventurer.” If 
there be any truth in the precept of Quintil'an, that the first 
principle of art is to observe decorum,* what must we think 
of this? 

After France and Austria are thus disposed of, the Pope’s 
turn comes next; but we think his Holiness ought to feel 
very thankful for being let off so easily, for he is only 
reminded that this is not thesixteenth century, but the nine- 
teenth : 


“Tt was the condition of affairs in Mexico that invelved the Pope of 
Rome in our vifficu/ties so far that he alone among temporal sovereigns 
recognized the chief of the Confederate States as a president, and his sap- 
porters us @ people; and in letters to two great prelates of the Catholie¢ 
Chure!: in the Unite! States, gave counsels for peace at a time when peace 
meant the victory of secession. Yet events move as they are ordered. 
The blessings of the Pope at Rome on the head of Duke Maximilian could 
not revive in the nineteenth century the ecclesiastical policy of the six- 
teenth ; and the result is only a new proof that there can be no prosperity 
in the state without religious freedom.” 


It was, no doubt, a grave error on the part of the Pope to 
recognize, ‘‘as a people,” the “supporters” of Jefferson 
Davis; he should only have recognized them age a tribe ; 
and, of course, should not have counselled peace, since 
to do so was unchristian. He should have addressed the 
prelates in some such terms as the following: ‘,Venera- 
ble Brethren—Say not a word about peace to either of the 
belligerents, but rather slap each on the back, and advise 
them to fight it out!” 

It seems it was not patriotism, or love for the Union, 
that induced our people to fight so well after all, but univer- 
sal philanthropy : 

* When it. came home to the consciousness of the Americans that the 
war which they were waging was a war tor the liberty of all the nations 





* *Caput artis est decere’’ Instit, de Or. lib., ii., cap. i. 
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of the world, for freedom itself, they thanked God for the severity of the 
trial to which he put their sincerity, and nerved themselves for their 
duty with an inexorable will.” 

Generals Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan must have been 
as much uneasy about the liberties and rights of the Russians, 
Turks, Hottentots, and Caffres, &e., &., as they were about 
the people of New York, Penusylvania, or Massachusetts ; 
but, judging from the following paragraph, they must have 
thought particularly of the tree and happy subjects of the 
Czar, as well as of those of his Celestial Majesty : 

“ Then, too, was called forth the new power that comes from the simul- 
taneous diffusion of thought and feeling among the na‘ions of mankind. 
The mysterious sympathy of the millions throughout the world was given 
spontaneously. ‘The best writers of Europe waked the conscience of the 
thouglitful, till the intelligent moral sentiment of the Old World was drawn 
to the side of the unlettered statesman ot the West. Russia, whose em- 
peror had just accomplished one of the grandest acts in the course of time 
by raising twenty millions of boadmen into freeholders, and thus assur- 
ing the growth and culture of a Russian people, remained our unwaver- 
ing friend. From the oldest abode of civilization, which gave the first 
exainple of an imperial government with equality among the people, 
Prince Kung, the seeretary of state for foreign affairs, remembered the 
saying of Confucius, that we should not do to others what we would not 
that others should do to us, and in the name of the emperor of China 
closed its ports against the war ships and privateers ot the ‘ seditious.’ ’? 

We have occupied much more space with Mr. Bancroft’s 
oration than we had intended. But for this we have two 
excuses to offer: one is, that, notwithstanding its lugubrious 
tone throughout, we have seldum been more amused by a 
comedy ; the other is, that we should not act in accordance 
with the motto on our title-page did we permit such a docu- 
ment to go forth to the world without denying most emphat- 
ically that the gross violations of decorum and good taste 
which we have pointed out are to be regarded as in any 
manuer expressive of the enlightened sentiment of this 
country. We can assure our European readers that it 
would be a great injustice to the intelligent portion of the 
American people to think that they would approve of such 
Corinthian rudeness ; and that two-thirds, even of the sen- 
ators and representatives before whom the oration was 
delivered did not feel the less mortified because they did 
not oppose a pro forma vote ot thanks to the orator. The 
most charitable construction we can put upon the whole 
affuir, as tar as the orator is concerned, is, that his desire to 
get into office once more has got the better of his judgment, 
aud induced him to pander to the prejudices of the class 
who regard all who wear crowns, or even coronets, as their 
natural enemies. 
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Ant. 1V.—1. Miscellaneous Works of the Reverend Sypyey Sairu. 
London : 1860. 
2. A Memoir of the Reverend Sydney Smith. By his daugh- 
ter, Lady Hottanp. With a sel: ction from his lette rs, edited 
by Mrs. Austix. Two volumes. London; Longman & Co., 1855. 
Ar the commencement of the present century, Edinburgh, 
the metropolis of Scotland, was much resorted to by persous 
of the aristoeratic order in Engiand, who desired to obtain 
more particular knowledge of ethics and natural philosophy 
than was thent obe picked u p at the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Robertson, the historian, had departed to 
the world of shadows not long before. Adam Ferguson, the 
annalist of Rome, had also been removed, his place as pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy being worthily occupied by 
Dugald Stewart. Robert Henry, most laborious of literary 
workmen, who wrote a history of England, in six quarto 
volumes, scrupulously correct but immeasurably dull, also 
was no more. Perhaps it was his treatise on arts, manners, 
and literature, separate from the narrative, that suggested to 
Macvulay that splendid and comprehensive third chapter in 
his history, which so powerfully contrasts the manners, cus- 
toms, society, arts, and letters of the seventeenth with those 
of the nineteenth century. Hugh Blair, whose lectures and 
sermous hid made him famous in his time, had very lately 
shuffled off this mortal coil; and, a few years earlier, Thomas 
Blacklock, divine and poet, who, though physically blind, 
was the very first, among the leading Scottish literati, to 
acknowledge the rising genius of Robert Burns ; in which 
recognition he was followed by Mackenzie, in a generous 
critique published in the Lounger. But, though great men 
had departed, men of mark rema‘ned, and the future was full 
of promise. There, Jupiter Carlyle, the bold and shrewd 
minister of Inveresk, still lingered, though past the age of 
fourscore, devoting his few remaining hours to the comple- 
tion of that autobiography (first published in 1860) which, 
though he was unable to bring it down later than 1770, gives 
the best view of men and manners, in England as well as in 
Scotland, during the whole reign of the second and the first 
ten years of the third George. There, too, was Heary Mac- 
ke enzie, author of * The Man of Feeling ” and “ Julia de Rou- 
bigné,” gradually gliding into his sixth decade, yet whose 
vitality preserved him fur thirty more years of honorable 
leisure, in which he could remember that he had written 
* No line which, dying, he would wish to blot.” 
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There, too, was James Gregory, the ornament of E:lin- 
burgh University, and one of “a line of kings,” all of his 
blood and name, whose sceptre had power in the realms of 
learning and science. There was Fraser Tytler (afterwards 
a Scottish judge, with the courtesy title of Lord Wood- 
hous ee), whose “ Outlines of Universal History ” continue 
valuable and valued in our day—his father and his son also 
winning reputation asScottish historians—who was then in his 
prime, as well as Henry Erskine, brother of the future Lord 
Chancelior (who had lately won hiss spurs: by successful advo- 

cacy of the great rights of “ trial by jury ”), believed, by the 
Scottish bar at least, to bea far be 1terlawyer, andacknowledged 
to be the smartest man at the Scottish bar. Twinkling amid 
these planets was the feeble and flickering light of the elder 
brother of these Erskines, the Earl of Bueh: in, Who had no 
nobility, save of mere title, an] whose pertinacious egotism 
would have been ludicrous if it were not still more anuoying. 
Adam Ferguson, historian of the Roman republic, and highly 
esteemed for his writings on moral philosophy, still graced 
the scene, though he had passed the allotted ‘* threescore 
years and ten” of human lite. And, sti!l in his prime, there 
was Maleolin Laing, who hal found time, amid his labors at 
the bar, and the claims of society upon one of the most 
genial of men, to complete the unfinished volume of Dr. 
Henry’s “ History of England,” and produce a new edition of 
the ‘Poems of Ossian.” The Dii Majores of literature, 
law, science, and philosophy may be said to have then 
abounded in Edinburgh, and the generous hospitality of 
the people, the place, and the time was freely extended to all 
strangers who, avowedly visiting the city for the purpose 
of acquiring or extending knowledge, had any passable intro- 
duction, conducted themselves with propriety, aud pi aid their 
way with exact punctuality. 

At that time, when the present century had just opened. 
a new set of men were arriving in Edinburgh. As Lord Cock- 
burn said: “ The old suns were setting when the band of 
great thinkers and great writers, who afterwards concocted 
the Edinburgh Review, were rising into celebrity.” Most of 
the new men, too, were sensible enough to entertain liberal 
opinions, and bold enough to avow them ; neither prudent 
nor wise, perhaps, when the previous tone of their seniors 
had been much the reverse, and the whole patronage of the 
government was distributed among those only who osten- 
tatiously proclaimed their adhesion to toryism. Whoever did 
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not acknowledge William Pitt as “ the pilot who weathered 
the storm,” was a marked man, to be frowned down in his 
profession, to be coldly treated in ordinary society, to be 
accounted a Jacobin and a leveller, whose condition of mind 
was utterly hopeless, whose preseut was cloudy, and whose 
future must be obscure. 

In the summer of 1802, a few young men, who then 
resided in Edinburgh, were in the habit of meeting in each 
other’s rooms, upon odd evenings, and, their exchequer being 
low, the cust of material enjoyment was also limited. 
Where oysters were sold for sixpence a hundred—six score 
going to the hundred—in these remote days, and whiskey 
was proportionately cheap, these primitive suppers were 
procurable without any very heavy draft upon the purse. 
These gentlemen, thoroughly liberal in their politics, were 
hopetul and enthusiastic. They eagerly resolved to give 
utterance to their opinions. The proposal of one of them, 
that a periodical, critical and political, should be established, 
wus at once adopted. This little band consist d of John 
Allen, an Edinburgh doctor, who became an author because 
he had no patients; Thomas Brown, who also had gradu- 
ated in medicine, but did not practice it; Sydney Smith, 
a clergyman of the Church of England, but then stationed in 
Edinburgh as bear-leader to the son of a Wiltshire squire ; 
Francis Jeffrey, an advocate or lawyer, with small practice 
at the bar; ‘and Francis Horner and Henry Brougham, 
advocates and knowledge-seekers, with limited ambition. 

They were not very young men; Allen being thirty-two in 
1802, Smith thirty-one, Jeffrey twenty-nine, Brown and 
Horner twenty-four, and Brougham twenty-three. Neither 
were they unused to writing for the press. Allen had 
already eutered into the lists against Dr. Gregory in defence 
of Hume's speculations on liberty and necessity, and had 
actually published, in 1501, a book entitled “ An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Animal Economy,” which he had 
translated trom Cuvier. Sydney Smith already was a popu- 
lar preacher, delivering written sermons. Jeffrey had trans- 
lated some of the old Greek poets, six years before, for his 
owl amusement, and had written several articles for the 
Monthly Review, the Londun perivdical in which, forty-five 
years before, poor Oliver Goldsmith had executed much 
melancholy task-work, while wearing the livery of “ Shal- 
low Griffiths and his Wife,” who owned and conducted it. 
Brown bad published a refutation of Darwin’s * Zoonomia,” 
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six years before, at the age of eighteen. Horner, with 
extensive knowledge and gree at reasoning power, had not vet 
“ flashed his maiden pen.” Brougham, the junior of the 
band, was already the most prominent and best known at 
home and abroad ; a paper of his, “On the Refraction and 
Reflection of Light,” having been published in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of England, when he was only 
seventeen, and three other scientific papers also appearing 
in the same Transactions, in two succeeding years, before he 
was well out of his teens. ‘ One day,” Sydney Smith 
wrote, in the preface to his Works, in 1839, * we hap- 
pened to meet in the eighth or ninth story, or flat, in 
Buccleugh place, the elevated residence of the then Mr. 
Jeffrey. I proposed that we should set up a ‘ Review ;’ 
this was acceded to with acclamation. I was appointed 
editor, and remained long enough in Edinburgh to edit 
the first number of the Edinburgh Review.” No doubt, 
this is correct, for when Jeffrey, in 1843, collected his 
own ‘Contributions,’ making four octavo volumes, he 
dedicated the collection to Sydney Smith expressly as ‘ The 
Original Projector of the Edinburgh Review,” as the name, 
by the way, was not new, for in January, 1755, had ap- 
peared in Edinburgh a critical periodical, entitled the 
“ Edinburgh Review,” to which Adam Smith had contrib- 
uted two articles; the second and closing number being 
published in January, 1756. 

It had been intended that the first number of the new 
review should appear in June, 1802, but various cireum- 
stances delayed it. Archibald Constable, a very spirited, 
liberal, and intelligent man, consented to be the publisher ; 
and, almost from the first, became its proprietor by virtue 
of the capital he invested and the risk he ineurred. The 
first number appeared on October 10, 1802, and con- 
tained seven articles by Smith, four by Brougham, four by 
Horner, and five by Jeffrey, one of which, upon ‘ Mourier 
on the Influence of the French Revolution,” began the work. 
In a short time it became a power in the land, doing 
more than parliamentary debates and political meetings to 
liberalize public opinion. Before the second number 
appeared, Sydney Smith had returned to England, whence 
he continued to contribute for nearly twenty-six years, having 
written seventy-six articles in all, which yielded him about 
£90 per annum. Jeffrey, who became actual and con- 
tinuous editor of ‘the Review, after the first number, stipu- 
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lated with Constable, the publisher, for three things: 
a regular salary to himself, entire independence of action 
in the conduct of the work, and liberal payment to all 
contributors. Before leaving Scotland, Sydney Smith had 
written a letter to Constable, strongly recommending a 
fixed and liberal salary to-the editor, and ten guineas a 
sheet (sixteen pages) to the contributors. ‘If you do this,” 
he said, “ you will soon have the best review in Europe.” 

The success of the first number established the periodi- 
eal, and it did not require any compulsion to persuade able 
men, with untried ability, to accept payment for their arti- 
cles. Lord Jeffrey has recorded that “the first three num- 
bers were given to the publisher, he taking the risk and 
defraying the charges.” There was no regular editor until 
the fourth number, when Jeffrey was installed. The first 
rate of payment, then commenced, was ten guineas a sheet; 
soon alter, sixteen was made the minimum, “at which,” Lord 
Jeffrey said, “it remained during my reign, though two- 
thirds of the articles were paid much higher, averaging, I 
should think, from twenty to twenty-five guineas a sheet on 
the whole number” Soon, Henry Cockburn and John 
Murray (afterwards Scottish judges), Sir James Macintesh, 
Sir Walter Scott, Lord Webb Seymour, Jolin Leyden, Pro- 
fessor Playfair, Sir John Leslie, Dr. John Thomson, Thomas 
Thomson (the best antiquary in Scotland), Sir Charles Bell, 
and others, who subsequently achieved considerable reputa- 
tion in various modes, were among the early writers in the 
Edinburgh Review. 

To the original small band of friends who originated 
that periodical, let a few lines be given here. Allen, on the 
recommendation of Smith, travelled with Lord and Lady 
Holland through France and Spain, returning with them in 
1805, and thenceforth continuing, after Lord Holland’s death, 
a constant inmate of Holland House, where he was consulted 
as a living encyclopedia, and writing frequently, chiefly on 
politica! subjects, in the Edinburgh Review, to which he con- 
tributed more than forty articles. He was a member of the 
Record Commission, and held the lucrative office of Master 
of Dulwich College, which can be held only by a person 
named Allen, for some years before his death, which took 
place in April, 1843. Lord Brougham has drawn his char- 
acter with high eulogy in his “Historical Sketches of the 
Statesmen of the Time of George LI.” 

Jeffrey rose into considerable legal practice, notwithstand- 
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ing the occupation of his mind and time by the review, his tal- 
ents as an advocate being considerable; and he was considered 
so much at the head of his profession as, in 1829, to be chosen 
dean of the Faculty of Advocates, on accepting which dignity he 
resigned the editorship of the Review, and was succeeded by 
Professor Macvey Napier, a far inferior man. When Earl 
Grey formed his reform administration in November, 1830, 
it was remembered that Mr. Jeffrey had been a liberal at a 
time when it was profitless as well as perilous to be so, and 
was appointed lord advocate of Scotland, the highest legal 
office there, and entered parliament, where he did not equal 
anticipation as an orator, resigning in 1934, to take a vacant 
judgeshipin Edinburgh. From that time until his death, in Jan- 
uary, 1850, he was known as Lord Jeffrey ,and honor: ably distin- 
guishe ‘d himself as a sound, conscientious, and quick lawyer. 
Brown, after being partner for a time with Dr. Gregory , of 
Edinburgh, in his large medical practice, devoted himse if to 
literature and ethies, and succeeded Dugald Stewart in the 
chair of moral philosophy, in the University of Edinburgh ; 
his lectures, which went through many editions, still being 
popular. His chief contribution to psychology is the est: tN 
lishment of a sixth muscular sense. He wrote a great deal of 
poetry, his best production of that class being ‘* The Para- 
dise of Coquettes,” consi lered to be “the most brilliant 
imitation of Pope that has appeared.” His greatest work, 
of which repeated editions have appeared, was first published 
in 1804, entitled “Observations on the Nature and Tendency 
of Mr. Howe’s Doctrine concerning the Relation of Cause 
and Effect.’ Dr. Brown died in 1820, and was sueceeded 
by John Wilson, who, at the time, was more of a poet and 
far less of a philosopher. Francis Horner, abandoning the 
Scottish for the English bar,an example not lost upon his young- 
er friend, Henry Brougham, found his way into the House of 
Commous, immediately after the death of Fox in 1806, and 
there soon established the highest re putation as a practical 
legislator, becoming one of the leaders of the whig party, 
and repeatedly dee lining office. He died in his fortieth year ; 
and from the force of his charac! ‘er, the extent and varie ty 
of his knowledge, the power of his reasoning, and the sincer- 
ity ofhis political belief, must have won the highest prize sin 
politic had he survived. Of Brougham, now in his eighty- 
eighth year of whom, as of Moses, it may be said, that ** his 
eye is not dim, nor his natural force abated,” so much is 
known, as he still stands in living memory, that we need 
not trace his career. 
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Of the first editor of the Edinburgh Review we desire to 
speak more fully than of his associates and friends. We 
shall introduce, in ertenso, the Rev. Sydney Smith, one of the 
wittiest and wisest men of his time and country. It was largely 
owing to his actual and reputed connection with the Review that 
he succeeded in London after leaving Edinburgh society and, 
though never a very laborious man, he shrewdly determined 
to continue his contributions, because he liked to write, 
because he desired to have a certain degree of power and 
influence, and because the payment was an inducement to a 
man without an income, which was by no means large at 
first. He certainly floated into the tide of social life in Lon- 
don on the sustaining prestige of his being a prominent 
Edinburgh reviewer, and his talents as a conversationalist and 
an acceptable diner-out largely helped to keep him ever on 
the top wave. 

Sydney Smith was born in the county of Essex, in England, 
in 1771—the year in which Sir Walter Scott, James Mont- 
gomery, the poet, and Dr. John Lingard, the historian, came 
into the worll—and died in February, 1845, at the age of 
seventy-four. His father belonged to the middle class of 
English society, inherited a moderate fortune, led a wander- 
ing and unsettled life for many years, settled in Somersetshire, 
and married a handsome young lady of Huguenot parentage. 
From him Sydney Smith probably inherited his great animal 
spirits, a certain, or rather uncertain, degree of eccentricity, 
and that natural sagacity which bears the generic title of 
“ common sense ;” from his mother, that foreign aspect, par- 
ticularly the dark and expressive eyes, which was more per- 
ceptible in his earlier than his later years. His elder brother, 
Robert Smith, was educated at Eton, where George Canning 
and John Hookham Frere were his schoolmates and friends, 
sharing with them the editorship of ‘The Microcosm ;” com- 
pleted his education at Cambridge, where he became famous 
tor writing Latin verses ; adopted the profession of the law ; 
married Miss Vernon, aunt of the Marquis of Lansdowne ; 
was seut to shake * the fruit off the Paguda-tree ” as judge- 
advocate-general of Bengal; returned, after eight years’ serv- 
ice, with a large fortune ; sat in parliament for some years, 
where, and geuerally in society, he was familiarly known as 
‘* Bobus Smith ;” survived his brother Sydney only a fort- 
night, and bequeathed large estates in Northamptonshire, and 
£105,000 of personal property to his only son, Vernon 
Smith, created Baron Lyveden in 1859, after having been a 
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member of various whig governments from 1830 to 1858. A 
younger brother, Courtenay, who died in 1840, also accu- 
mulated a very large fortune as a judge in India. 

From the great public school of Winchester, where the 
abominable system of flogging embittered his youth, Sydney 
Smith went to Oxford. His university course was respect- 
able and undistinguished, though he and his brother Courte- 
nay had stood so high at Winchester that their classmates 
signed a round-robin to the effect that it was useless to eon- 
tend for the college prizes against the Smiths, “as they 
always gained them.” He graduated as Bachelor of Arts in 
October, 1792, and as Master four years later. Having gone 
to Oxford as “ captain” from Winchester School, he was 
entitled to a scholarship in New College, and afterwards to a 
fellowship. He took the latter in due course (it yielded him 
£100 a year while he was unmarried), and his father then 
stopped the not large allowance which he had made him up 
to that time, and never gave him another farthing until his 
death. Sydney Smith, who had a horror ot debt, contrived 
to jive within his income, small as it was, but had to deprive 
himself of many pleasures of society. Leaving Oxford, it 
became necessary to choose his profession. His own wish 
was to become a lawyer. His father signified his will that 
he should become a clergyman. Sydney acquiesced, was 
ordained, and settled down, in his twenty-fourth year, as 
curate of Nether-Avon, a small village in the midst of Salis- 
bury Plain. His parishioners were few aud plain, chiefly 
cottagers and small farmers, and among them he realized his 
own subsequent description of a curate as ‘tthe poor work- 
ing man of God ; a learned man iu a hovel, good and patient ; 
a comforter and a teacher ; the first and purest pauper of the 
hamlet ; yet, showing that, in the midst of worldly misery, 
he has the heart of a gentleman, the spirit of a Christian, aud 
the kindness of a pastor.” 

Mr. Hicks Beach, who resided on his estate at Nether- 
Avon, when not absent on his parliamentary duties in Lon- 
don, being given to hospitality, made a point of having Mr. 
Smith, the curate, to dine with him every Sunday, and was 
so much pleased with his conversation that at the end of two 
years he asked him to resign his parochial charge and accom- 
pany his eldest son as tutor, while studying at the Univerity 
of Weimar, in Saxony. ‘ We set out,” is Smith’s own 
account, “ but before reaching our destination Germany was 
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disturbed by war, and, in stress of politics, we put into 
Edinburgh, where I remained five years.” Their residence 
there commenced in 1797. 

In Edinburgh he became acquainted with Jeffrey, Scott, 
Brougham, and others already mentioned, then young and 
undistinguished like himself, but soon to obtain high repu- 
tation in various lines of life. By all accounts, Smith was 
an excellent companion, even then full of jollity and fun, 
possessing that eminent faculty of self-enjoyment which has 
received the brevet title of “ geniality,” and at the same 
time faithfully performing his funetions as teacher; and 
officiated in the Episcopal chapel at Edinburgh, as assistant to 
its regular occupant, Bishop Sandford. 

While yet a curate, Sydney Smith had been engaged to 
Miss Pybus, a former school-fellow of his sister, daughter of 
arich country squire, who had a share in a London bank, 
and possessed, in her own right, of a few thousand pounds. 
Settling her fortune on herse hi, Sydney Smith married Cath- 
erine Pybus, in London, in 1799, and brought her to Edin- 
burgh, where the munificent gift of £1,000 trom Mr. Beach 
for the care of his son promised, at all events, to “* keep the 
wolf from the door.’ Smith, who always knew the value 
of money, invested that windfall, and when they wanted to 
buy plate and linen for their new household, the necessary 
suin was realized by the sale of a pear! necklace belonging 
to the bride, who had received it trom her mother, and 
described it as “ consisting of a double row of pearls, which 
was said to be the finest, except Mrs. Hasting’s, that had 
ever been brought to England.” A London jeweller gave 
£500 for it, and several years after, Mrs. Smith heard the 
same purchaser ask £1,500 for it. Mr. Beach soon asked 
hii to receive his secoud son in charge, young Mr. Gordon, 
of Ellon Castle, that also being under his eare—each pupil pay- 
ing him £400. He was far better off than any of his Scottish 
friends. His eldest daughter, Saba Smith, wife of Mr. Heury 
Holland, now Queen Victoria’s physician, and who aceompa- 
nied the Prince of Wales on his American tour, in 1560, 
was born in Edinburgh. In 1800, Smith’s first publication 
appeared,a duodecimo volume containing half a dozen sermons. 

In 1803, his well- -paying pupils havi ing outzrown the neces- 
sity of his further assistance, he removed to London, having 
first written several articles for the E. dinburgh Review, whose 
publication he had suggested. It is believed that his wile’s 
ambition, which thought him meant fur better and higher 
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things than a mere lounging life in a provincial capital, took 
him to London. There his means of furnishing a house 
were increased by the sale of some valuable jewels which 
his wife’s mother, recently deceased, had bequeathed her. 
Taking up his residence in Dought y street, whence Dickens’ 
early writings are dated, he soon made the ae quaintance of 
many rising lawyers, his neighbors in that legal loeality—Se are 
lett, “Romilly, and Mackintosh, as well as “ Conversation’ 
Thorpe, his old friends Francis Horner and Rogers and C ‘amp- 
bell, then popular as the bards of Memory and Hope. Soon 
his social cirele extended: his family connection with the Mar- 
quis Lansdowne made him intimate with Lord Holland, to 
wiiom he had already introduced John Allen, and with “ Ana- 
creon”’ Moore, Luttrell the wit, and Ward the absent. 

He soon f. It the advantage of being wellacquainted. One 
friend obtained him an evening preac hership at the Foundling 
Hospital, another had him appointed morning preacher at a 
fashionable chapel, and his sermons being good as well 
popular, a word procured for him a similar situation in 
another pulpit. Active, encrgetic, and determined to avail 
himself of his popularity while it lasted, he crowned all by 
undertaking to deliver a course of twenty-seven lectures at 
the London Institution, on Moral Plilosophy. Many years 
after, his confession to Dr. Whewell 6f Cambridge, was: My 
lectures are gone to the dogs and are utterly forgotten. I 
knew nothing of moral philosophy, but I was thoroughly 
aware that I wanted two hundred pounds to furnish my 
house. The success, however, was prodigious ; all Albe- 
marle street blocked up with carriages, and such an uproar 
I never remember to have been excited by any other lit- 
erary imposture.” Ile added: ** Every week I had a new 
theory about conception and perception ; and supported by 
a natural manner, a torrent of words, and an impudence 
scarcely credible in this prudent age. Still, in justice to 
myselt, I must say there were some good things in them.’ 
He did not publish these lectures, but kept them by him, 
ever and anon picking out some of the good things in 
them,” to be worked into his Edinburgh Review articles. 
What fragments remained after his death, were published in 
an octavo volume of four hundred pages, which, though 
strongly praised—we might say even putfed—by a critic in 
the Edinburgh Reriw, now that their author had justly 
put a low estimate upon them. 
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While thus occupying three pulpits in London, besides 
gaining money and reputation by his lectures, Sydney Smith 
lived happily, enjoying a great deal of hospitality, and giving 
pleasant little dinner and supper parties in his new house in 
Orchard street, to which he had now removed. He became 
a member of the King of Clubs, then recently organized, the 
members of which had a weekly dinner, at which most of 
them, including the leading young whigs of the day, generally 
“assisted.” He had also become a habitué of Hollaud house, 
the resort of many celebrated liberals, a very temple of wit 
and hospitality for forty years. It was rather a bold thing 
in those days, more straight-laced than the present, for a 
clergyman, especially if he were married, to be on a familiar 
fuoting in Holland house. The nominal master was Lord 
Holland, nephew of Charles James Fox, but the autocrat of 
that mansion was Lady Holland, a woman of great ability, 
though ecceutric and sometimes unpleasant in her manners, 
who, divorced from Sir Godtrey Webster, had received from 


Lord Holland, the cause of that scandal, his hand. Of 


course, ladies very rarely entered their dwelling, which 


wealth and taste had united to adorn, but the wits of 


society haunted it. Such of them,at least, as succeeded in plea.- 
ing its strong-minded mistress, for her new husband, a very 
amiable gentleman, with more of the willow than the oak in 
his character, dared not claim and exercise the privilege of 
asking his most particular friend to his own table, without 
first obtaining permission from his gyuocratic autocrat. How- 
ever, Lady Holland took very kindly to Sydney Smith, and 
presented him with “the freedom” of her dinuer-table, 
around which assembled, then and after, the choicest spirts 
of the age. 

The death of Pitt, early in 1806, brought the whigs into 
office, alter an interregnum to them of over twenty years. 
Mr. Erskine, who was made lord-chaneellor, had the 
patronage otf all church-livings in the gift of the crown, and, 
on the request of Lady Holland, presented Sydney Smith to 
the living of Foston-le-Clay, in Yorkshire. It has been 
stated, on the authority of Samuel Rogers that, when Smith 
went to thank Lord Erskine, he was met with the reply, 
“Ol, don’t thank me, Mr. Smith. I gave you the living 
because Lady Holland insisted on my doing so, and had she 
desired me to give it to the devil, he must have had 1t.”” To 
&@ man, with an increasing family, aud with an income rather 
uncertain though respectable, a permanent provision in the 
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church, at the age of thirty-six, ought to have been, and was, 
avery acceptable certainty; to be considered, also, only as 
a first step, in the event of his friends continuing in office. 
But the remote locality—this was not only long before rail- 
roads, but before mail-coach travelling had attained the perfec- 
tion which latterly distinguished it —-was far from pleasing to 
a gentleman whose conversational suecess had made him a 
much sought-for diner-ont in some of the best society in 
London. As there was no parsonage, Mr. Smith was not 
expected to reside on his living, and by the indulgence of his 
diocesan, put in a curate to pertorm the clerical duty, himself 
clinging to his incumbeney in London. In 180s, a new 
diocesan (Dr. Vernon Harcourt, Archbishop of York), 
reminded him that he was a non-resident, and gave him three 
years to provide or obtain a suitable abode in his own parish, 
which waseleveu miles from the city of York. He removed from 
London in the summer of 1809, assisted bya liberal loan from 
his brother‘ Bobus,” and the profits of two volumes of sermons 
which he had published, and settled at Heslington, a village 
near York, expecting promotion, which would mean 
removal. But long doomed to disappointment, at last he 
Suilt a parsonage, into which he moved in March, 1Sl4—a 
strangely constructed house, for he was his own architect, 
but remarkably convenient—and dwelt in it during the next 
fourteen years. At that time the income of Foston was 
£500 a year, eventually increased to £300, and the cost of 
building and commencing to farm his own glebe-land of 
three hundred acres, rent free and tithe free, amounted to 
about £4,000, part of which was provided by his excellent 
and wealthy brother, and the rest gradually paid off, in 
instalments, spread over a number of years. He set up his 
carriage, too—an old vehicle, patched up and repainted, 
which gave one the idea of what Noah’s antediluvian coach 
might have been—and covered very strict economy by an 
expenditure so curiously regulated that what would have 
been set down in another as money-meanness was cousidered 
to be only allowable eccentricity in him. 

During the first year after Syduey Smith’s removal from 
Edinburgh, he continued to coutribute largely to the Edin- 
burgh Kevww. He had nine articles in the second, and 
three in the third number. Then there was a cessation 
until he wrote a single paper for the ninth number, but he 
svon resumed, writing two articles fur the tweltth number, 
aud thereatter coutinuing, with tolerable regularity and pro- 
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ductiveness, until the year 1828, when he pense to write, 
as a reviewer. During the whole nineteen years of his resi- 
dence in Yorkshire, § Sydne y Smith found ple ten employ- 
ment in writing for the Review, and the honorarium, it may 
be supposed, which was liberal in his case, was another 
spur to thought and composition. In 1807, before his 
removal from London to Yorkshire, there appeared ten 
“ Letters on the subject of the Catholies, “To my Brother 
Abraham, who lives in the Country, by Peter Plymiey.” 
The ¢ ‘atholic was the ques‘io verata of the time, and Peter 
Plymley’s letters applied the most caustic wit to ridicule 
the fears and the folly of the statesmen who resisted the 
right of the Catholics to civil and religious liberty. Mr. 
Speneer wane and Mr. George Canning were the officials 
more especially selected as the satirist’s butts. Of Mr. 
Perceval he said: * You spend a great deal of ink about the 
character of the present prime minister. Grant you all 
that you write ; I say, I fear he will ruin Ireland, and pursue 
a line of policy destructive to the true interests of his 
country—and thea you tell me he is faithful to Mrs. Perci- 
val and kind to the Master Percivals! These are, undoubt- 
edly, the first qualifications to be looked to in atime of 
the most serious danger ; but somehow or another (if public 
or private virtue must always be incompatible) I should 
prefer that he destroyed the public happiness of Wood or 
Cockell, owed for the veal of the preceding year, whipped 
his boys, and saved his country.” 
Whatever Mr. Canning’s faults may have been, assuredly 
a too modest estimate of himself was not among them, and 
Peter Plymley must have severely wounded his amour 
propre in the two fullowing sentences, which were on 
people’s lips, with merry amiles, for months after they were 
published: © Nature descends down to infinite smallness. 
Mr. Canning has his parasites ; and if you take a large buzz- 
ing blue-bottle fly, and look at it in a microscope, you may 
see twenty or thirty little ugly insects crawling ‘about it, 
which doubtless think their fly to be the bluest, grandest, 
merriest, most important animal in the universe, aud are 
convinced the world would be at an end if it ceased to buzz.” 
The Plymley letters were reprinted, in a ¢ heap form, at 
the request of the Catholie leade rs, for dispersion m Ireland. 
Their authorship, though not publicly avowed until more 
than thirty years later, was at once attributed to Sydney 
Smith. Strong eflorts were made by the government to 
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obtain proof against him, and the king (George III., who 
was violently anti-Catholic) emphatically declared that the 
author, if a clergy man, must know that his pen had cut off 
all chance of his promotion in the church. 

At Foston, Sydney Smith’s productions were exclusively 
reviews and sermons. He wrote with great facility, and, 
when his allotted task-work was done, would leave his wife 
to punctuate and otherwise revise what he had written. He 
visited, on very intimate terms, at the houses of the Arch- 
bishop of York and the Earl of Carlisle, both not far from 
his own, and occasionally went northward to Howick house, 
the welcomed guest of his friend Earl Gre ‘y. On the two 
great occasions, of the assizes being held in York, he went 
a great deal among the lawyers, the ablest in England belong- 
ing to the northern circuit, and the bright particular stars 
of the profession were his frequent guests. It was thus that 
he became acquainted with Sir J. 8. Copley, the leader of 
the Midland ereuit, subsequently better known as Lord 
Chancellor Lyndhurst. Now and then he paid a flying visit 
to his old companions in Edinburgh, but far more fre- 
quently was he tempted to London, where his popularity 
was unabated. He had ceased to reside in London, when 
Byron became “ lord of th’ascendant ;” but that the wit and 
the poet had met in society is evident from the stanzas, in 
the last canto of “ Don Juan,’’? which run as follows : 

“That o’erwhelming son of heaven, 
The very powerful parson, Peter Pith, 
The londest wit I eer was deafened with. 
I knew him in his livelier London days, 
A brilliant diner-out, though but a curate ; 
And not a joke he cut but earned its praise, 
Until preferment, coming at a sure rate, 
(O Providence! how wondrous are thy ways! 
Who would suppose thy gifts sometimes obdurate ?) 
Gave him, to lay the devil who looks o'er Lincoln, 
A fat fen vicarage, and nought to think on. 
Nis jokes were sermons, and his sermons jokes.” 

At times, too, his friends went to meet him in his coun- 
try parsonage. In 1816, Lord and Lady Holland were his 
guests. His children grew up, sturdy Yorkshire saplings, 
chiefly educated by himself, and he was ever their most loved 
companion. ILis good humor made a perpetual sunshine in 
the house; wife, children, retainers, friends, the poor, all 
were brightened under this happy influence. It was only 
with his pen that he was severe, for his heart wes full of 
human kindness. What with his contrivauces for making 
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‘attle comfortable ; his anti-rheumatic armor, made of block 
tin and filled with warm water; his various devices to 
abridge labor; his disciplined hand maidens, of whom 
“ Bunch” was the most illustrious, and his mechanical and 
architectural schemes, surely Sydney Smith, at Foston, 
must have puzzled the shrewd sense of his rural parishioners. 
Perhaps a happier household was not to be found within the 
bounds of the entire ecclesiastical province. He was a 
magistrate, too, knowing more of the natural law of kindness 
than of the statute law of punishment, and, probably, 
because he was nothing of a sportsman, had no sympathy 
with the game-preserving and poacher-persecuting brothers 
on the bench. Life pi assed easily along, as the golden years 
glided on, aud, at last, when he had given up hopes of 
church preferment, news came that he had been made 
prebendary of Bristol Cathedral, which made him, ex officio, 
a pillar of the chureh. Before this, indeed, he had been 
presented with the rich vicarage of Londesborough, near 
Foston, and tenable with it, until one of the Howard family 
should be of age to take it; and a certain old lady, “ Aunt 
Mary ” by name, bequeathed him a handsome legacy, which 
his agg” 2 deemed “ unbounded wealth.” 

In January, 1828, Lady Lyndhurst wrote to him that 
her lord, then chancellor, had presented him to a pre- 
bendal stall at Bristol. The emoluments were estimated at 
nearly two thousand pounds a year, and with the dignity 
went the large living of Combe Flory, near Taunton, in 
Somersetshire, one of the most charming clerical nests in the 
kingdom, its very name derived from the immense number 
of beautiful flowers which it produced. To this was soon 
added another living, and he resigned Foston. His first ser- 
mon in Bristol Cathedral was preached on “ Guy Fawke’s 
day,” (November 4), on which the corporation, strongly 
intolerant, had been accustomed to revel in a violent anti- 

vatholic diatribe from the pulpit, but, greatly to their sur- 
prise, the new prebend’s sermon was strongly tolerant and 
liberal. Soon, however, he became popular at Bristol. He 
lost his eldest son, Douglas, i in 1529; * the first great mis- 
fortune of my life,” he called it. That year he helped and 
rejoiced in the grant of Catholic emancipation, and, from 
the accession of Earl Grey and his friends to office, at the 
close of 1830, steadily and warmly aided their attempts, 
much resisted, but finally sue cessful, to obtain parliamentary 
reform. His speech at Taunton, describing the battle of 
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Mrs. Partington and her mop with the Atlantic, was an 
extempore performance,which materially aided the cause he 
supported, and was delivered after his a of a letter 
from Lord Grey, informing him that he had appointed him 
to a prebendal state at St. Paul’s. This appointment, which 
located him in London, filled the measure of his happiness, 
and increased his income, from the church, to about £3,500 
a year, for he retained his country living. 

In 1834, his eldest daughter was married to Doctor, now 
Sir Henry, Holland ; and it is this lady who wrote the bio- 
graphy published in 1855, from which the most authentic 
information about her father is to be obtained. In 1837, he 
commenced publishing the letters to Archdeacon Singleton, 
in which he dealt heavy blows to the Church Commission, 
whose proceedings, he thought, went far towards chureh 
spoliation, and committed the injustice of attacking vested 
interests during the lifetime of the incumbents. He had 
abandoned all hope of being made a bishop when Earl Grey 
finally quitted office in July, 1834, and did not willingly sur- 
render the pleasing idea of wearing the mitre. He was a 
good clergyman and an excellent person in many other 
respects, but, it has been admitted by his friends, was not 
exactly suited, with his temperament and character, to lawn 
sleeves. 

In 1840, his brother, Courtenay Smith, dying intestate, 
one-third of his vast fortune, made in India, came_ to 
Sydney Smith, adding about £34,000 to his means. In 
1839, he collected and published the greater part of his con- 
tributions to the Edinburgh Review ; the last time he wrote 
for it was in 1827, on the Catholic question. A pamphlet 
against “Vote by Ballot,” which he pronounced as ** un- 
English,” appeared in 1839, aud grieved the liberals as much 
as it pleased the tories. Finally, in 1843, appeared Sydney 
Smith’s famous “ Petition to Congress, and Letters on Amer- 
ican Debts.” The writer, not satisfied with his comparatively 
small but certainly sure investment in British securities, 
put some mony into Pennsylvania bonds, and grew angry 
when the half-yearly interest was not paid. 

No doubt he was right in principle and justly unaided 
repudiation. He was severe and witty on the ‘ drab-col- 
ered men of Pennsylvania,” but, considering that his total 
loss was only thirty-five pounds sterling, may be said to 
have fully had value to that extent in the sareasms he heaped 
upon them. On one occasion, it is said, a friend eame to 
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see him during the publication of the anti-American let- 
ters, bi ‘lieving that, as his complaint was loud and fierce, 
his loss must have been great. His looks expressed his com- 
miseration, and Sydney, with a touch of the old humor which 
had wont to set the table in a roar, said, with a half-smile: 
‘Indeed, I thank you for your sympathy, and can say with 
St. Paul, would that you were not as I am, in all,” laying 
his hand on the Pennsylvanii in promises to pay, “in all 
save these bords.” 

In 1843, his health declined. In October, 1844, after a 
severe attack of water on the chest, consequent on disease 
of the heart, he had to remove from Combe Florey io Lon- 
don, where, on the 22d of February 1855, he calmly met 
his death in his seventy-fifth year. He was interred in the 
cemetery of Kensal Green, where his son Douglas reposed, 
after the close of * life’s fitful fever,” and where, after a few 
years, his wife’s remains were also laid. 

It is not difficult to estimate Sydney Smith as a writer. 
Strong common-sense was his distinguishing characteristic. 
He was consistently liberal in his opinions, and professed 
them at atime when to do so was even personally unsafe. He 
had a quick appreciation of the defects in existing institu- 
tions, and was ever rez uly to pounce down upon pre tence 
pedantry, prejudice, and dullness. He was practical, too ; 
not alone apt at pointing out defects, but ready to suggest 
remedies for their removal or reform. When he began to 
wrice, at the non-juvenile age of thirty-one, he had been a 
clergyman for seven years, and knew that in deliberately 
taking the side he did, as a liberal and reformer, he was vir- 
tually closing the doors of professional preferment. His 
temperament led him to take the humorous side of a ques- 
tion, and, indeed, the habit of giving a facetious appearance 
even to the poorest subjects grew upon him, strengthened by 
the latitude of his contributions to a remarkably free spoken 
periodical. When most in earnest, he often appeared most 
amusing. Sometimes his satire was terse and telling. 
Such, for example, is the brief and well-remembered descrip- 
tion of his friend Lord John Russell, sketched nearly thirty 
years ago, but true at the present moment, when that small 
nobleman is a belted earl and Premier of England: 
“There is not a better man in England; but his worst 
failure is that he is utterly ignorant of all moral fear ; there 
is nothing he would not undertake. I believe he would per- 
form the operation for the stone, build St. Peter’s, or 
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assume (with or without ten minutes’ notice) the command 
of the Channel fleet; and no one would discover by his 
manuer that the patient had died, the church tumbled 
down, or the Channel fleet been knocked to atoms ” 

More elaborate and still more expressive is his character 
of the late Lord Melbourne, who was premier from 1834 to 
1841, and, while apparently addicted to mere pococurante 
time-killing, really was a laborious student. It runs thus: 
“But, if the truth must be told, our viscount is some- 
what of an impostor. Everything about him seems to be- 
token careless desolation. Any one would suppose, from his 
manner, that he was playing at chuck-farthing with human 
happiness ; that he was always on the heel of pastime ; that 
he would giggle away the great charter, and decide, by the 
method of teetotum, whether my lords the bishops should 
or should not retain their seats in the House of Lords. All 
this is the mere vanity of surprising and making us believe 
that he can play with kingdoms as other men can with nine- 
pins. Instead of this lofty nebulo, this miracle of moral and 
intellectual felicities, he is nothing more than a sensible, 
honest man, who means to do his duty to the sovereign and 
to the country. Instead of being the ignorant man he pre- 
tends to be, before he meets the deputation of tallow- 
chandlers in the morning, he sits up half the night talking 
with Thomas Young about melting and skimming, and the ¥ 
though he has acquired knowledge enough to work off ¢ 
whole vat of prime Leicester tallow, he pretends next morn- 
ing not to know the difference between a dip and a mould. 
In the same way, when he has been employed in reading 
acts of parliame nt, he would persuade you that he has been 
re -ading Cle ghorn on the Bi atitudes, or P ickl r on the Nine Diffi- 
cult Points. Neither can I allow to this minister (however 
he may be irritated by the denial) the extreine merit of 
indifference to the consequences of his measures. I believe 
him to be conscientiously alive to the good or evil that he 
is doing, and that his caution has more than once arrested 
the gigantic projects of the Lycurgus of the Lower House. 
I am sorry to hurt any man’s feelings, and to brush away 
the magnificent fabric of levity aud gayety he has reared ; 
but I accuse our minister of honesty and diligence ; I deny 
that he is careless or rash: he is nothing more than a man 
of good understanding, and good principle disguised in the 
eternal and somewhat wearisome affectation of a political 
roué,” 
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In this manner, by which severe truths were touched with 
lively badinage, Sydney Smith had no equal in his time. He 
may be said to have commenced it in the Edinburgh R-view. 
It is sometimes known by,the familiar but expressive name 
of “ chaffing,” and the very first of his articles, a criticism 
on Dr. Parr’s spirited sermon, exhibits it in the opening: 
“Whoever has had the good fortune to see Dr. Parr’s 
wig must have observed that, while it trespasses a little on 
the orthodox magnitude of perukes in the anterior parts, it 
scorns even Episcopal limits behind, and swells out into 
boundless convexity of frizz, the weya Sava of barbers, and 
the terror of the literary world. After the manner of his 
wig, the doctor has constructed his sermon, giving us a dis- 
course of no common length, and subjoining an immeasurable 
mass of notes; which appear to concern every learned man, 
and almost every unlearned man, since the beginning of the 
world.” 

In his second article for the Review, he disposes of a 
sermon in aid of the Humane Society in a few current 
sentences thus: * An accident which happened to the gentle- 
man engaged in reviewing this sermon proves, in the most strik- 
ing manner, the importance of this charity for restoring to life 
persons in whom the vital power is suspended. He was 
discovered, with Dr. Langford’s discourse lying open before 
him, in astate of the most profound sleep ; from which he 
could not, by any means, be awakened for a great length of 
time: By attending, however, to the rules prescribed by 
the Humane Society, flinging in the smoke of tobacco, apply- 
ing hot flannels, and carefully removing the discourse itself 
to a great distance, the critic was restored to his disconsolate 
brothers. The only account he could give of himself was 
that he remembers reading on, regularly, till he came to the 
following pathetie description of a drowned tradesman ; 
beyond which he recollects nothing.” 

There follows a short extract, and the critical comment : 
** This extract will suffice for the style of the sermon. This 
charity itself is above all praise.” That constitutes the whole 
article, which, in its brevity, was more cutting than if the ser- 
mon had been elaborately dissected secundum artem. In what- 
ever he wrote, except his sermons, which are grave and sen- 
sible, this lively vein ever appeared. We find it in “ Peter 
Plymley’s Letters,” in his * Leetures about Moral Philoso- 
phy,” in his pamphlet on the ‘* Ballot,” in his “ Lectures on 
Wit and Humor,” in his ** Letters to Archdeacon Singleton,” 
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in his severe attacks on “ the drab-colored men of Pennsyl- 
vania” who refused to pay the interest on their bonds, and, 
above all, in his correspondence. It is scarcely too much to 
say that, with the exception of Burns, Scott, and Byron, no 
man, using the English language, wrote better letters than 
Sydney Smith. Indeed, Scott is the only competitor in that 
respect, for Burns composed his letters for display, and Byron’s 
were principally intended to amuse and astonish the literati 
who were accustomed to assemble in the drawing-room of 
Mr. Murray’s publishing-house in Albemarle street. 

One of Sydney Smith’s peculiarities was never to pre- 
serve letters, except those relating to business. His own 
were carefully laid by, and the volume containing them, 
which Mrs. Austin edited, makes us know the man even 
better than the biography by his daughter. After the death 
of Sir James Mackintosh, who had been an intimate friend 
for over thirty years, the executors returned to Sydney 
Smith a large bundle of his own letters, which, after care- 
fully perusing, he put into the fire. Another rule of his 
was never to lend a book, nor return one which he had bor- 
rowed. He had not read much. It was a long time before 
he appreciated Moore’s poetical genius, and, though “ Pick- 
wick” failed to interest him, he wrote; “ Nickleby is very 
good. I stood out against Mr. Dickens as long as I could, 
but he has conquered me.” Of Thackeray, who was merely 
a magazinist in Smith’s time, he knew nothing. 

Now and then Smith condescended to throw a small 
jeu desprit into rhyme. A few specimens will suffice. 
Inquiring after his friend Jeffrey’s throat, he wrote : 

“That thrBat, so vexed by cackle and by cup, 
Where wine descends, and endless words come up. 
Much injured organ! Constant is thy toil; 

Spits turn to do thee harm, and copper boil ; 
Passion and punch, and toasted cheese and paste, 
And all that’s said and swallowed, lay thee waste.” 

Better still is his epigram (after Dryden 7) on Professor 
Airey (now astronomer royal of England) and his beautitul 
wile > 

‘** Airey alone has gained that double prize 
Which forced musicians to divide the crown : 
His works have raised a mortal to the skies, 

His marriage vows have drawn an angel down.” 

The crowning effort of his muse, Lowever, was his recipe 
for making a salad. It runs thus: 

“To make this condiment, your poet begs 
The pounded yellow of two hard-boiled eggs ; 
Two boiled potatoes, passed through kitchen sieve, 
Smoothness and softness to the salad give. 

VOL. XII.—NO. XXIV. 6 
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Let onion atoms lurk within the bow], 

And, half-suspected, animate the whole. 

Ot mordant mustard add a single speon, 
Distrust the condiment that bites so soon ; 

But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault, 

To add a double quantity of salt, 

Four times the spoon with oil from Lucca brown, 
Ané twice with vinegar procured from town; 
And, lastly, o’er the flavored compound toss 

A magic soupgon of anchovy sauce. 

Oh, green and glorious! Oh, herbaceous treat ! 
’T would tempt the dying anchorite to eat: 
Back to the world he'd turn his fleeting soul, 
And plunge his fingers in the salad bowl! 
Serenely full, the epicure would say, 

‘Fate cannot harm me, I have dined to-day.’ ” 


Sydney Smith’s conversational powers were great, per- 
haps too great. He said that Macaulay’s table-tafk, after 
his return from India, was sometimes illuminated by some 
brilliant flashes of silence, but that could rarely be reported 
of him. Ever on the watch for the opportunity of throwing 
in a jest, and constantly ringing the changes upon the facetia 
which social intercourse originated, he usually contrived to 
monopolize nine-tenths of the table-talk wherever he was 
a guest. When Macaulay and he met, there was a constant 
struggle for display, and these rival encounters of their wits 
was charming, when it did not become tedious. Macaulay, 
who had read and remembered more than most men, excelled 
in apt reference to books and authors, and tu happy illustra- 
tive anecdotes, but Smith preferred to draw from the exhaust- 
less spring of his own imagination. One delighted to dis- 
charge a mighty piece of ordnance, while the other was 
perpetually creating excitement by a suce@ssion of lively 
fireworks, 

Moore has noted in his diary what was the character of 
Smith’s prandial performances, and agreed with Rogers in 
thinking that ‘* whenever the conversatiun is getting dul!, he 
throws in some touch which makes it rebound, and rise again 
as bright as ever.’ Movre noticed, too, Smith’s natural and 
overflowing exuberance, but said the difference between 
Luttrel and him was that, “ after the former, you remem- 
ber what good things he said,and after the latter, you 
merely remember how much you laughed.” Ten yeurs later 
he wrote: “Sydney is, in his way, inimitable; and, as a 
conversational wit, beats all the men I have ever met. 
Curren’s fancy went much higher, but, also, much lower. 
Sydney, in his gayest flights, though boisterous, is never vul- 
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gar.” Lord John Russell, who knew Sydney Smith _inti- 
mately, corroborates this intimation of Smith’s demonstra- 
tive manner, saying: *“ Having seen in the newspaper, 
that Sir ASnees Mackintosh was come to town, he drew 
such a ludicrous caricature of Sir ASnees and Lady Dido, 
for the amusement of their namesake, that Sir James Mack- 
intosh rolled on the floor in fits of langhter, and Sydney 
Smith, striding across him, exclaimed, ‘ Ruat pestitia.’” 
The dignity of the clerical profession certainly was not much 
studied or maintained by this jocose parson. 

Of the conversation of a noted wit, scarcely any speci- 
mens can give an adequate idea, so much depends on the 
spirit of the occasion, the parties present, and the manner of 
delivering the arrow. When he went to see the portrait of 
Thomas Moore, which Stuart Newton was _ painting, 
**Cou'dn’t you contrive,” said Sydney, in his gravest man- 
ner to Newton, * to throw into his face somewhat of a stronger 
expression of hostility to the church establishment?’ He 
said of some one, ** He has no command over his un:erstand- 
ing ; it is always getting between his legs and tripping him 
up.” Atadinner once at Holland house he met a French 
savant who took it upon himself to annoy the best disposed of 
the company by a variety of free-thinking speculations. He 
ended by avowing himself a materialist. “ Very good soup 
this,” struck in Mr. Smith. ‘ Oui, Monsieur, c’est exrcellente.’’ 
«Pray, sir,” was the retort, which fur that time and place 
was worth a library of argument, ‘‘do you believe in a 
cook?” Here, from a letter to Lady Holland, is a capital 
morceau: ‘* How very odd, dear Lady Holland, to ask me to 
dine with you on Sunday, the 9th, when I am coming to 
stay with you from the 5th to the 12th! It is like giving a 
gentleman an assignation for Wednesday, when you are 
going to marry him on the preceding Sunday—an attempt to 
combine the stimulus of gallantry with the security of connu- 
bial relations.” 

A lively young M. P. went with him, after dinner, to a 
solemn reception, at Lambeth palace, by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and called him ** Smith” all the time, though they 
had never met before. As the carriage stopped at the palace, 
Smith turned to him and said, ‘* Now don’t, my good tellow, 
don’t call the archbishop ‘ Howley’.”” One of his last jokes, 
just before his death, when he was kept very low, was, “1 wish 
they would allow me even the wing of a wasted butterfly.” 
Yet, with all his fun, he cguld be decorously grave on 
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oceasion. In the pulpit he was dignified, s»'»n1, and im- 
pressive. After leaving one of Rogers’ breakfasts, with Sydney, 
Moore tellus: “I found him (as I have often done before) 
change at once from the gay, uproarious way into as solemn, 
grave, and austere a person as any bench of judges or bishops 
could supply. This, I rather think, ts his natural character.” 
Hisint was the reverse of offensive. Lord Dudley said to him :” 
“ You have been laughing at me constantly, Sydney, for the 
last seven years, and yet, in all that time, you never said a 
single thing to me that I wished unsaid.” 

He expected, when his political friends came into 
power, that they would have made him a bishop, and was 
disappointed at their neglect; perhaps they were afraid of 
his being called a mitrea Rabelais? Soon after he was pre- 
bendary of Bristol, with an income from the church of at 
least £2,000 a year, he said: “I have been very poor the 
greatest part of my life, and have borne it as well, 1 believe, 
as most people, but I can safely say that I have been hap- 
pier every guinea I have gained.” 

On the contrary, he had enjoyed comparative compe- 
tence. To recapitulate some of the facts—wheu he 


became curate on Salisbury Plain, with a stipend of 


£60 a year, he also drew the £100 annually from 
his fellowship at Oxford, which he continued to receive 
until he had been married one year. All the time of his 
residevce in Edinburgh, his expenses were paid by Mr. 
* Beach, whose sons were his pupils, and we know that on 
one occasion he received £1,000 from that gentleman, who 


paid him £400 a year for his second son, young Grant, of 


Cluny, paying him the same. He married a lady with 
money, settled upon herself, it is true, but the interest 
making part of their certain income. His wife’s pearl neck- 
lace brought them £500, and the jewels subsequently 
bequeathed to her by her mother were also sold, realizing 
£1,500. 

He had three preacherships in London, and an allowance 
of £100 a year from his brother “ Bobus,” who also lent 
(that is, gave) him £500 when he went to live in Yorkshire, 
and gave him £100 a year towards the education of his 
eldest son. He made money by the publication of his 
sermons; madea large sum by the publication of pseudo- 
philosophical lectures, and was well paid for delivering them. 
« Aunt Mary,” as she is called, left him a large legacy after 
he was settled in Yorkshire, and he succeeded to another 
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large legacy on his father’s death. He had £500 a year by 
his living at Foston, which latterly rose to £700 or £300, 
and he also held the living of Londesborough for some years 
as a prebend of Bristol. He was well off with his £2,000, 
besides the interest of his invested money. He retained the 
rectory of Combe-Flory when he became canon presidentiary 
of St. Paul’s, where he had tu: income without the inevi- 
table expenditure of a bishop. Later still, he succeeded to 
£34,000 of his brother Courtenay’s money, and left £30,000 
to his family at his death in 1845. 

The personal appearance of Sydney Smith has been often 
described. He was extremely stout in his latter years, and 
his ecclesiastical costume (knee-breeches and black gaiters) 
exhibited his rotundity. In the Gallery of Illustrious Living 
Characters, given in Fraser’s Magazine, and drawn, with a 
clever pencil, truthful but rational, by Maclise, the eminent 
painter, isa full-length portrait of Mr. Smith, which is excel- 
lent. 





Art. V.—Veto of the President, and other Public Documents 

February, 1866. 

Never did fanaticism assume a more dangerous form than 
it has recently done in this country; nor can we remember 
any form that had less common sense, truth, or political wis- 
dom for its basis than that which would perpetuate the 
disaffection and discontent of the whites of the Southern 
States, while it would give privileges and immunities to the 
blacks never before enjoyed by any race. The chief advo- 
cates of this double project have a certain reputation for 
intelligence and knowledge, but they evince neither one nor 
the other in this controversy. As for statesmanship, their 
recent speeches in favor of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and 
agaiust the admission of the Southern representatives into 
Congress, are a burlesque upon it; they are uot a whit less 
extravagant or less absurd than the speeches and conduct of 
Don Quixote in vindication of knight-errantry and chivalry. 

We are quite aware that in making this assertion we 
may seem ourselves to discard the language of moderation, 
but those who accompany us in our remarks will soon admit 
that such is not the fact. Indeed, it requires but little thought 
and reflection to see that only the most narrow-minded 
tyrants have acted on the policy advocated by Messrs. Stevens, 
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Sumner, and Wade ; that, is the policy of excluding millions 
of people from the ‘political rights and privileges they had 
formerly enjoyed, and of subjecting them to martial law for 
the beuefit and satisfaction of their former servants, as a 
punishment for having rebelled. It is in faet the Machiavel- 
lian policy in one of its most odious forms, if, indeed, it does 
not embrace in its tendency what is most revolting in it. 

If those men who talk so much in praise of liberty and 
civilization, and have such a pious horror of despots, forget 
in their intemperate zeal that in oppressing the South we 
should be guilty not only of inhumanity; that we should 
also be guilty of violating the law of nations, as expounded 
by the most eminent jurists, and of doing so in such a manner 
as to render the South a cause of weakness and danger to us 
rather than a source of strength; if they cannot remember 
this or understand it, are others to be equally insensible to 
the injury whichthey would inflict on the Republic? None 
Were more uncompromising than we in our opposition to the 
rebels as long as they were in arms; but it was then just 
and lawful to weaken and subdue them. Now it ise ntirely 
different. It is neither just nor lawful, but the reverse, to 
oppress them, or to continue to withhold from them their 
former rights ; and accordingly we are decidedly opposed to 
those who would do so. 

Even if the Southerners were a foreign people and an 
alien race whom we had conquered, we should not be justi- 
tied in treating them as recommended by these gentlemen. 
Mr. Sumner especially is very tond of boasting of the great 
progress made by the Anglo-Saxon race in all that ecoutrib- 
utes to a high civilization, but particularly in the art of 
government ; yet he would have us adopt a system which 
pagan nations rejected thousands of years ago, as cruel and 
unjust to the conquered, and dangerous to their own power. 
Nay, even the barbarous Goths allowed the conquered 
Romwns more liberty than our demagogues would allow the 
subdued white people of the South.* These are no mere 
assertions, but facts, which we will prove to the satisfaction 
of every unprejudiced, intelligent person, before we make 
any comment on the Veto of the President against that sort 
ef legislation of which our soi-disant reformers are the 
champions. Historians tell us that when Cyrus conquered 
the fay rians he told them not to be discouraged, that they 





* See Grotius, De Jure Belli et Pacis, lib. ii., c. ix. 
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would continue to enjoy all the rights and privileges which 
were most dear to them, and that he would punish any one 
who would attempt to injure them.* The Lacedzmonians, 
as well as the Athenians, sought to render themselves 
masters of those they subdued only so far as to oblige them 
to adopt their own torm of government, and to aid them in 
foreign wars. Among those who testify to these facts are 
Demosthenes,t Thucydides,t Isocrates,§ and Aristotle.|| 

The Roman historians are full of similar testimony. Sal- 
lust tells us that the ancient Romans, being the most reli- 
gious people of their time, deprived their enemies only of the 
means of injuring them.q “It is more difficult,” says Livy, 
“to retain provinces than to conquer them: conquests re- 
quire but force; but justice only can preserve them.”** —Else- 
where the same historian remarks that it is easier to conquer 
several countries, one after the other, than to attach them to 
us when they are conquered.t+ Nor do the more recent his- 
torians render any different report. Tacitus makes Petilius 
Cerealis address the Langres, on the part of the Romans, as 
follows: ‘** Whatever provocation you have given us by 
your frequent revolts to treat you rigorously, all we have 
sought to do in right of victory is to cause you to keep the 
peace.”t{ In taking a retrospect of the power and glory of 
Rome, Seneca, the philosopher, exclaims, ‘* What would our 
empire have been to-day, had not the conquered been per- 
mitted to mingle with the conquerors, as the result of a 
salutary policy? Romulus, our founder, showed wisdom in 
pursuing this policy, to such an extent that he made citizens 
of his enemies the same day that he conquered them.”§§ 

But we need not multiply citations from the classic authors; 
suffice it to observe that this is the spirit which pervades 
them all; it is the report which all give, except in their 
descriptions of barbarians. And now let us see what are the 
views of the most eminent modern publicists on the same sub- 
ject, commencing with Grotius, who devotes the whole of the 
fifteenth chapter of his third book to inculeating that mod- 
eration which, in his opinion, should always be observed 





® Xenoph., De Cyri Lust., lib. iv., cap. 4, sec. 3. + Oral. D+ Cherson. 
t Lib. cap. 19 § Panathen, p. 243 | Politics , iv. 11; v. 7. 
**Neque victis quidquam preter injurie licentiam eripiebant.”—Bell., 
Yatilin , cap. xii. 

©° Lib. iv., cap. xii. t+ Lib. xxxvii., cap. xxxv 

tt ‘* Nos, quamquam totiens lacessiti, jure victoriw, id solum vobis addidi mus 
quo pacem tueremur.”—Jist , lib. iv., cap. lxxiv. 

$§ “ Quod hodie esset imperium nisi salubris providentia victos permiscuisset 
victoribus,” &e.—De Ira, lib. ii., cap. xxxiv. 
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towards the vanquished. ‘It is not humanity alone,” he 
says, ‘* which requires that the conquered should be allowed 
to retain their rights, but the interests of the conqueror 
often require it quite as much.’’* 

Further on he quotes the maxim of Hesiod, that “ half is 
better than all,” adding that great conquerors have known 
how to avail themselves of it. ‘* Even in those cases,” he 
says, “in which the vanquished have to be despoiled of their 
sovereignty, it is best to allow them to manage their own 
private affairs, and their less important public affairs; to let 
them retain their own laws, their customs, and their magis: 
trates.’+ But Grotius thinks that even despots should be careful 
not to perpetuate the resentment of those whom they subju- 
gate. ‘ However absolute and despotic,” he says, ‘* may be 
the power acquired over the conquered, it is necessary to 
treat them gently,and in such a manner that their own inter- 
ests may be combined with those of their conqueror. Thus,” 
he adds, “is a new triumph, and a nobler one than that which 
preceded it.”’} 

If we turn to the pages of Vattel, we shall find him still 
more opposed, if possible, to a vindictive or rigorous policy 
towards the conquered, whether they be foreign nations, or 
subjects or citizens lately in revolt. ‘The conqueror,” he 
says, “ who takes a town or province from his enemy cannot 
justly acquire over it any other rights than such as belonged 
to the sovereign against whom he has taken up arms. 
Accordingly, care is usually taken to stipulate, both in par- 
ticular capitulations and in treaties of peace, that the towns 
and counties ceded shall retain all their liberties, privileges, and 
immunities.”§ Now, will it be denied that the people of the 
late rebel states are as much entitled to consideration on 
those grounds, since they laid down their arms and agreed to 
renew their allegiance to the Federal government, as a foreigu 
people would have been had they been overpowered in a 
similar manner? In speaking of the right of conquest—that 
which it is boasted we now possess over the Southerners— 
Vattel asks, ‘* What are his (the conqueror’s) rights over the 
conquered country? Some have dared to advance this mon- 
strous principle, that the conqueror is absolute master of his 
conquest, that he may dispose of it as property, that he may 
treat it as he pleases, according to the common eXpression 





* (frotius, Lib. iii., c. iv., 8. vii. + Ib. t¢ Jb. sec. ix. 
§ Vattel’'s Law of Nations, Chitty’s English edition, book iii., ch. xiii. 
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of treating @ state as a congucred country, and hence they 
derive one of the sources ot despotic government.’’* 

Alter discussing claims not unlike those made by our 
demagogues against the South, Vattel proceeds to say: ** But 
let us uot dispute the point; let the man who holds such 
principles of jurisprudence keep them for his own use and benefit ; 
he well diserves to be suljcet to such a law. But men of 
spirit, to whom life is nothing, less than nothing, un/ess sweet- 
ened by liberty, will always concrire themselves at war with that 
oppressor, though actual hostilities are suspended on their part 
througn want of ability. We may, therefore, safely venture 
to ad that, if the country is to be really subject to the con- 
qucror as to its lawful sovereign, he must rule it according to 
the end for which cwil government has been established.”t 

It may be urged that this applies only to a foreigu con- 
quest, or to the conquest of a people who had formerly been 
subject to another sovereign ; but it will be seen that he is 
still more emphatic in counselling moderation and clemency 
to those who have rebelled against the government of their 
own country. “ A civil war,’ he says, “ breaks the bonds 
of society and government, or at least suspends their force 
and effect ; it produces in the nation two independent par- 
ties, who consider each other as enemies, and acknowledge 
no common judge. Those two parties, therefore. must 
necessarily be, as thenceforward, at least for a time, two 
separate bodies—two distinet societies. Though one of the 
parties may have been to blame in breaking the unity of the 
state, and resisting the lawful authority, they are not the 
less divided in fact. Besides, who shall judge them? Who 
shall pronounce on which sile the right or the wrong lies ? 
On earth they have no common superior. They stand, there- 
fore, in precisely the same predicament as two nations. who 
engage im a contest, being unable to come to an agreement, 
have recourse to arms. This being the case, it is very evi- 
dent that the common laws of war—those maxims of humanity, 
moderation, and honor, which we have already detailed—ought 
ta be observed by both partues in every civil war.”’t 

Instead of counselling, like our demagogues, that those 
who have rebelled should be subjected to martial law until 
they learn to repent of their evil doings, Vattel strongly 
urges the opposite course. ‘ The safest,” he says, “ and at 
the same time the most just method of appeasing sedition 





* Law of Nations, p. 388. + lhid., p. 338. 
{ Vattel’s Law of Nations, book iii., chap. xviii. 
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is to give the people satisfaction. And if there existed no 
reason to justify the insurrection (a circumstance which 
perhaps never happens), even in such case it becomes 
necessary, as we have above observed, to grant an amnesty 
when the offenders are numerous. When amnesty is once pub- 
lished and accepted, all the past must be burted in oblivion ; 
nor must any one be called to an account for what has been 
done during the disturbances.’’* 

Such are the views of the most eminent publicists—those 
recognised by all civilized nations as authorities. Whether 
President Johnson has studied their works or not, certain it 
is that his recent veto is in strict accordance with their 
precepts. We have not the least doubt that Washington and 
Jackson would have vetoed any similar law; nor do we 
believe for a moment that any such vindictive and offensive 
legislation would have received the sanction of Mr. Lincoln 
after all armed opposition had ceased, nay, after every state 
in rebellion had submitted to the Federal power, and 
acknowledged its sovereignty. In short, no statesman 
worthy of the name would attempt to introduce into this 
country a system worse than even the Poles, Hungarians or 
Irish have been subjected to in recent times. But let us hear 
the objections of the President. After some introductory 
remarks, he proceeds to discuss the question as follows : 

“The bill proposes to establish, by authority of Congress, military 
jurisdiction over all parts of the United States containing refugees 
and freedmen. It would by its very nature apply with most force 
to those parts of the United States in which the freedmen most 
abound ; and it expressly extends the existing temporary jurisdic- 
tion of the Freedmen’s Bureau, with greatly enlarged powers, over those 
states in which the ordinary course of judicial proceedings has been inter- 
rupted by the rebellion. The source from which this military jurisdic- 
tion is to emanate is none other than the President of the United States, 
acting through the War Department, and the Commissioner of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau. The agents to carry out this military jurisdiction are to 
be selected either from the army or from civil life. The country is to be 
divided into districts and sub-districts, and the number of salaried agents 
to be employed may be equal to the number of counties or parishes in all 
the United States where freedmen and refugees are to be found. The 
subjects over which this military jurisdiction is to extend in every part of 
the United States include pfotection to all employés, agents, and officers 
of this bureau in the exercise of the duties imposed upon them by the 
bill. In eleven states it is further to extend over all cases affecting freed- 
men and refugees discriminated against by local law, custom, or preju- 
dice. In those eleven states the bill subjects any white person who may 
be charged with depriving a freedinan of any civil rights or immunities 
belonging to white persons to imprisonment or Jine, or both, without, 
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however, defining the civil rights and immunities which are thus to be 
secured to the freedmen by military /aw. This military jurisdiction also 
extends to all questions that may arise respecting centracts. The agent, 
who is thus to exercise the office of a military judge, may be a stranger, 
entirely ignorant of the laws of the place, and exposed to the errors of 
judgment to which all men are liable. The exercise of power over which 
there is no legal supervision, by sv vast a number of agents as is contem- 
plated by the bill, must, by the very nature of man, be attended by acts 
of caprice, injustice, and passion, The trials having their origin under 
this bill are to take place without the intervention of a jury, and without 
any fired rules of law or evidence. ‘The rules on which offences are to be 
heard «nd determined by the numerous agents are such rules and regula- 
tions as the President, through the War Department, shall preseribe. No 
previous presentment is required, nor any indictment charging the commis- 
sion of a crime against the laws; but the trial must proceed on charges 
and specitications. The punishment will be not what the law declares, 
but such as a court-martial may think proper; and from these arbitrary 
tribunals there lies no appeal, no writ of error to any of the courts in 
which the Constitution of the United States vests exclusively the judicial 
power of the country; while the territory and the class of actions and 
offences that are made subject to this measure are so extensive that the 
bill itself, should it become a law, will have no limitation in point of time, 
but will form a part of the permanent legislation of the country.” 


Who would have believed only five years ago that any 
set of men would dare to advocate such a measure in the 
Congress of the United States. Even in Russia or Turkey 
the like would not be tolerated. The ezar or the sultan 
would be ashamed to issue, at the present day, a ukase or a 
decree so arbitrary and despotic for the benefit of the domi- 
nant race ; much less would either brave the public opinion of 
the world by doing so under the pretence of elevating the 
condition of the negro race under any circumstances what- 
ever. By all means let the poor freedman be treated kindly ; 
let him receive all necessary protection. But one would think 
that none save a parcel of school-boys who have only been 
taught to reason imperfectly, would come to the conclusion 
that the due amount of this kindness and justice could not 
be evineed towards the negro except at the expense of 
depriving millions of white men of trial by jury, the right of 
the habeas corpus, and almost every other political right 
which is dear to Americans, and which they are proud to 
trace to their Anglo-Saxon ancestors. Nay » We think 
that the students who would advocate the application of 
such a system to any part of the United States, at a time 
when no state or territory, from Maine to Calitornia, or 
fromNew York to Oregon, pretends to dispute the authority 
of the federal government, would deserve much rougher 
treatment at the hands of their teacher than Mr. Johnson 
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has given the concocters of this measure, either in his veto 
or in his recent speech on the same subject. Yet he shows 
but too plainly how thoughtless and short-s'ghted they are 
with all their pretensions to superior enlightenment and 
wisdom ; and this is sufficiently severe punishment for men of 
such inordinate vanity. If our President were fond of 
arbitrary power, he might rather recomimend the new bill 
than condemn it, but he gives Congress to understand that 
he has no such fondness, that such power is incompatible 
with republicanism properly so called : 


“The power that would be thus placed in the hands of the President 
is such as in time of peace certainly ought never to be entrusted to any 
oneman. If it be asked whether the creation of suclr a tribunal within 
a state is warranted as a measure of war, the question immediately pre- 
sents itself whether we are still engaged inwar. Let us not unnecessarily 
disturb the commerce and credit and industry of the country by declar- 
ing to the American people and the world that the United States are still 
in a condition of civil war, At present there is no part of our country 
in which the authority of the United States is disputed. Offerces that 
may be committed by individuals should not work a forfeiture of the 
rights of the same communities. The country has entered or is return- 
ing to a state of peace and. industry, and the rebellion is in fact at an 
end. The measure, therefore, seemns to be as inconsistent with the actual 


condition of the country, asit is at variance with the Constitution of the 
United States,” 


Indeed, it would be inconsistent with the constitution of 
any country that can be said to have a constitution; nay, 
the President might have added that it is inconsistent with 
common sense; since no higher faculty is necessary to be 
be able to understand that such legisiation could not fail to 
preve injurious to all whom it purported to benefit. This 


is made sufficiently clear by the President in the following 
passage : 


“The third section of the bill authorizes-a general and unlimited 
grant of support to the destitue and suffering refugees and freedmen and 
their wives and children. Succeeding sections make provision for the 
rent or purchase of landad estates for sreedmen, and for the erection, for 
their benefit, of suitable buildings for asylums and schools, the expenses 
to be defrayed from the treasury of the whole people. The Congress ot 
the United States has never, heretofore, thought itself competent to 
establish asylums beyond the limits of the District of Columbia, except 
for the benefit of our disabled soldiers and sailors. It has never founded 
schools for any class of our own people, not even for the orphans of those 
who have fallen in the defence of the Union, but has lett the care of their 
education to the much more competent and efficient control of the states, 
of communities, of private associations, and of individuals. It has never 
deemed itself authorized to erpend the public money for the rent or pur- 
chase of homes for the thousands, not to say millions, of the white race 
who are honestly toiling from day to day for their subsistence, A system 
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for the support of indigent persons in the United States was never con- 
templated by the authors of the Constitution. Nor can any good reason 
be advanced why, as a permanent establishment, it should be founded 
Sor one class er color of our people more than for another. Pending the 
war, many refugees and freedmen received: support from the government, 
but it was never intended that they should henceforth be fed, clothed, 
educated, and sheltered by the United States. The idea on which the 
slaves were assisted to freedom was that, on becoming free, they would 
be a self-sustaining poputation, Any legislation that shall imply that 
they are not expected to attain a self-sustaining condition must have a 
tendency injurious alike to their character and their prosperity. The 
appointment of an agent for every county and parish will create an 
immense patronage, and the expense of the numerous officers and their 
clerks, to Le appointed by the President, will be great in the beginning, 
witl a tendency steadily to increase. The appropriations asked by the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, as now established, for the year 1866, amount to 
$11,745,000. It may be safely estimated that the cost to be incurred 
under the pending bill will requi.e double that amount—more than the 
entire sam expended in any one year under the administration of the 
second Adams. If the presence of agents in every parish and county is 
to be considered as a war measure, opposition or even resistance might be 
provoked, so that to give effect to their jurisdiction troops would hure to 
be stationed within reach of every one of them, and thus a large standing 
force be rendered necessary. Large appropriations would, therefore, be 
required to sustain and enforce military jurisdiction in every county or 
parish, from the Potomac to the Rio Grande. The condition of our fiseal 
affairs is encouraging ; but, in order to sustain the present measure of 
public confidence, it is necessary that we practice not merely customary 
economy, but, as far as possible, severe retrenchment.” 

There is not an observation in this passage to which any 
unprejudiced person could conscientiously object. The Presi- 
dent might have added, without fear of contradiction, that no 
such privileges and immunities have ever been granted to any 
alien race. Perhaps Messrs. Sumner and Stevens will not admit 
that the negroes are an alien race; perhaps, on the contrary, 
they will maintain that, if they do not exactly belong to the 
Anglo-Saxon race, there is, at least, a kinship between us ; in 
which case, of course, they could not be regarded as aliens. 
Still the question arises, Ought we not to treat our own imme- 
diate family better than our cousins? If there are individuals 
who think otherwise, they should have the privilege of acting 
accordingly ; but when they claim that twenty-eight or thirty 
millions of people should be as generous and philanthropic as 
themselves, it must be held that they claim a little too much. 

It sometimes happens that it is those who talk most 
of the virtues we have mentioned that practice them least ; 
and we have certainly vever heard that the gentlemen 
alluded to practice them much; if we are not grossly 
misinformed, the negroes who know them best would as soon 
apply for a week’s board or a day’s, when hungry, to many 
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who are opposed to measures like the Freedmen’s Bureau 
Bill, as to those who are the champions of such measures. 
Be this assit may, not only would the latter devote the pub- 
lic money in millions to the permanent support of the freed- 
men, as shown by the president in the above extract, but 
they would confiscate the private property of those who 
objected, for the same purpose. This is so monstrous a 
proposition that it may well seem a libel on our demagogues ; 
but if it be, we are not the originators of it, as may be‘seen 
from the following extract from the Veto : 

“Tn addition to the objections already stated, the fifth section of the 
bill proposes to take away land from its former owners without any legal 
proceedings being first had, contrary to that provision of the Constitution 
which declares that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law. It does not appear that a part of the lands to 
which this seetion refers may not be owned by minors or persons of 
unsound mind, or by those who have been faithful to all their obligations 
as citizens of the United States. If any portion of the land is held by 
such persons, it is not competent for any authority to deprive them of it. 
If, on the other hand, it be found that the property is liable to confisea- 
tion, even then it cannot be appropriated to public purposes, until, by due 
process of law, it shall have been declared forfeited to the government.” 


The president may well say that this is contrary to the 
Corstitution of the United States; it is contrary to every 
constitution worthy of the name. Even Machiavelli warns 
his imperial and royal pupils to beware of confiscations as 
the most dangerous acts which even the despot should ven- 
ture to perpetrate. ‘‘ Most men of spirit,” he says, “ would 
lose their lives rather than suffer to be despoiled of their 
property.” It is hardly necessary to say that what is thus 
discouraged by Machiavelli is strongly condemned by all 
respectable writers on the laws of war, even when those 
subdued have given most provocation. The Poles and 
Hungarians have received back most, if not all, of their prop- 
erty confiscated for political offences, including “ treason,” 
since 1830. 

We are in the habit of regarding France and Spain as 
despotisms ; but in both those countries, as well as in Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Italy, there are stringent laws against 
confiscation for political offences. Should the government of 
the United States be more vindictive and oppressive than that 
of Spain, article 10 of whose Constitution expressly pro- 
vides that “the penalty of confiscation of property should 
never be imposed on a Spaniard?”* The penal legislation of 





® See Cos-Gayon, Diccionario de derecho adininistrativo Espanol, p. 360. 
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France justified confiscation for certain political crimes during 
the last half of the eighteenth century, but ic was a punish- 
ment rarely inflicted, except during the Reign of Terror. 
Bven a century «go it was abolished as odious and cruel. In 
several French charters promulgated during the present cen- 
tury, its abrogation is confirmed. In that of 1814, Article 
66, it is declared that “the punishment of confiscation of 
property (confiscation des biens) is abolished, and shall never be 
established.* Even an attempt on the life of the emperor 
does not render the property of the guilty party liable to 
confiscation, it being held that humanity requires that the 
family or friends of the assassin should not suffer for his 
crime any further than they may render themselves person- 
ally guilty as accomplices, t 

How well it becomes our “reformers” to attempt to 
engraft on the jurisprudence of the United States a system 
expressly prohibited not only by the Constitution of the 
Republic, but by the laws of every enlightened monarchical 
country! But confiscation requires martial law ; and mar- 
tial law the suspension of the habeas corpus act. Now, what 
have we been wont to set a higher value upon, as a safe- 
guard of liberty, than the latter? What has given the 
Magna Charta the prestige it so justly possesses? Is it not 
the principle that a man’s house is his castle, and that no one 
shall be deprived of his liberty in time of peace without due 
process of law? Is the American republic to reject those 
principles, while monarchies carefully guarantee tgeir exer- 
cise 7 

We turn, first, to Spain, because our reformers have often 
denounced her asa despotism. It is very generally supposed in 
this country that the king orthe queen can atany time suspend 
the habeas corpus act, or the Personal Liberty Act which is 
same; but such is not the case. Queen Isabella has not 
half as much power over the liberties of her subjects as the 
Freedmen’s Bureau Bill would have given the president of 
the United States. According to the Spanish constitution, 
as modified in 1857, ** No Spaniard shall be detained, nor 
taken, nor removed from his house, nor shall is house be entered 
except in the cases and in the form which the laws prescribe.” 
Art. 7. The cases alluded to are those in which the purty 
is charged with felony, and in which warrants are issued by 


© Vide Bouillet, Dict. des Sciences, p. 395. 
¢ See Tripier, Codes Francois, p. 840. See, also, Code Penal, art. 86. 
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the courts for his arrest. Evenin time of war, the queen, 
cannot revoke this without the consent of the Cortes. “If 
the security of the State should require, under extraordinary 
circumstances,” says Art. 8, ‘the temporary sus pension, in all 
the monarchy, or in a part of it, of the provisions in the 
preceding article, the suspension shall be determined by a law.”* 

In France the emperor is empowered,. by the twelfth 
article of the Constitution, “to declare a state of siege (the 
same as our martial law) in one or more departments, subject 
to a reference to the senate;” but it is expressly provided 
that “ the citizens continue, notwithstanding the state of siege, 
to exercise all the rights guaranteed by the Constitution, the 
enjoyment of which is not suspended by virtue of the pre- 
ceding artjcles.”+ Lest this might not be sufficient to pro- 
tect private citizens against the operation of military law, it 
is provided that they may appeal to the civil courts against 
any judgment passed upon them by a military court, on the 
ground that the latter has no jurisdiction, except over those 
in the military or naval service (se pouvoir en cassation pour 
cause d’incompétence, ou d’exces de pouvoir). 

Thus, under the imperial régime in France, it is expressly 
admitted that the military tribunal may exceed its powers 
even in time of war, and that it actually does exceed it if it 
condemns a private citizen. Accordingly, its sentence may 
be appealed from to the Court of Cassation; but our 
reformers would allow no appeal ; nor would they place 
any restrictions on the power of the military court as long 
as it acted “ with vigor” agaiust the whites and in favor of 
the blacks! 

Who ever heard of more monstrous legislation? It will 
be remembered by the students of French literature that it is 
the authors of such legislation Montesquieu designates as 
“little minds.” — But we must make room for one extract 
morefrom the Veto : 

“T cannot but add another very grave objection to this bill. The Con 
stitution imperatively declares, in connection with faxation, that each 
state shall have at least one representative, and fixes the rule for the 
number to which in future time each state shall be entitled. It also pro- 
vides that the Senate of the United States shall. be composed of two 


senators from each state, and adds, with peculiar force, that no state, 
without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 


S (hde Politique, p- 38%, 

+ Cos-Giyon, Deccionario, &c., p. 360 

t ** De petits exprits exagérent trop l'injustice que l'on fait aux Africains., 
De U Esprit des las, liv. xxv., chap. v. 
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The original act was necessarily passed in the absence of the states 
chiefly to be affected, because their people were then contumaciously 
engaged in the rebellion. Now the case is changed, and some at least of 
the states are attending Congress by loyal representatives, soliciting the 
allowance of the constitutional right of representation. At the time, 
however, of the consideration and passing of the bill, there was no 
senator or representative in Congress from the eleven states which are 
to be mainly affected by its provisions. The very fact that reports were 
and are made against the good disposition of the country is an additional 
reason why they need and should hive representatives of their own in Con- 
gress to explain their condition, reply to accusations, and assist by their 
local knowledge in the perfecting of measures im-nediately affecting 
themselves; while the liberty of deliberation would then be free, and 
Congress would have full power to decide according to its judgment. 
There could be no objection urged that the states most interested had 
not been permitted to be heard. The principle is firmly fixed in the 
minds of the American people that there shuld be no taxation without 
representation, Great burdens are now to be borne by all the country, 
and we may best demand that they shall be borne without murmer when 
they are voted by a majority of the representatives of all the people.” 

There is no reason why we should commen all this as 
just, wise, and statesmanlike if we were not convinced that 
it really possesses those qualities, since we have no more 
personal Knowledge of Mr. Johnson than we had of Mr. Lin- 
coln. We have never communicated in any form with one 
more than the other; nor have we any personal feeling 
against Mr. Sumner, Mr. Stevens, or Mr. Wade ; each of whom 
is as much a stranger to us as if he were a citizen of Tim- 
buctoo or Ashantee. Still less, if possible, are we influenced 
by partisan feeling. It is not against republican, radical, or 
democrat 2s such that we speak, but against what we con- 
ceive to be unjust and oppressive to the South and demoraliz- 
ing and dangerous to the North. 

We have never uttered a word against the gentlemen men- 
tioned, or against any others, for their opposition to slavery, 
or to the rebellion which resulted from it. If we had any 
feeling against them for these reasons, it was because, in the 
one case their opposition was intemperate and injudicious, and 
consequently calculated to defeat its own object, while, in 
the other, it consisted of mere words. They would talk 
enough at a safe distance from the rebels, but neither would 
shoulder his musket, or gird on his sword to save the Repub- 
lic. Itis people of this kind who are most valiant and most 
patriotic when the danger is over; it is they who shout 
loudest for vengeance. The brave are never vindictive to 
those whom they have conquered ; but always generous. 

We do not forget that it is a favorite theory among a cer- 
tain class at the present day, that only the comparatively 

VOL. XII.—NO. XXIV. 
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rough and uneducated should expose themselves to the dangers 
of war; that the lives of luminaries like Messrs. Sumner and 
Stevens are too precious to be imperilled evento save the 
nation’s life. But let us compare them for a moment with 
men who have fought and bled for their country, and see 
how small they will appear beside them. Will they not 
appear mole hills beside mountains, for example, when 
compared with sueh men as Pericles, Demosthenes, A2schy- 
lus, Xenophon, Cesar, Cervantes, and Camoens? None of 
these illustrious thinkers remained at home, while their 
country was in danger, to deliver after-dinner declamations 
and scold ike women, but proved to the world that genius, 
far from being incompatible with courage, is the strongest 
inceutive to its exercise in a just and noble cause; aud 
having thus vindicated the influence of superior intellect 
and culture, they were the first to advocate gentle and 
humane treatment to those whom the fortune of war had 
placed in their power. 

As already remarked, the champions of the projected 
military law are those who boast loudest of the benign 
influence of modern civilization; but they forget that the 
Turks of more than four centuries ago treated the conquered 
Franks far more gently than they would treat their own 
kindred of the South. The conduct of Sultan Mahomet on 
the capture of Constantinople in 1453, after a desperate and 
bloody struggle, would put that of our modern reformers to 
shame, since it is admitted, by the most implacable of his 
enemies, that ** no sooner was the tumult of the conquest 
quieted, than he invited the Greeks, who had escaped trom 
the city, to return, assuring them their life, /2/ erty, and the 
unmolested enjoyment of their religion. These promises were 
faithfully kept by him and his successors for a period of sixty 
years.” In short, it was the invaria sle policy of the Turks 
tor four centuries—until they commenced to degenerate—to 
allow the conquered race the full enjoyment ot their own 
political institutions. We prefer to quote American authority 
in support of the fact thateven the tax impose by the con- 
querors ** was collected in the least oppressive way by their 
own magistrates, Whose duty it was to taX all persons, with- 
out distinction, according to their means.”’* 

We trust, that in a moment of reflection, even the gentle- 
inen Whose conduct we have thus deemed it our duty to con- 





© See Goodrich’s History of All Nations, vol. 1, p. 365. 
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demn will recognise the justice and wisdom of the Presi- 
dent’s arguments against the despotic domination which 
they would impose on their own kindred. Doubtless they 
mean well; but if they were allowel to proceed, they would 
inflict incaleulable evil on both white and black ; and at the 
same time make American liberty a byword of scorn all 
over the world. 





Arr. VI. —1. G. E. Lessing’s Werke. Edited by C. Lacuaann. 13 vols. 
8vo. Berlin, 1837-1841. 


2. Lessing, sein Leben und seine Werke. Von T. W. Danze. Leip- 
| P 
zig, 1847--1853. 
3. Lessing's Leben, nach seinen hinterlassenen Schriften. Von K. G. 
Lessing. Leipzig, 1793. 


4. Literaturgeschichte des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts. Von HU. Werr- 
Ner. 3 vols. Svo. Braunschweig, 1856-1562. 


». Literaturgeschichle der Deutschen.* Von G.G. Gervinvs. 5 vols. 
Leipzig, 1846--1848. 


Gotthold Ephraim Lessing was born at Kamenz, a small 
town of Upper Lusatia, on January 22, 1729. The son ofa 
Protestant pastor of the old school, he was early destined for 
the profession of his father, and at the age of seventeen, 
after having completed his preparation at Meissen, he entered 
the University of Leipzig as a student of divinity. His rest- 
less and inquisitive spirit, however, would not suffer him 
long to remain content with this study, which he soon aban- 
doned for that of medicine, but only to exchange the latter 
presently for the far more inviting pursuits of literature 
aud of the new philosophy of Wolff. His society at Leip- 
zig soon became chiefly that of the artists connected 
with the theatre, and some of the authors of the city, 
among whom he attached himself more especially to Mylius 
and Weisse, both men of some note, and whose opinions 
had no little influence on the formation of young Lessing’s 
character. 

It was on this account that, when Mylius went to Berlin, 





* For the privilege of examining most Germen and other foreign works not 
to be had in our public libraries, which we have to review, or quote, from time 
to time, we are indebted to the obliging courtesy of Mr. Frederick Leypold, 
bookseller, Broadway, New York, who is the American agent for several of the 
leadiug publishing houses of France and Germary. 
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Lessing soon followed him to the same capital, which he 
hoped to find auspicious fur his literary enterprises. He had, 
however, not been there long before he left again for Witten- 
berg, where, in accordance with the wishes of his father, he 
once more attempted to apply himself to Biblical studies, 
but with as little satisfaction as before. Persuaded now 
that divinity was not to be his forte, he for the second 
time resolved on Berlin, and, after taking his degree 
of Master of Arts, went there to establish himself as 
litterateur end author (1753). During his residence at Berlin, 
Lessing was not only one of the most active contributors to 
the * Literary Gazette,” conducted there by Voss, but he also 
published several volumes of literary mélange, consisting of 
epigrams, Anacreontic songs, and some of those admirable 
fables which are still received as classical. Yet Berlin was 
not the place at which he commenced his career as author ; 
he had already written, and some of his earlier dramas 
were dated as far back as the year 1747. After having thus 
proved his talent as a critic and a poet, he was elected mem- 
ber of the Academy of Prussia in 1760. He had also associ- 
ated himself with Nicolai and Moses Mendelssohn in the pub- 
lication of **The Library ot Belles-Lettres” (Bibliothek der 
schinen Wissenschaften), to which he had contributed several 
articles. 

In 1764 Lessing went with General Trauenzien to Bres- 
lau as his military secretary. During this sojourn with the 
army he composed his justly celebrated Minna von Barn- 
helm, and conceived the plan of his Laocoon. He kept his 
place, however, only until 1765, and with so little satistac- 
tion, it would seem, as to have resolved never again to accept 
a position not directly linked to his pursuits. On his return 
to Berlin he published his Laocoon, and engaged in other 
literary work. 

The year 1767 finds Lessing at Hamburg, where he 
accepted an invitation to found a national theatre. In this 
attempt he failed, but he greatly enhanced his fame by the 
publication of a critical jourual, under the title of Hamburger 
Dramaturcic. 

In the following year he left Hamburg for Wolfenbiittel, 
where the duke had made him flattering offers to accept a 
sort of sinecure direction of his library. It was in this capa- 
city that Lessing continued for nearly the whole of the 
remainder of his life, and in which he again displayed an 
astonishing intellectual activity. We have here from his 
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pen “ Emilia Galotti” and ‘“ Nathan the Wise,” besides a 
long list of other works, mostly of a eritical, archzoloyical, 
esthetic, and polemic character. With all these writings 
Lessing allded vastly to his celebrity while at Wolfenbiittel, 
but he also made himself a number of virulent enemies among 
the clergy by printing certain documents hostile to ortho- 
doxy in his * Fragments of an Unknown One,” aud other 
publications, in which he undertook to discuss divinity. 
This led to a series of controversies with the theologians, 
which lasted till nearly the close of his life, and which, at 
one time, had to be suspended by government, 

Lessing had for a long time lived a bachelor, until, in 1778, 
he married a widow lady, to whom he was devotedly attached, 
but, unfortunately, lost her in her first accouchemeut, together 
with her child. The blow afflicted him so much that he 
felt weary of his life, and although he professed deriv- 
ing some consolation from his literary occupations, and 
more especially from his controversies, he did not survive 


her long. He died at Brunswick, in 1731, at the age of 


filty-two. 

The works of Lessing exist in a variety of shapes, both in 
an isolated and collected form. Of the more or less complete 
editions, we have more especially to mention that of Carls- 
ruhe in thirty volumes (1823-1825), and that of Lachmann 
in thirteen volumes,* which claims to be the best. In order 
to survey them as conveniently and briefly as possible, we 
now propose to divide them, first, into his minor works ; 
second, his critical and dramatic writings ; third, his papers 
on archeology and art ; and lastly, his controversial writings. 

Of the minor works of Lessing, the first collection bears the 
date of 1753. They belong, therefore, mostly to his earlier years, 
and many were originally contributions to the journals, while 
others again are of a much later date, aud a number of them 
posthumous. They consist of epigrams, both German and 
Latin; two books of songs, chiefly of the sportive Anacre. 
ontic kind; a book of odes; and three books of tables 
aud contes, botl poetical and in prose. As a lyrical poet, 
Lessing was of the school of Gleim. Most of his productions 
of this kind, although indicative of talent, are somewhat 
frigid, and many of them scarcely anything more than trifles, 
while a few of them possess a freshness that has preserved 
their popularity to the present day. The same may be 
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remarked of his fables, and his poetical narratives of the 
didactic or the comic style, of which many are yet prized as 
classical, while others again are far below the models after 
which they were composed. 
Of far greater account and consequence are Lessing’s 
services to the drama of his nation, which his energetic pen 
redeemed from thraldom to a foreign yoke, and established on 
a purely original and substantial basis of its own. His 
attempts in this direction were among the earliest of his life, 
and even his first pieces were so well received that one of 
them. ** The Young Savant,” was acted by the best theatri- 
cal company of the time, and hailed as the auspicious rising 
ofa newsun. Among these pieces we find between the years 
1747 and 1750 no less than five comedies, with a nun.ber of 
fragments of tragedies never completed. The comedies are, 
besides the one “alves udy named (Der junge Gelehrtc), * The 
Misogyne” (Der Misorys). “The Jews” (Die Juden), “* The 
Freetiinker” (Der F ‘reigeist), and ‘The Treasure” (Der 
Sciatz). These comedies were so much to the taste of the 
author’s contemporaries that a grave authority like the theo- 
logian Michaelis did not hesitate to boast of them as equal 
to anything of the kind possessed by other nations. Against 
this opinion we have, however, Lessing’s own judgment of a 
maturer date, as well as that of his brother and biographer, 
who informs us that some of them were rejected by the author 
himself, and that they contain searcely any elements from 
which we might expect a piece like Minna von Barn- 
helm. The fact i is, that, at the age in question, Lessing neither 
did nor could transcend the circle of ideas in vogue among 
his countrymen on the subject of the drama, in which there 
was scarcely anything but servile imitation of the French, 
and in this direction rather of bad translations than of 
the originals. The German stage had searcely pussed 
beyond a state of almost complete barbarity. Less than 
half a century before it had nothing but its insipid head and 
state actions, and its still grosser harlequinades, both of which 
were very little, if at all, above the common mountebank 
type, while, in Lessing’s youth princes like Frederick the 
Great would scarcely even tolerate any other than a French 
troupe. It is true that Gottsched had introduced some im- 
provements, in connection with which the theatrical execu- 
tion had also made handsome advancements; but all their 
finery was borrowed from abroad, and in reality very little to 
the nation’s genius or taste. Under circumstances like these, 
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what else could we expect of young Lessing than that he 
should write, as others did before? His great merit lies 
in not remaining long content with it. He soon began 
to cast about for new light, and this he thought might 
be discovered among the English, the Spaniards, and 
the ancients. among all of whom we find him making 
enquries as early as 1749. He now entered upon a series of 
earnest critical researches, of the results of which he left us 
several records, but chiefly in the perivdical published under 
the title of ** Theatrical Library ” (Theatralische Bibliothek). 

It was not, however, until the year 1754, that Lessing 
began to compose dramas really worthy of his name. It was 
then that, upon the basis of his new critical studies for his 
‘Theatrical Library,” he conceived and completed his “ Miss 
Sarah Sampson,” the first German tragédie bourgeoise, written in 
a retired garden-cottage at Potsdam. This tragedy was the 
direct result of his study of the English drama, which, about 
that time, he had shared with his friends Moses Mende!ssohn 
and Nicolai, and the first suecessful move of a reaction against 
the autocracy of Gottsched and the French, whom Diderot’s 
recent assaults and those new researches hal brought into 
such contempt in the eyes of our poet as to make him think 
of writing a mock-heroie epos against them, after the model 
of Pope’s Dunciad and Butler’s Hudibras. The new En- 
glish tragedy had, it is true, already found its way into Ger- 
many, in translations chiefly from George Lillo and Edward 
Moore, and had, in conjunction with the new French comédie 
larmoyante, a8 produced by Destouches, Marivaux, and De la 
Chaussée, to some extent supplanted the classical drama of 
the French, so long idolized and imitated by the Gottsched- 
ists. But it was reserved for Lessing not only to apply the 
tests of criticism to these new species of dramatic e omposition, 
but to give his countrymen an original specimen of one of 
them, destined to exercise an extensive and important 
influence on its literature. The plot of this tragedy, which 
is quite simple, is briefly as follows : 

Miss Sarah, the daughter of Sir William Sampson, is 
loved by Mellefont, and has admitted his addresses so far 
as to have already eloped trom her paternal roof, to 
marry him. The distressed father is in pursuit of them, but 
for a long time fails to find them. Meanwhile Mellefont is 
met by Marwood, an old flame, whom he endeavors to recon- 
cile to a resignation of her claim, but only to fan her dor- 
mant passion into the blaze of jealousy. The unsuspecting 
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young lady unfortunately falls into the trap of Marwvod, 
wlio, with a series of treacherous delusions, operates upon 
her feelings to such an extent as to make ber senses fail 
her, and then manages to substitute a poisoned powder in 
place of the medicinal one ready to be administered to 
her by her servant Betty. The trick succeeds, and Marwood 
leaves triumphing over her fell revenge, although she at the 
same time openly avows it in a letier left for Mellefont. 
The poison proves fatal, and both the father and the lover 
are Cam, a Sir Wiliiam, although distracted, is never- 
theless ready to obey the wishes of his dying child and to 
pardon Mellefont, but the latter cannot forgive himself, and 
alter a few moments stabs himself with the very dagger 
which some hours before he had wrested from the desperate 
hands of Marwood, so that Sir William alone remains to 
lament over the corpses of child and lover. 

The fundamental motive of the tragedy is, upon the 
whole, rather a meagre and unpoetical one, and it has even 
been maintained that the table is made up out of Richardson’s 
“ Clarissa” and Lillo’s ** Merchant of London.” Itis far .aore 
probable, however, that, in this respect, Lessing is original 
enough, and that his imitation of English models is merely a 
geveral one. These models were held by him in so high 
esteem that, in his preface to a translation of Thompson’s 
tragedies, he does not hesitate to confess that he would rather 
be the author of ** The London Merchant ” than of Addison’s 
Cato; because, says he, a single representation of the former 
would draw more tears from even the most callous than 
all the representations of the latter ever elicited from the 
most sensitive. ‘* Miss Sarah Sampson” is the history of a 
young girl ruined by seduction. In place of a real tragical 
offence, we have here only an unfortunate error, and the 
catastrophe on that account does not proceed from an internal 
necessity, but from an eutirely extraneous motive—from the 
revengetul jealousy of an offended rival, who is here some- 
what harshly introduced as a sort of Deus ex machind. The 
play belongs, therefore, to the subordinate class of the 
intrigue-tragedy, aud it is chiefly on that account that it 
exhibits certain improbabilities and caprices, which struck 
already some of the author’s contemporaries, and against which 
he himself endeavored to defend, in the language of Voltaire, 
by calling * his child an ill-favored one, but otherwise quite 


sound and healthy.” The only really culpable character of 


he play is the reprobate meretrix, the dark prisover, who 
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here appears as the avenging Nemesis not of an unpar- 
donable crime, but of the error of a weak being. The 
blunder, however, is almost inevitable, where the poet strains 
merely after a superficial moral effect, instead of aiming 
singly at the representation of that which is substantially 
good and beautiful. It is due to this cause, doubtless, that 
the tragedy soon passed out of date, and is now scarcely ever 
seen on the stage. 

But, notwithstanding all these manifest defects, ‘* Miss Sarah 
Sampson” was nevertheless a bold cast, and an entirely new 
phenomenon in common literature, on which it exercised a 
wide aud most important influence. It was the great German 
tragedy, without the pompous substratum of great mythical 
or historical heroes, composed in sensible prose, instead of 
the stiff old Alexandrines, and entirely free from the tranmels 

the ancient ** Unities.”” It was the first successful imita- 
tion of the new English tragedy, and an open declaration of 
war against the tyrannical sway which the classicism ot the 
French had so long exercised in the author’s country. And 
we last not imagine that Lessing fell short, in this attem pt, 
of his foreign models, and that he merely gavea mediocre speci - 
men of what, but a short time before him, some of the E nglish 
had done for England. He appears not to have been unaware 
that Lillo’s and Moore’s plots are mostly unartistic crimi- 
nal stories, while his own adheres much more closely to the 
representation of those permanent moral ties of domestic life 
which in reality constitute the only proper sphere of the style 
of tragedy in question. With Shakespeare Lessing was at that 
time as yetalmost entirely unacquainted, and could, theretore, 
not giveany of his geniality or native force. Hetad, thus, only 
imperfect English models before him, but with these models 
he reconquered for the tragic muse considerably more of 
natureand reality than the French had been abte to provide. 

In respect to the delineation of the characters of his tragedy, 
he does not, it is true, prove himself entirely exempt trom 
that unreal, artificial se utimentality which the influence of 
Richardson had brought into vogue; but characters like 
those of Mellefont and Marwood are yet full of originality 
and life, the former as the weak, vacillating, contradictory, but 
nevertheless the truly modern man ; the latter as the woman 
of ferocious passion ‘and of really demoniacal power. In a 
word, ‘* Miss Sarah Sampson’’ was the signal for a complete 
revolution in the dramatic literature of Germany. It was 
now demonstrated that tragedies could be composed without 
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the aid of helmets or diadems, without stilted verse or pro- 
longed harangues. 

‘- Miss Sarah Sampson” was at once succeeded by a luxuri- 
ant crop of tragédics bourgeoises ; but all of these were scarcely 
anything more than histories of crime reduced to collo- 
quies, and in which the tragical couflict was generally a 
mere collision with the civil authorities. A minister causes 
an innocent man to be executed simply because he imagines 
him to be alter his wife; he is after awhile unmasked and 
punished by his prince. A weak-minded young man is mis- 
led into infidelity, by a false friend, and eventually even into 
murder, from which he then suffers such pangs of keen 
remorse as to stab himself. In faet, none of these imitators 
of Lessing approached him, or ever observed the defee- 
tive motives of their English originals. Besides these 
unsuccessful competitors of Lessing, there were two ether 
classes of dramatic writers in Germany about this time. 
The first consisted of those who fellowed the example of 
Otway, Rowe, Thompson, and Young, defending, in opposi- 
tion to Addison and the French, a wider margin for vature 
and liberty, a freer development of passion, and a profounder 
knowledge of the huinan heart. To this taste the prolific 
Christain Felix Weisse devoted his entire life, but with 
What suecess we may infer from the circumstance that, in 
his extravagant conceit, he imagined himself the eritie and 
even the superior of Shakespeare! The second class con- 
sisted of those who still clung to their old idol, Gottsehed, 
and the French; but the only name of any real note among 
them was Von Croneck, whose Codons and ODlint and 
Sophronia were tragedies of some celebrity. Among the formal 
advances in the German drama made about the time was the 
introductiog of the English iambie blank verse which Johann 
Heinrich Schlegel applied to his translation of Thompson's 
* Sophronische,’ aud Browe to his historical tragedy, 
“Pratus.” Prior to these examples, all the German 
dramatic authors, Lessing included, either wrote in prose or 
else in the only canonize:'. rhymed Alexandrines of the French. 
The change was marked by Lessing as a new era in the 
history of the art. 

Between “ Miss Sarah Sampson” and Lessing’s second 
great drama,“ Minna von Baruhelm,” there isan interval of no 
less than nine years, during which our poet was variously 
occupied, partly with the affairs of life, but nevertheless 
coustantly and earnestly with new researches both into the 
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theory and practice of his art. To the study of the English 
of au inferior school he now added that of the Italians, 
chiefly of Goldoni, and after awhile also that of the two great 
canons of the drama, Sophocles and Shakespeare. In a 
letter to Gleim, of the date of July 20, 1759, he speaks of 
himself as occupied day and night with writing, and intend- 
ing to produce at least three times as many dramas as Lope 
de Vega! A year later he again mentions himself busy with 
endless projects of tragedies and comedies, which, he says, 
he then imagined himself acting, and over which he 
would have his laughs and plaudits. Of these plans, some 
are still extant among the fragments of his writings ; and the 
final sketch of “ Emilia Galotti” likewise belongs to this time. 
Most of his time, however, was devoted to critical studies, 
the results of which he published chiefly in his “ Letters con- 
cerning the most recent Phenomena in Literature” (Briefe 
die neuesto Literatur betoeffend), of which no less than twenty- 
three parts appeared from 1759 to 1765. From the study 
of the English and Italians he turned to the traditious of the 
national stage, and made an attempt to dramatize the old 
Faust legend, of which there is still a fragment left. He 
then took up Aristotle, and carried on a long correspondence 
with his frends Mendelssohn and Nicolai concerning the 
origin and nature of tragical emotions. He poudered over 
and trauslated Diderot’s new dramaturgic dissertations, to 
whicli he attached so high a value as boldly to maintain that 
since the day of Aristotle no head more philosophical had 
written on the subject. 

There is, however, no school from which Lessing derived 
more important lessons than from that of Shakespezre, whom 
he has the honor of having first made properly kuown to his 
countrymen. ‘The circumstance,” he says, *-that Gott- 
sched pronounced Addison’s Cato the best English tragedy is 
sufficient evidence that in that instance he looked only with 
the eyes of the French, aud that at the time he was unac- 
quainted either with Shakespeare or Ben Jonson, or Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, whom, out of sheer pride, he subsequently 
did not want toknow. Had Shakespeare’s masterpiece, with 
afew modest changes, been translated into German, I aim con- 
vinced this would have been attended with better results 
than we have been able to derive from Corneille and from 
Racine. For, in the first place, the former would have suited 
the nation’s taste much better ; and, secondly, he would have 
raised talent of an entirely different order among us than we 
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now can boast of from the latter ; for genius can only be kin- 
dled by genius. Judged, also, from the models of the ancients, 
Shakespeare is a far greater tragic poet than Corneille, 
although the latter knew the ancients very well, and the 
former scarcely any at all. Corneille comes nearer to them 
in mechanical arrangement, Shakespeare in the essential. The 
Englishman almost invariably accomplishes the end of trage- 
dy, however singular and peculiar may be the way he 
chooses ; the Frenchman searcely ever is successful, although 
he always adheres to the beaten path of the ancients. 
Next to the CElipus of Sophocles, there is no piece in the 
world that can have more power over our passions than 
Othello, King Lear, or Hamlet. Does Corneilie con- 
tain a single tragedy capable of moving us half as much as 
Voltaire’s Zayre? And this very Zayre, how far it falls 
below the Moor of Venice, of which it is but a feeble imi- 
tation, and from which the entire character of Orosman has 
been borrowed !”* 

Nor was Lessing any less enthusiastic in his study of the 
great master of the ancieut drama, Sophocles, to whom, 
according to his own confession, his atteation was directed 
from reading Aristotle’s Pvetics. He no sooner set 
to work than he commenced a translation and critical eluci- 
dation of his tragedies. Lessing was now thorough- 
ly convineed that the restoration of Sophocles in place of Cor- 
neille was nothing short of re-establishing genuine nature in 
the place of a fictitious and spurious one. Nor was it long 
before the new insight thus acquired was turned to prac- 
tical aceount. Among the “Fragments,” that of Cleonnis 
and of the Horoscope are manifest imitations of the ancients, 
and several of the dramatic sketches preserved us in the Col- 
lectaneen belong to the same category.t But the most finished 





© Lessing's Werke, ed. Lachmann, vol. vi., p. 42. 

+ lt has been predicted to a father that he would be killed by hisson. The 
latter, on hearing the prediction, tries to escape from it by shooting himself. 
But by an unfortunate accident the shot hits the father and kills him; where- 
upon the son secks likewise to put anend to himself. ‘Two brothers were in 
eaily youth told by a soothsayer that at some future time they should die 
from wounds inflicted on each other. To escape the horror of this fate, they 
tled to the opposite ends of the earth. They remained until they had become 
old men, and then both returned, each under the impression that the other 
must be dead. They happen to meet without knowing each other, and 
a quarrel of their dogs sets them to fighting. They do not recognise each other 
until both are mortally wounded, and then there is nothing left for 
them but to die in each other's arms. Mathildis, one of the sisters of Edgar, 
King of Scotland, has resolved to spend her life in a convent. King Henry 
the First, however, demands her in marriage, and when she refuses, ber brother 
uses a variety of unlawful measures to compel consent. Perceiving herselt 
thus forced to violate her vow, she curses in advance all her descendants, and 
history intorms us that her malediction took etfect.-- Works, vol. ii., p. old 5 vol. 
xi., p. U0. 
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and successful of these attempts is the admirable little trag- 
edy Philotas, composed near the commencement of the year 
1759. <A heroic young friend, who has fallen into captivity, 

transfixes himself with his own sword to prevent the redemp- 
tion of another prince, captured like himself, because the 
exchange could not have been effected without the sacrifice of 
certain advantages won by his party in a victory. It is true 
that the situation was probably suggested to the author by the 
captives of Plautus ; but the execution is, nevertheless, com- 
pletely Sophoclean, and the inflexible defiance of the hero 
perpetually reminds us of characters no less antique than 
that of Ajax. Every sentence is an epigram. and a pro- 
test against the artificial rhetoric which, according to Les- 
sing, constituted the main bulwark of the French. The only 
defect of the piece is that, in the fifth scene, where the au- 
thor attempts to show his acquaintance with Shakespeare by 
interrupting the tragic pathos with the intermixture of some 
comic elements. 

During his residence at Breslau, in 1764, Lessing, although 
much distracted by the duties of his office, and still more so 
by the excitement of the war, was, nevertheless, by no means 
idle in the direction of his favorite pursuits. It was here that 
he applied himself with equal earnestness to the study of 
Spinoza and of the ¥athers of the Chureh. It was here, too, 
that he wrote, in the first place, his admirable dissertation on 
poetry and art, Laocoon; and then, while yet surrounded 
by the motley tide of military scenes, his celebrated come: ly, 
Minna ron Barnhelm, concerning which it has justly been 
remarked that it was the first German drama that was not 
made, but experienced. We have here a glance at some of 
the features of the Seven Years’ War in the history of an offi- 
cer reduced to temporary penury, but redeemed by his good 
fortune and the justice of his prince. 

Major von Tellheim had been one of the bravest and 
most successtul officers in Frederick’s army during thie 
numerous campaigns of the Seven Years’ War. At the con- 
clusion of the peace, however, he found that his services, 
instead of being rewarded, were maligned to such an extent 
as to cause his dismissal from his office, and to involve 
him in a number of disreputable charges made before 
the military tribunal of the country—a proceeding which, 
while, on the one hand, it wounded his high sense of 
personal honor, was, on the other, calculated sooner or 
later to reduce him to the verge of ruin. It is to this 
point in the history of Von Tellheim that the poet links 
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the first scenes of his comedy. The major’s resource are 
already well-nigh exhausted. Of his numerous retinues 
of dependents he had retained but one, and this one he 
would now dismiss were it in his power to get rid of one so 
faithful. At his inn he has several months’ arrears unpaid, 
and his host, whose avarice for many months has been scarcely 
subjected to a check, had already begun to show anxiety 
by taking the vulgar liberty of shifting his apartments during 
his absence, an incivility which the major’s valet justly 
retaliates with characteristic rudeness. 

Von Tellheim himself feels quite embarrassed, although he 
manages his equanimity so well as even to decline the pay- 
ment of debts which, in his prosperous days, he had resolved 
never to collect, and prefers to pledge one of his most valua- 
ble jewels to satisfy the importunity of his creditor. While 
thus occupied with his attempts to shift his quarters, he 
is presently informed that the party now in possession of his 
old apartments consists of a lady and her maid, an/ that this 
lady is desirous of an interview with him. On arriving, 
whom should he find but Minna von Barnhelm, the wealthy 
and accomplished young heiress whom the report of one of 
his noble exploits had drawn into his society while in 
Siberia, and with whom he had subsequently become so 
intimate as to have exchanged rings with her. So far from 
shrinking from Von Tellheim’s reverses, Minna no sooner sees 
him again than she not only tries to remind him of his 
promise, but is resolved on making him adhere to it, under 
the impression that he might accept her ample fortune as 
some sort of equivalent for his high personal qualities as a 
soldier and aman. Von Tellheim’s sense of honor, how- 
ever, will vot allow him to regard the matter in this light. 
He declares himself a cripple, a beggar, degraded from otfice 
now, and consequently unable to satisfy the conditious under 
which the engagement had been formed. 

His faithtul Minna, on the other hand, still thinks she is 
right, and resorts to a variety of arguments and even arti- 
fices to bring him over to her side. But the major remains 
inflexible to all her earnest and affectionate appeals, until at 
last the intelligence arrives of an entire revolution in his 
affairs. The king has at length taken cognisance of his case, 
and it has been decided that Vou Tellheim is not only hon- 
orably acquitted of all the charges made against him, but 
has a draft on the treasury to collect, and all the avenues to 
military preferment again opened before him. Von Tell- 
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heim now feels himself once more a man, and can consent 
to listen with more composure to his Minna’s plea. Ina 
word, he most cordially accepts her hand and _ heart, 
realy to challenge the entire world to show him a happier 
man than he now claims himself to be. The arrival of the 
lady’s uncle, the Count von Bruchsal, puts an end to every 
possiblility of dispute, and it is agreed on all hands that 
Minna von Baruhelm and Von Tellheim shall be one. Asa 
sort of comic offset to the somewhat frigid character of Tell- 
heim, the poet introduces a frivolous French refugee, of 
the name of Riccaut de la Marliniere, a gambler and military 
imposter. p 

If, prior to the composition of this comedy, it had been 
true, as some complained, that the German poets were 
incessantly after foreign subjects and manners, nay, that the 
very morals of the nation were but a medley of questionable 
virtues and vices derived from abroad, it was in this instanee 
no less evident that both the characters and situations were 
derived fresh from the life of the nation, and that they conse- 
quently could address themselves as a reality to the eyes and 
minds ofall. Indeed, nearly all the traits and even the charac- 
ters of the play are referable directly to the historical incidents 
by which the author was at the time surrounded. It has been 
maintained that a case similar to the one here delineated 
actually occurred at au inn at Breslau, Zur goldencn Guns. 
But be this as it may, it is certain that the transaction, in 
consequence of which Tellheim runs the risk of losing his 
honor and his fortune, is historical. In Neumaun’s history 
of Liibben, it is reported that when, in 1761, Frederick the 
Great had demanded of this then Saxon city a contribution 
of twenty thousand dollars, to be paid within three days, and 
had in case of default menaced to set its state-house on fire, 
the major, Von Marschall, entrusted with the execution, to 
prevent the disaster, advanced out of his own private means 
the necessary sum, which the city declared itself unable to 
procure within so short atime. It is also known that Paul 
Werner, the sergeant, who near the close of the piece pre- 
dicts himself promoted to a general, was suggested to the 
poet by a real general of that name, while Knights-errant of 
De la Moliniére’s description are said to have then circulated 
every where. 

Iu regard to the artistic execution of the piece, Lessing 
had himself written, while yet in the fervor of it: ‘If Minna 
von Barnhelm does not become better than all my previous 
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productions, then I am firmly resolved never to meddle with 
the stage again.”* Nor was he disappointed as to the result. 
Minna ron Barnhelm is incoutestibly the most finished poet- 
ical work of Lessing. It is a comedy, so original, so com- 
plete, and so pee uliarly German, that to this day the nation 

can scarcely point to another equal, and to none superior to 
it. The exposition of the first two acts was admired by 
Goethe in his youth, and in his old age we again find him 
speaking of it as surpassed only by that of Moliére’s Tartuffe. 
The same may be affirmed of the dramatic structure of the 
entire piece. The plan is extremely simple and perspicuous. 
The interest is not only kept alive, but augmented at every 
step. There is variety, point and contrast, care and minute- 
ness in the arrangement of the motives. The characteriza 
tion exhibits distinetness, truthfulness to nature, individu- 
ality, with a most admirable freshness and exuberance of 
detail. How true to life do all these characters now 
appear before us—high-minded, generous and tender-hear:ed 
Tellheim, with his ‘inflexibly punctilious military houor ; 
faithful and devoted Minna, with her naive and maidentthe 
vivacity ; the reduced but none the less assuming and obtru- 
sive French adventurer; the abrupt and blunt but indomi- 
tably brave soldier Werner; the malapert, forward chamber- 
maid; the honest and faithful dog of a valet ; the cringing, 
avaricious, and mean quidnunc of an innkeeper! It is true, 
that in all this the poet does not show himself entirely free 
from the.example of Moliére and the doctrines of Diderot, but 
he nevertheless gives us abundant evidence of having learned 
something valuable from his Shakespeare. 

Between Lessing’s comedy and his next dramatic effort 
there is again the long interv: ‘al of no less than eight years, 
during which we find him once more immersed partly in 
theatrical speculations, partly in a great variety of critical 
aud archeological researches. The permanent result of these 
studies is yet before us, chiefly in two serials, of which the 
first is his * Dramaturgy” (Hamburger Dramaturgie), a serivs of 
no less than one hundred and four papers on the drama and 
the stage, published during his residence at Hamburg (1767 
to 1769), and in connection with his attempt to found a 
national theatre in that place. The second are his no less 
celebrated * Letters of an Antiquarian” (Briefe antiquarischen 
Inhalts), of which there are as many as fifty-seven, printed in 
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two parts (1768-1769). It is the “ Dramaturgy” alone with 
which in this connection we have now to deal. It was in this 
journal that Lessing again actively resumed partly his 
polemics against the French, partly his attempts to establish 
a positive basis on which his nation might have a drama and 
a literature of its own. 

In respect to the negative side of these critical papers, 
it is proper to observe that, in the ardor of his contro- 
versy against the French, Lessing not unfrequently goes fur- 
ther than the maturer criticism of the present century is now 
willing to admit. But we must make due allowance for the 
peculiarity of his position, and for the grand question then at 
stake. This was nothing short of the repudiation of a servile 
imitation of something that was itself at best, but a question- 
able imitation of classical excellence,which Lessing now found 
existing only in the ancients themselves and in our modern 
Shakespeare. We need not, therefore, be surprised to find 
him now assert that the French are altogether unnatural 
and artificial, and that the whole fabric of their boasted 
tragedy is based upon a lifeless regularity and a servile 
adherence to the three Unities. ‘ Divest,” says he, “ the 
majority of the French pieces of their mechanical conformity 
to rule, and tell me then what beauties there are left them?” 
And then again: ‘ We Germans are not the only nation that 
has as yet no drama; those who are boasting of having had 
a drama for a century. and the best drama of Europe—the 
French—have in reality as yet no drama.’’* Language like 
this, however severe and even extravagant 1t may appear 
to many, is not so surprising when we recollect what Les- 
sing’s zeal really accomplished for his country, which, without 
a pioneer like hin, would scarcely ever have seen poets of 
so high an order as Goethe and Schiller. 

In his * Dramaturgy,” as in his “ Letters on Literature,” 
Lessing again discusses every variety of questions relating to 
the theory and practice of his art, in illustration of which he 
then adduces examples from the leading writers of ancient 
and modern times. He again fights chiefly under the power- 
ful banner of Shakespeare, and, where points of theory are at 
stake, under thatofthe AZacus of the ancients, Aristotle. After 
deriding, for example, the manner in which Voltaire in his 
Semirainis imitated Shakespeare’s ghost, he adds: ‘* Before 
Shakespeare’s ghost in Hamlet our hair stands on end, 
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whether it covera believing or unbelieving brain. Shake- 
speare’s ghost seems really to come from the other world ; it 
appears at a solemn hour, amid the thrilling stilness of the 
night, accompanied by all those sombre aud mysterious ac ces- 
sories which, from our childhood up, we have always been 
accustomed to associate with spectres, and to expec ct of them. 
Voltaire’s ghost, on the other hand, is not even good enough for 
an ogre to frighten children with. He is merely the comedian 
in disguise, who neither has, nor says, nor does anything to 
make it probable that he really is what he pretends to be. Ina 
word, Voltaire’s ghost is nothing but a poetical machine, while 
Shakespeare’s is an acting personage.”* Some critic had 
remarked that Voltaire’s Zayre was dictated by love itself. 
“The remark would have been more correct,” s says s Lessing, “if 
he had said by gallautry, I know of but one tragedy in the 
production of which love itself assisted, and that is Shake- 
peare’s Romeo and Juliet. True, Voltaire makes his Zayre 
express her emotions in a very delicate and becoming man- 
ner; but what is this expression compared with that life- 
like picture of all the minutest and most secret artifices by 
means of which love insinuates itself into our hearts, of all 
those imperceptible conquests which it gains in it, of all the 
arts it uses to subdue every other passion, until it becomes 
the sole tyrant of every one of cur desires and aversions? 
Voltaire understands, if I may so express myself, the chan- 
cery style of love; but the most acute of chancellors does 
not always know the most about his government. Of jeal- 
ousy we may assert nearly the same thing. Jealous Oros- 
man cuts but a poor figure compared with jealous Othello, and 
yet Voltaire had manifestly the advantage of Othello when 
he copies his Orosman.”’t 

Lessing’s early friend, Weisse, had written a tragedy 
to which he gave the title of Richard the Third, and 
when subsequently he made the naive confession that 
he did not commit any plagiarism on Shakespeare, 
Lessing replied in a vein of good-natured irony: ‘ Provided 
one could be committed against him. If it has been said of 
Homer, that Hercules might sooner be robbed of his club 
than he of one of his verses, the same may with no less pro- 
priety be said of Shakespe: ure. The very least of his beauties 
bears the imprint which at once proclaims to the 
entire world, I am Shakespeare’s! And woe be to the alien 
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beauty which dares to assume itself the peer of it! Shake- 
speare wants to be studied, and not plundered. I really could 
not point to a single scene, or even to a single tirade, of Shake- 
speare’s entire piece, which Mr. Weisse could have made use 
of, as it stands there. Even the minutest parts of Shakespeare’s 
plays are all of them proportioned on the grand scale of the 
historical drama, and this is to the tragedy of the French taste 
something like an extensive fresco painting compared with a 
little miniature picture destined for a ring.”’* Seldom has 
the genius of the great bard of Albion been more justly or 
more handsome aly appreciated, and that, too, at a time when 
not only the Continent, but even his own country, were yet 
in a state of blindness in regard to him! 

But not content with proving the error of his antagonist 
from the example of genius, Lesyng at the same time tried 
to demonstrate them wrong in theory, by showing how the 
French, who always appealed to Aristotle, entirely misap- 
prehended and even distorted the lessons of the great old 
master. To these he himself attached so great a conse- 
quence as to pronounce them no less authoritative than the 
elements of Euclid. The French, he maintained, seized 
only upon a few of the accessories—as, for example, the Three 
Unities—of the system, out of which they then managed to 
make up a certain mechanical regularity, while they e ntirely 
neglected or ignored that which is really the essential law of 
all artistic ideality and beauty. In opposition to this he 
brought out into more conspicuous relief the art of charac- 
terization, the invention and proper complicatien of the 
action, the severity and consistency of dramatic motives, the 
relation between the historical tragedy and the historical 
material with which it undertakes to deal, and other points 
of no less vital importance to a rational economy of genuine 
dramatic art. It is true that in the heat of these discussions 
Lessing did not properly apprehend the distinction 
between antique and modern, since claimed to be essentially 
different ideals of art; but he nevertheless accomplished the 
great result, on the one hand, of upsetting a manifestly false 
authority, and, on the other, of establishing the basis on which 
his nation subsequently reared a great and noble literature. 

But Gottsched and the French were not the only party 
against wiom Lessing was obliged to use weapons like those 
just enumerated. Their dete: it, although now a complete 
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one, could not become a victory for him as long as his prin- 
ciples were in equal danger from another quarter ; and such 
they were from some of the very names which claimed 
themselves arrayed under the banner of his own school. 
The imitators of the English and of his own tragédie bour- 
geoise claimed themselves licensed to repudiate all respect for 
order and method in their dramatic compositions ; while 
others, like the atithor of “ Ugolino,” already produced 
monstrosities, such as were scarcely excelled by the abortions 
of the so-called Storm and Stress period of a little later date. 
Against this extravagance, which presently began to assume 
a new phase in the false Shakespeare mania of some of the 
younger poets, Lessing considered himself called upon 
firmly to take ground, and he did so, mainly by pointing his 
contemporaries to the dottrines of old Aristotle in this 
respect. It was in his over-anxiety to make proper defence 
in this direction, too, that Lessing not only altogether rejected 
the dramas of Lenz and Klinger, but had a mind “ to combat 
even Goethe, in spite of the genius of which he made so 
much display.” The remark was more especially directed 
against Goetz von Berlichingen, in reference to which Les- 
sing elsewhere somewhat imprudently says, without directly 
naming it: ‘ He fills intestines with sand, and sells them 
for ropes. Who is it that does so? The poet, perhaps, 
who reduces the life of a man to a dialogue, and proclaims 
the thing a drama.” * 

Such, then, was the grand result of Lessing’s dramaturgic 
campaign at Hamburg: the entire subversion of the author- 
ity of Boileau, and the restoration of Aristotle, the re-estab- 
lishment of Shakespeare and of Sophocles, in place of 
Racine, Corneille, and Gottsched. Had our eritic been pos- 
sessed of the productiveness of genius, his nation might now 
have reaped a glorious reward. But this victory was reserved 
for others after him. Nevertheless, we find him, even in the 
midst of these controversies, by no means idle in his efforts 
to turn his theoretical knowledge to some practical account, 
and the author of the “ Dramaturgy” was soon destined to 
become the poet of * Emilia Galotti’”? and of “ Nathan the 
Wise.” The former of these two dramas had been com- 
menced as long ago as 1758; it was resumed at Hamburg, 
but not completed until the year 1771, after Lessing had 
already taken up his residence at Wolfenbiittel. It is based 
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upon the story of the Roman Virginia—a theme which our 
poet had already, much earlier in life, attempted to drama- 
tize, but which, on maturer reflection, he preferred to alter 
into adaptation to the more complicated relations of modern 
life. 

Emilia, the daughter of Odoardo and Claudia Galotti, 
is known as the handsomest and most charming young 
lady of Guastalla, where she passes the season with her 
parents. Her appearance at a vregghia at the house of 
Chancellor Grimaldi challenges the attention of the prince of 
the small capital, Hettore Gonza. His admiration turns into 
a passion when, a few days after, his painter, Conti, fetches 
him, together with the ordered portrait of Countess Orsina, 
another, which the artist submits merely as a study of 
beauty, but which is at once recognised as the lovely image 
of Emilia Galotti. Unfortunatély for the prince, however, 
the young lady is already destined for another, and on that 
very day Count Appiani is to be the happy man to lead her, 
as his wife, to the Arcadia of his rural residence. The prince 
is startled by the intelligence which he received early in the 
morning from his chamberlain, Marinelli; but he is, neverthe- 
less determined not to give up his hope too soon, and is pres- 
ently even weak enough to acquiesce in a plan of treasonable 
violence submitted to him by his crafty counsellor. The 
count is at once to be sent off on an urgent mission (singularly 
enough, to negotiate marriage terms in behalf of the prince), 
and in case of a refusal the wedding is to be prevented by 
an assault on his coach, while on the road to his residence at 
Sabionetta. The affair is to be managed in such a way that 
Emilia, under the pretext of a rescue, is to be brought to 
Dosala, one of the prince’s rural palaces, situated near the 
road to Sabionetta, where Hettora is then to be present to 
receive her. While both parties are busy with their prepara- 
tions, the unfortunate prince traces Emelia’s morning visit 
to her church, and there imprudently interrupts her devocion 
with his untimely professions of homage, until the young 
bride, in consternation, flies to her home to alarm her mother. 
At a more advanced hour Marinelli’s plot is executed. His 
hired ruffians assail Appiani’s party on the road, and when 
the count endeavors to defend them, he is at once felled by a 
shot, and his bride is hurried off to Dosala, to be affronted 
by the consolations of the wily prince. She is presently 
reached by her mother, and after a while also by her father, 
whom the news of the disaster, had started out on horse- 
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back. The father tries to insist on taking his daughter with 
him to his country seat, while Marinelli aud the prince urge 
the necessity of her presence in the city to serve as a witness 
in a proposed investigation as to the cause of the accident ; 
under this pretext the astute chamberlain claims the entire 
family as prisoners, to be confined separate from each other— 
Emilia at the house of Chancellor Grimaldi. 

The proposition confirms Odoardo’s suspicion that there 
might be something foul about the matter, while Emilia has 
already been alarmed by an open charge of murder prefer- 
red against the prince by Countess Orsina, one of his rejected 
loves. Both father and daughter are deeply agitated ; Emilia 
in her fright is about to stab herself, and Odoardo has to 
arrest the dagger; but he does so only to plunge it himself 
into the bosom of a child, whom by her deati alone he hopes 
to save from the dishonor awaiting her. He then hurls the 
bloody steel, at the feet of the seducer, while at the same 
time he offers himself for prison, declaring himself ready to 
meet the tyrant for his judge, and appealing to the Divinity 
for justice. The prince is horror-stricken, but does not dare 
to touch him. Then turning to Marinelli, on whom he throws 
the blame of all his sorrow, he orders him to leave for exile. 
«« Away, to hide thyself forever !—Away ! I say.—God! God! 
Is it not enough, to the misfortune of so many, that princes 
are but men? Must they have devils, too, to insinuate them- 
selves as friends?” 

‘Emilia Galotti” created, from its first appearance, a great 
sensation among the author’s contemporaries, and many 
even applied to him the flattering epithet of “ Shakespeare 
Lessing.” Extravagant as this may now appear to us, it is 
neve the less true that the tragedy has attractions which are 
still recognized and destined to remain indestructible for all 
time. To say nothing of the perfection of its language, 
which, although somewhat epigrammatic, is yet throughout 
peculiarly fresh and full of animation, we are at once struck 
by a host of beauties, both of characterization and of exposi- 
tion. Of the latter it has justly been observed that it is 
deliberate, perfect, and exhausting, advancing at once into 
action, preparing and announcing everything, and yet 
betraying nothing. The tension of the dramatic contrasts 
advances steadily from scene to scene; the arrangement of 
the lovers is prepared with care, and yet peculiarly lively. In 
a word, there is, perhaps, not another piece in German litera- 
ture in which the development of the action is eucumbered 
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with so little that might be called a retardment or a 
superfluity. All this is still more true of the characteriza- 
tion, like which, in the estimation of many, nothing had 
been seen since the time of Shakespeare, and which may still 
be recommended as a study of far more than ordinary value. 
Rare fidelity to-nature, lifelike animation, nicely shaded 
individuality, even to the minutest of details—such are some 
of its excellence$, equalled by but few, and surpassed by 
none of the later poets of the nation. And this may be 
affirmed not only of the more conspicuous personages, such 
as Marivelli, the Countess Orsina, Odoardo, &c., but of all, 
and even the most subordinate rdles of the play. Odoardo 
was one of the favorite studies of an artist of no less eminence 
than Eckhof, a contemporary of the poet, and one who took 
delight in seconding his efforts for the stage. 

But, notwithstanding all these many and incontestably high 
qualities, “ Emilia Galotti” cannot yet be pronounced exempt 
from even serious defects. It unfortunately belongs to 
the same category with ‘ Miss Sarah Sampson,” that is to say, 
to the intrigue-tragedy, in which the catastrophe is always the 
result not of the hero’s or the heroine’s fault, but of the guilt of 
another party, and where the poet, instead of producing the 
desired or legitimate effect, too often runs the risk of just the 
opposite, by in fact procuring for crime a victory over virtue, or 
guilt over innocence, and thus violating all the laws of both 
moral and poetical justice. To this charge the tragedy before us 
is but too liable. Emilia dies, stabbed by her own father, and 
the latter surrenders himself to justice ; neither of them had 
been guilty of any offence, while the princely criminal, who 
is the cause of all this horror, is entirely exempt from pun- 
ishment. He hushes the reproaches of his conscience 
by laying the blame at the door of his counsellor, Martinelli, 
whom he then sends into exile—perpetual, to be sure! but 
who can tell us whether he will not recall him as soon as 
his eaprice shall stand in need of him for a similar service ? 
In addition to this, we cannot avoid observing that Emilia is 
weak when, instead of asserting stern chastity and the con- 
sciousness of virtue, she avows the feebleness of her sex, 
and does not even manifest any abhorrence of the prince, 
although the whole of the foul transaction is already known 
to her. Apart from this, the father’s deed appears almost 
too crucl to be natural, and the catastrophe, upon the whole, 
leaves on us somewhat of a doubtful, if not a disagreeable 
impression. All these deficiencies were apparent trom the 
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very outset, and that not only to Lessing’s opponents, but 
also to many of even his warmest admirers Schiller, who 
in his earlier years had imitated this tragedy in his 
Kabale und Liebe, had, at a later date, a decided aversion to 
“ Emilia Galotti,” while Goethe, who had likewise generally 
spoken well of it, at a more advanced age somewhere drops 
the remark that the respect then due to it could be only that 
for a mummy, however much it might have once served to 
encourage and to please the younger poets of the nation. 

But in spite of all these critical discords, of which most 
originated at a much later date, ‘‘ Emilia Galotti’? was never- 
theless not only well, but even enthusiastically, received at 
the time of its first publication. Its salient political back- 
groynd more especially struck a chord that found an echo 
in the judgment of many of the poet’s contemporaries ; and, 
whether he intended it or not, it was claimed that his tragedy 
was a castigation of the worthless violence and corruption 
at that time, still shamelessly and openly in vogue at some of 
the petty courts of Germany. Rammler wanted to put one 
of the texts of Scripture, containing an aamonition of 
kings and princes, at the head of the piece ; while men like 
Herder even called attention to the ancient “ Discite justuiam 
moniti.” Some went even further, and pretended to find in 
the prince and countess Orsina, of the play, covert allusions 
to an affair between the Duke of Brunswick and a Mar- 
chioness Branconi, and it is said that certain parties con- 
nected with the ducal court made every effort to injure Les- 
sing with the circulation of this rumor. That something of 
the sort was true is manifest from the circumstance that, at 
Gotha, the representation of the tragedy was at once pro- 
hibited. 

The interval between 1772 and 1779, that is to say, from 
the publication of * Emilia Galotti” to that of Lessing’s last 
and most finished drama, “ Nathan the Wise,’’ was spent 
chiefly at Wolfenbiittel. While at the head of the ducal 
library he enjoyed a variety of new advantages, and whence 
he issued quite a number of publications, but now not so 
much on the drama or the stage as on archeology, philoso- 
phy, and theology. Having, in some of his writings of this 
period, given offence to the theologians, he became involved 
in a series of controversies with them, which occupied him 
more or less during the whole of the remainder of his life. 
His opponents were, as his father had been, of the ultra- 
orthodox party, while he himself, from taste, study, and 
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life-association, had placed himself almost exclusively upon 
the basis of natural theology, and could not reconcile himself 
to anything traditional or positive. The contest had already 
become so obstinate and virulent that the government of 
Brunswick found it necessary to interdict it, and Lessing 
had no other alternative but that of either refraining alto- 
gether or of giving it a new direction. He resolved upon 
the latter, and his plan was now to collect both the positive 
and negative results of his polemics upon the lens of a 
drama, and to proclaim the doctrine of universal charity and 
toleration in characters, destined to command respect at any 
rate as ideals of art, if not as realities. Of this he bad in 
fact made several attempts in earlier life, as we may gather 
from at least three of his dramatic fragments, entitled “ The 
Jew,” “The Freethinker,” and “ The Rescue of Hierony- 
mus Cardavus.” But the theme which presented itself to 
him as the most suitable for his purpose was Boecaccio’s 
Novella, concerning Melchisedech the Jew,* and this he now 
resolved to convert into a canvas for the exhibition of his 
views. Tle story, as given by Boccaccio has been traced 
as far back as the eleventh century, to the poetical works 
of a Spanish Jew. Its intention is merely to celebrate 
expert sagacity and presence of mind by an example in 
which a cunningly devised snare is evaded by an equally 
cunning subterfuge. Saladin, the puissant ruler of the East, 
proposes to arich Jew, of whom he wishes to extort money, 
the captious question, which of the three religions he cousid- 
ered the best, the Jewish, the Saracen, or the Christian. 
The Jew prudently avoids direct answer, and yet satisfies 
the curiosity of his majesty with an ingenious parable. 
“There was a family,” said he, “in which, from time 
immemorial, it had been the custom always to surrender both 
inheritance and precedence to the son whom the father on 
his death-bed honored with the gift of a precious ring that 
had thus been handed down from generation to generat-on. 
Now, it so happened that the father once loved his three 
sons with such impartial affection that he could not make up his 
mind to surrender the ring to one. He, therefore, employed 
a skilful master-artisan to prepare him two other rings as 
closely like the original as he could make them ; and in this 
the latter succeeded so well, that the three rings could not be 
distinguished from each other. The consequence was that 
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each of the sons now claimed to be the possessor of the true 
ring with all its privileges ; and this gave rise to a series of 
litigations, the result of which can never be decided.” 

This comparison, which Boccaccio employed merely as a 
means, was by Lessing converted into the end—the central 
point and foeus of his composition, in which he endeavored to 
deposit his most intimate convictions concerning the real 
nature and essence of religion. This he conceived to con- 
sist not so much in inherited dogmas or beliefs as in moral 
power, purity of motive, and in the active benevolence of 
love. According to his new version, the genuine ring con- 
tains the magic power of making its possessor beloved of 
God and man, and from this virtue he beautifully represents 
the judge, before whom the litigating sons have brought their 
quarrel, as deducing the following significant decision : 
“Take the case precisely as it lies before you. If each of 
you has his ring from his father, then let each of you cling 
to the firm belief that his ring is the trueone. * * Very 
wel! Let each of you strive to maintain, exempt from every 
bribe and prejudice, pure charity and love! Let each of you 
vie with the rest to demonstrate that his ring has the gem 
possessed of the mysterious power, and let this power be 
sustained by each with geatleness of disposition, with cor- 
dial forbearance, with be nevolence, with humble, heartfelt 
trust in the Divinity! And if the virtues of your gems shall 
manifest themselves among your children’s children, then I 
invite them, after many thousand years, again to bring their 

‘ase to this tribunal. Then will a wiser man be seated on 
this chair than I, and he’ll decide! ” 

By thus proclaiming the doctrine of universal tolerance 
and humanity, Lessing’s Nathan became a messenger of joy 
to many of his contemporaries; in fact, to all who desired 
themselves redeemed from the vassalage of creed, and the 
drama has, on that account, commanded a degree of respect 
surpassed, perhaps, ouly by Goethe’s “ Faust.” We will now 
briefly state the argument, and then subjoin a few such 
observations as may serve to bring out some of its poetical 
merits and defects, 

The principal characters of the drama are: The Sultan 
Saladin; Sittah, his sister; Nathan, a wealthy Jew of Jerusa- 
lem; Recha, his adopted daughter ; Daja, a Christian in the 
Jew’s house, companion to Recha; and a young Templar, 
who knows himself as Curd yon Stauffen, but who in the 
end turns out to be the Sultan’s nephew, as Recha, the Jew’s 
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adoption, is found to be his niece, and the Templar’s sister. 
The scene is laid in Jerusalem, partly in or about Natlian’s 
house, and partly in the sultan’s palace. While Nathan is 
still absent on a distant tour to Babylon, his house takes 
fire, and his charming foster-daughter is enveloped in 
the flames, when an unknown knight, conspicuous from his 
white mantle, rushes through the crowd into the burning 
mansion, and successfully fetches out the shrieking maiden, 
half dead from fright, but otherwise yet almost entirely 
unburned. The mysterious knight is a young templar, who 
with a number of others had recently been taken prisoners, 
and whose life was the only one the sultan spared on account 
of a supposed resemblance to his brother. The rescue 
appears vext to miraculous, and Recha more especially can 
look on her deliverer in no other light than that of an angel 
sent to her from heaven. But she is chagrined and pained 
that she can get no chance to thank him, and that although 
she daily observes him promenading under the lindens but 
a short distance from her house, he is a templar, who in 
his own estimation has performed but one of the duties of 
his vow, and she is a Jewess, with whom he neither can nor 
chooses to have any dealings. 

It is on this account that he always dismisses with dis- 
dain Daja’s attempts to accost him on her mistress’s behalf, 
and the latter has to content herself with a distant admira- 
tion, unable to induce the haughty stranger to exchange a 
word with her. It is not long, however, before the arrival 
of her father, brings her not only a display of costly pres- 
ents, but also a decided change of conduct in the templar, 
who soon discovers in Nathan a Jew of no ordinary type, as 
he himself likewise claims to be a knight above the bigotry 
and prejudices of the common sort. In short, they recog- 
nise each other at their first interview as men of superior 
minds, and the templar now hesitates no longer to accept 
the invitation to Nathan’s house, where he then freely meets 
the fascinating being whose life his intrepidity had saved. 
The templar, however, soon finds out that a lady of Recha’s 
qualities of mind and heart cannot be met without being 
loved, and after awhile he is determined to possess her, and 
this somuch the more, when he has learned trom Daja that 
Recina is a Christian girl, reared in the Jew’s house, without 
knowledge of her origin. When Nathan, aware of the 
same fact, hesitates with his consent, declarivg a third party 
necessary to decide, the impetuous templar well-nigh comes 
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to compromise the safety of his friend by hypothetically 
submitting the case to the patriarch of the province, who in 
the blindness of his zeal pompously claims all Jews in pos- 
session of a Christian child as liable to the stake, and demands 
summary execution of the law. Fortunately, however, the 
danger can become no serious one in this instance as Nathan 
happens to have the confidence and even esteem of both 
Saladin and Sittah, to whom, since his return from Babylon, 
he has rendered the most important financial services. It is 
agreed by both parties to delay the matter for awhile, and 
eventually to get the sultan to decide. Meanwhile new dis- 
coveries are brought to light. The templar has an interview 
with Saladin, and the curiosity of the latter is again piqued 
as he compares the features of his visitor with those of a 
portrait ot his lost brother in his hands. Nathan, on the 
other hand, is agreeably surprised when the monk, sent 
by the patriarch to make inquisition into a crime 
against the church, recognises him as the Israelite whi, 
eighteen years before, generously took charge of the infant 
daughter, which he, then one of her father’s grooms, had 
been instrueted to deposit in some one’s hands for safety. 

The helpless little creature, a baby of but a few weeks’ old, 

had shortly before lost its mother, a German Lady, von Stauf- 
fen, while the father, Sir Wolf von Filnek, was suddenly 
ordered off on an expedition, and was unable to take the infant 
with him. The act was so much the more to Nathan’s credir, 
as he was then still sorrow-stricken over the loss of his 
wife and all his sons, seven in number, whom, in his absence, 
some Christian fanatics had eruelly assailed and murdered. 
As evidence of the truth of his assertion, the monk produces 
and hands over to Nathan a small brevairy, which he alleges 
to have taken from the pocket of his master, after the latter 
had fallen at Asealon, and in which he suspects is recorded, 
in Arabic characters, a complete register of the family of Sir 
von Filnek. Finally, the templar and the Jew make 
their appearance at the sultan’s palace, the former to urge 
his suit for the hand of Recha, the latter to make kuown to 
Saladin the late revelations of the monk. But what is the 
templar’s surprise when Nathan now informs him that his 
real name is Von Filnek, and not Von Stauffen (the latter 
being that of the uncle who adopted him), and that Recha 
is in reality Blanda von Filnek, his sister! And what is 
Saladin’s astonishment when, in his turn, he learns that Wolf 
von Filnek was not a German or a Frank, but an Oriental, 
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who had only married into Europe, and then, from his bre- 
viery and from new comparisons, discovers evidence that the 
Oriental in question was his own missing brother Assad, and 
the young couple before him the children of that brother, 
his own niece and nephew! The templar, although but a 
momeut before an impatient suitor, nevertheless does not find 
it difficult to recognise in Recha the recovery of a lost sister, 
and then all rejoice in so unexpected a reunion. 

With “ Nathan the Wise,” Lessing advanced beyond the 
domain of the civic tragedy into tke drama of the higher 
style ; and this advance is indicated not only by the general 
economy and tone of the piece, but also by its poetical form, 
which is here no longer spread out in prose, but restrained 
within the limits of the iambie verse borrowed from the 
English some years before. In regard to the subject, it is at 
once apparent that it is one linked to a didactic tendency, 
and consequently an attempt to reduce a more or less abstract 
idea, or assemblage of ideas, to a dramatic form. That these 
are conditions unfavorable to success, and that on that 
account the task was an extremely delicate and difficult one, 
is known to every one at all conversant with the principles 
of art. Of this the author was himself not unaware; but 
he consoles himself against the chances of condemnation with 
the dignity of his object, which, in his estimation, was the 
main thing. “If it shall be remarked,” says he, ‘that a 
piece of euch peculiar tendency is not rich enough in point 
of peculiar beauty, I shall be silent, but not ashamed. I 
ain conscious of my aim, and this is one below which one 
might fall much further without the loss of any honor.” We 
how propose to examine the piece a little more closely, to 
see to what extent the poet has succeeded, and in what 
respects the drama really deserves the wide celebrity it has 
enjoyed. 

The principal dramatic merit of “ Nathan the Wise ” con- 
sists in its excellence of characterization. The action, on the 
other hand, falls necessarily below the strict requirements of 


art, and that for no other reason than because the nature of 


the subject would scarcely admit of any. For, while Aristo- 
tle, and the author himself in his “ Dramaturgy,” give special 
prominence to the doctrine that the fundamental element and 
the very soul of tragedy resides in the action, which is defined 
to be a necessary and consistent concatenation of events, and 
that the characters can receive their evidence and individual 
development only upon the basis of the action, Lessing went 
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bere in precisely the opposite direction, and added to an idea 
already found, and to the characters developed in connection 
with it, the invention of what he has himself termed ‘ an 
interesting episode.” The action has on this account really 
the appearance of something extraneous and episodical. We 
have here a mere miniature picture, intended to illustrate the 
idea of universal humanity, and of the moral unity of the race 
as exhibited in superior culture above the merely accidental 
difference of nationality, religions, and conditions of life. We 
need not, therefore, be so much surprised to encounter 
improbabilities, harshness, and even violence of motive in the 
economy of the piece, and something rather abrupt, if not 
unsatisfactory, in the conclusion. It was, doubtless, in refer- 
ence to these deficiencies, that Schiller, in his dissertation on 
“Naive and Sentimental Poetry,” remarked that Lessing’s 
Nathan could not have been converted into a good tragedy 
without some very essential changes; while, on the other 
hand, it might have become an excellent comedy with but a 
few accidental alterations. 

The characters of the drama divided themselves naturally 
into two groups, of which the first comprises the representa- 
tives of the free religion of humanity, the second the adher- 
ents of the positive system. Conspicuously at the head of 
the first group stands Nathan, or, in fact, the corner and 
foundation-stone of the entire structure. He presents him- 
self to us as the genuine, the really true man, the expression 
of the highest and most faultless philosophy of life. He has 
suffered severely in the school of adversity, but in this school 
he has acquired depth and liberty of thought, cheerful resigna- 
tion, charity, purity, firmness, ‘and even greatness of soul. 
Animated by sentiments like these, he has accustomed him- 
self to look upon all the affairs of life as subject to a superior 
and eternal order of things, while, under the oppressive 
restrictions of religious differences, his heart beats only so 
much the more intensely for that indestructible bond of union 
which pure humanity alone can inspire, and for that univer- 

sal charity which, w hile it de lights in self-abnegation, is ever 

ready for the work of love. It was under the influence of 
this charity that, while his heart was still bleeding over the 
cruel murder of his family, he accepted the charge of the 
helpless infant, which, under his auspices, grew up into a 
charming and no less benign daughter, naively possesse “dof 
everything in the shape “of culture which Nathan has 
acquired. Recha has learned from her  foster-father 
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the great lesson that trust in God is a duty and a 
virtue, but one entirely independent of inert traditional 
belief or our own subjective speculations, and this is the 
atmosphere in which she has lived and grown up from her 
infancy. It is true that this trust is now and then disturbed, 
as, for example, by the conversion attempts of her companion, 
and by her own feminine credulity in reference to her rescue 
from the fire, to which she links angels and miracles ; but 
she, nevertheless, upon the whole rests firm, and she is, as 
Lessing himself has designated her, “an innocent girl, 

entirely without revealed religion, but yet full of fee ‘ling for 
the beautiful and good, and full of reverence for God.” The 
characters of Saladin and Sittah are of precisely the same 
class ; and although they are only sketched in outline, it is 
yet manifest from every trait that they esteem men only in so 
far as they are posse sssed of genuine humanity. It is on this 
account that they received Nathan the Jew and the Christian 
Templar with equal cordiality, Saladin expressly declaring 
that “* he never expected that all trees should grow with the 
same bark ;” while Sittah,on the other hand, complains of the 
Christians that they pride themselves on being Christians 
rather than on being men, and that they are more eager to 
disseminate the mere name than tne virtue of their founder, 
Christ. As an offset to Nathan, and yet essentially of the 
same class of men, we must rank “ the mild, good, noble 
dervish,” Al Hafi, who, although likewise only in outline, 
and soon dropped from the action, was yet manifestly 
intended to bring out more conspicuously Nathan’s superior 
excellence of character and life. While the latter takes human 
existence as it is, and struggles with it manfully, the former 
prefers contempt of the world, retirement, and coutempla- 
tion. Disgusted with the affairs of life, he exchanges the 
suoshine of courtly favor for the quiet shade of the eastern 
hermit. “On the Ganges,” says he, ‘fon the Ganges alone 
do we meet with men; the real beggar is, after all, the only 
real king !” 

The second group of characters is composed of such as 
the author found himself surrounded with in life, but each 
is a type of a particular class of religionists. Promi- 
nent at the head of these stands ‘the corpulent, red-faced, 
affable” old patriarch, the representative of the hierarchy, 
but full of priestly intrigue and fanaticism. In this he is so 
far advanced as to plot treason and murder against the Sul- 
tan, although professing eternal allegiance, and this crime he 
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palliates with the excuse that ‘* knavery in the eyes of men 
is not such also in the eyes of God,” As for Nathan, he is 
determined that he shall be burnt; for in his estimation it 
vould have been far bett+r for the Christian child tu have 
perished in misery than to have been reared in the house of 
a detested Jew. And for this deed of barbarity he alleges 
no other motive than that of the glory of God. “I am 
impelled,” says he, ‘solely by my zeal for God, and what I 
do too much, I do for him.” A Christian of an entirely dif- 
ferent type is represented by the Templar, the high-minded, 
chivalric young kuight, on whom the religious wars have not 
failed to exercise some civilizing influence. He ‘s far from 
being a blind believer, but he is yet scarcely anything more 
than a rationalistic incongruity, and while, on the one hand, 
he has manifestly broken with the traditions of the church, 
he is, on the other, nevertheless not yet exempt from the 
chains, which he professes to deride. His observation of the 
Crusades has taught him that it is nothing but pious madness 
to attempt selfishly to obtrude one’s God as the only true 
one upon the entire world, and yet he no sooner meets the 
Jew than he shows symptoms of narrow-minded exclusive- 
ness aud bigotry. Under the impression that the Jew desires 
to divert a Christian child from its allegiance to the church, 
he, in the excitement of a moment, forgets himself so far as 
to compromise the safety of his friend by applying to the patri- 
arch for aid against him. Daja is an honest, unsophisticated 
Christian, devotedly attached to Recha and her father, 
whom she, however, secretly knows not to be the real one. 
Nevertheless, she is not unconscious that she is living with a 
Jew, nor exempt from the conceit of knowing the only road 
to heaven, to which she deems it her sacred duty to 
direct as many others as she can. Hence she does not neglect 
to make repeated secret efforts to bring Recha over to her 
creed. But the most consistent and really refresh- 
ing character of this group is the simple-minded mouk, who, 
with his unassuming piety and sincerity of heart, has made 
himself an honor and an orvament of his faith. He thor- 
oughly comprehends the wily craft of his superior, but this 
does not disturb him in his convictions, and he modestly tries 
to carry into effect the same practical benevolence which 
Nathan has adopted from the standpoint of superior culture. 
Such, then, is briefly the characterization of the piece, in 
which the reader will not fail to perceive distinctness of out- 
line, variety and contrast, and, iu spite of the defects of the 
action, the touches of a master. 
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In recapitulating now, briefly, Lessing’s services to 
the drama, we may here remark that in comedy alone he 
attained to first distinction, while in tragedy he cannot claim 
rank among the great musters either of ancient or of modern 
times. In this direction he not only entirely misapprehended 
the real nature of tragic crime, but he even confounded 
antiqne and modern, when, while pointing his contemporaries 
to the precedent of Sophocles and Shakespeare, he apparently 
remained unaware of the great gulf between them. But 
this is not so surprising when we recollect that in his day 
no one properly comprehended what was left for men 
like Goethe and Schiller to carry into effect, and for a more 
advanced philosophic eriticism to expound. Nevertheless, 
we apprehend no contradiction in asserting that both his 
doctrines and example were at once suggestive and prolific 
of grand results, and that in the history of the German drama 
Lessing is really the pioneer that led the way correctly and 
with eminent success. The French even were unable to deny 
him this homage, among whom the majority of his works 
found not only readers and admirers, but even translators 
and expositors. 

Of Lessing’s writings on archeology and art, we can here 
only notice two dissertations, and these are his fragment on 
‘*Lancoon” and that “ On the Manner in which the ancients 
represented Death.’ At the time when Lessing wrote his 
‘* Laocvon ” (which was during his residence at Breslan), the 
specious but deceptive antithesis: of Simonides, “ that paint- 
ing is mute poetry and poetry speaking painting,” was one 
of the fundamental maxims of all the text-books of zestheties, 
and practically carried out by poets like Pope and Thomp- 
son, among the Germans by Haller, Kleist, and Gessner, 
while in the department of the plastic arts men like Winkel- 
mann advocated a most pernicious license for abstract 
personification and unlimited allegory. It was in opposition 
to these errors, that Lessing undertook to draw “the limits 
between painting and poetry,” by examining into the legiti- 
mate resources and economy of each. He proved, iu the 
case of Laocoon, that the sculptor neither did vor could elaim 
the same latitude with the poet; that, on the contrary, he is, 
in the first place, restricted to but a moment of the action 
which the poet may describe to its entire extent, and that, 
secondly, in the execution of his design, he is, from the nature 


of the case, required to employ an entirely different class of 


motives, selecting only such as are in harmony with the 
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fundamental law of his art, which in thisinstance is beauty 
of form. He then extends his comparison to painting, 
endeavoring to show that painters who copy the poets or 
historians too literally are no real artists, any more than the 
poets who aim too much at being picturesque and graphic 
can claim a place among those who are really true to nature 
and to the essential law of their art, which he maintains to 
be pre-eminently action. Now, however true it may be that 
this distinction, rigidly taken, can apply only to the epos and 
the drama, and that, literally insisted on, it would make sad 
havoe in other departments of poetry, it is nevertheless, 
properly understood, an all-important one, and Lessing, by 
the development of it, has rendered a service both to the 
fine arts and to literature, which will win honor for his name 
as long as his language shall be read. It is to be regretted 
that our limits will not admit of some of the details of this 
equally original and ingenious examination, in which the 
author proves himself to be no less eminent as a critic of art 
than we have seen him to be of the drama. The second of 
the dissertations named above is scarcely less remarkable 
than the first, and was much admired by Goethe. The author 
here shows us how keen and true a sense for the beautiful 
the ancients evinced even in those subjects which our middle 
age could associate with nothing but the terrible and ugly. 
He concludes with the memorable words: “ It is only reli- 
gion misunderstood that can lead us astray from the beauti- 
tul. It is a proof of true religion, of true religion properly 
comprehended, if it everywhere brings us back to the 
beautiful.” 

In conclusion, we have, to take a rapid glance at Lessing’s 
religious and philosophical writings, of which he has left us 
several volumes. These writings belong to various dates, 
some having been composed while he was a divinity stu- 
dent, others during the last years of his life. Some 
are purely controversial, as, for example, his Ante-Géze (a 
reply to an attack from one of his former clerical friends by 
the name of Goeze); others are attempts to give a more or 
less positive or didactic form to the results of his reflections. 
They all exhibit him in the light of an earnest enquir- 
er, as well as of an independent thinker. In his earlier essays 
of this class he was still more or less orthodox, and from the 
standpoint of Leibnitz sought to reconcile faith and science, 
as, for example, in his fragment of “ The Christianity of Rea- 
son,” where he undertook a philosophical explanation of the 
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Trinity, and in his “* Thoughts on the Moravians,” in which he 
defends plain practical Christianity ; but this ground he soon 
abandoned for that of the deists among the French and En- 
glish except that, while advocating natural religion, he didnot, 
like the latter, accuse the founders of the positive systems of 
deliberate imposition. At Breslau we find him bent upon 
Spinoza and the Fathers at the same time and with equal 
assiduity, busy with the grand problems of the relation between 
soul and body, God and nature, and the like; and these stud- 
ies he subsequently continued, chiefly in connection with 
Moses Mendelssohn. Some of his positions in reference to the 
origin and primitive form of the Gospels have found recogni- 
tion among many of the Protestant theologians of a more 
recent date. The most important documents of this class, 
and those which really deserve more special notice, 
are his “ Thoughts on the Education of the Human Race” and 
his “‘ Masonic Dialogues” (Freimanrergespriiche). They con- 
tain Lessing’s maturest reflections and some of his finest 
writing on this subject. He here, however, passes beyond 
it into the domain of political philosophy, discussing with 
equal ability and eloquence some of the weightiest problems 
connected with the individual and social advancement of the 
race. 

We have now seen enough of Lessing to convince ourselves 
that the high place assigned to him in the literary history of 
his country is not without foundation. If he himself declined 
the epithet of genius, he was deficient neitherin originality nor 
even invention, but because he was too seusible of that peren- 
nial exuberance of fancy and imagination, and of that exhaust- 
less productiveness, which he felt to be the prerogative of but 
few of the most chosen spirits of the race. His talent, on the 
other hand, was immense enough to draw within its precincts 
nearly every department of human knowledge, while his influ- 
ence on the ensemble of German literature became so vast as 
justly to entitle him to the appellation of father to all the 
men of genius, which made Germany illustrious towards the 
close of the eighteenth century. He will always be regarded 
as the main representative of that prolific crisis which gave 
rise to the great poets, philologians, philosophers, theologians, 
and artists, to whom his country may now justly point with 
satisfaction and pride. If as a poet he does not pass 
among the first, his genius as a critic remains unsurpassed, 
and although he may not rank asa philosopher, he was 
always both clever and instructive in whatever he undertook 
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to say about philosophy. What if, in his e agerness to upset 

the old idols of his day, he was carried too far—-!i'| ie not com- 
bat for a legacy so precious that even his errors entitle him 
to respect? True, in the majority of his writings he is 
rather fragmentary than exhausting, but he is always emin- 
ently suggestive, and incites others to work. His antiquar- 
ian researches are replete with hints invaluable both to the 
historian and artist. In all he undertook to treat he 
added to immense erudition judgment sense, taste, and 
esprit of the rarest order. As a writer, he and Wieland have 
ranked as the originators of modern German prose ; but we 
need not hesitate to say that, of the two, Lessing is by far 
the most distinguished, and his lucid, chaste, and classically 
charming style has to this day remained almost unrivalled. 





Arr. VIL—1. An Essayon the Beneficent Distribution of the Sense 
of Pain. By G, A. Rowewt. Oxford, 1857. 

2. Chloroform and its Safe Administration, By W. M. Coates, 
Surreon London, 1858, 

3. Atther and Chloroform. By Dr. Bigetow. 1848. 

4. Annuaire Général des Sciences Médicales. Par A. Cavasse. 
Paris, 1857. 

5. On Chloroform and other Anesthetics; their Action and 


Administration. By Joun Snow, M.D. Edited by B. W, 
Ricuarpson, M.D. London, 1858, 


As man was not destined to scour the prairie nor roam 
through the forest for his prey, he possesses neither the 
celerity of the hound nor the strength and agility of the 
lion; he is endowed neither with the keen scent of the 
dog nor the far-reaching vision of the lynx; as these 
faculties were, in him, designed to serve a far different 
purpose. Therefore his strength is proportioned to the 
works in which he ordinarily engages; his eye takes in 
at a glance enough of surrounding objects to enable the mind 
to pass judgment on them; his power of smell decides what 
is offensive and what pleasing, without possessing that refine- 
ment of acuteness which, as Pope expresses it, might cause us 

“To die of a rose in aromatic pain.” 


The wisdom displayed in this adaptation of our organs 
of sense to the various offices for which the *+y were designe d 
is a pleasing illustration of the beneficent aim of our cre- 
ation. 
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But passing beyond this well-proportioned disposition of 
means to an end, so striking asto arrest the attention of even the 
most thoughtless, we will discover similar wisdom exhibited 
in instances where a superficial study would lead to a suspi- 
cion of defective construction. When we see the bruised 
and mutilated victims of a railroad disaster writhing iu pain, 
we are disposed to question the wisdom which has rendered 
their organization so keenly sensitive, 


* Tremblingly alive all o’er, 
To smart and agenize at every pore.” 


We would prefer an obtuseness which, while offering no pro- 
vision against broken bones and bruised heads, would, at 
least, exempt us from the accompanying pain. Yet, while 
finding fault with such economy, we, in reality, take excep- 
tion to one of the most effectual modes of self-preservation 
established. The sensitiveness which elicits from the wounded 
warrior groans of bitter anguish preserved him through the 
vicissitudes of life to suffer at last in a cause which his sense 
of duty or patriotism has deemed equal to the sacrifice. Sir 
Humphrey Davy, while still a young man, and filled with the 
buoyaney and exuberant life of youth, declared that pain was 
vo evil; that all votaries of science should court it even as a 
ineans of promoting the interests of their favorite study. Like 
most of the hasty inferences of youth, springing from impulse 
rather than deliberation, this theory soon experienced a severe 
shock when reduced to practice. 

One day the future naturalist was swimming in the 
favorite brook which ran by his house, when a crab bit his 
toe, and caused him to roar with pain. The experience 
caused him to lay aside his theory so hastily adopted, 
and not till experience, based on more extensive observa- 
tion, taught him to form a more correct judgment, did 
he assert that not only was pain no evil, but rather a 
positive good. <A few ‘reflections will attest the truth of 
this view, and prove the unreasonableness of blaming the 
provisions of nature before science or experience has 
demonstrated their advantage. The human frame is con- 
structed in such a manner that organs of vital importance 
are often situated near a surface so vulnerable that a 
bramble or a bodkin, applied with slight force, might pene- 
trate it. Without the bristling envelope of the porcupine, 
or the tough hide of the rhinoceros, what protection would 
we have against the innumerable occasions of deep cuts, 
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wounds, and bruises of every description, to which we are 
constantly exposed, did not nature make some provision 
for our safety? This has been accomplished by endowing 
the skin with a sensibility so keen that, on the slightest 
violence offered it, an involuntary tear starts te the eye. 
Were it not for this safeguard against injury, we would 
press our hand against sharp edges which would sever an 
artery or a nerve that supplied the part with blood and life ; 
we would approach so near to the fire that the whole surface 
of the body would be scorched; we would be constantly 
maiming and disfiguring every inch of our person by blows, 
bruises, and burns, till the delicate framework would be 
worn out, or some vital organ become attainted. Works on 
medicine are replete with instances in which the absence of 
this inestimable monitor has been attended with these results. 

Dr. Carpenter, in his “ Principles of Human Physiology,” 
mentions the case of a drover who went to sleep on the plat- 
form of a lime-kiln, before the fire was kindled. The car- 
bonic acid evolved from the burning limestone, after the fire 
was started, induced a state of torpor which left the man 
entirely insensible to heat; and not till the complete com- 
bustion stayed the further evolution of the gas did the poor 
fellow wake up, with his leg charred, and ascertain the 
calamity he had suffered. Sir Charles Bell relates the 
instance of a patient who had lost the sense of heat in his 
right hand and who, unconscious that the cover of a pan 
which had fallen into the fire was burning hot, took it out 
with the utmost deliberation, but to the destruction of the 
skin on his palm and fingers. Other instances of the same 
sort might be multiplied, but enough has been said to prove 
the indispensable necessity of susceptibility to pain—this 
outlying sentinel ever sleeplessly watching over the precious 
deposit of life. But, pursuing this inquiry further, we shall 
discover that the beneficent wisdom which has thus enduwed 
us with what Sir Charles Bell calls “ a more effectual defence 
than if our bodies were clothed with the hide of the rhino- 
ceros,” has so distributed it that, as it varies, each variety 
subserves, in a marvellous way, the office of self-preservation. 

Thus, the skin, which is so keenly alive to punctures, 
cuts, and burns, the sort of accidents to which it is especially 
liable, is comparatively insensible to severe contusions and 
strains which assail the inner posts of life. But the muscles, 
ligaments, and tendons, while insensible to the injuries from 
which the sensibility of the skin shields them, will wince 
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under contusions and wrenches against which the extreme 
softness and delicacy of the skin could afford no adequate 
protection. Any one who has witnessed some of the minor 
operations of surgery, where the patient has not been sub- 
jected to anzesthetic influence, is well aware that, after the 
outer integument has been cut through, further incision 
involves no pain. This is well illustrated by an incident 
related in Sir Charles Bell’s “ Animal Mechanies.” “A 
man,” he writes, ‘* who had his finger torn off so as to 
hang by the tendon only, came to a pupil of Dr. Hunter. 
‘T shall now see,’ said the surgeon, ‘ whether this man has 
any sensibility in his tendon.’ He laid a cord along the 
finger, and, blindfolding the patient, cut across the tendon. 
‘ Tell me,’ he asked, *‘ what I have cut across?’ * Why, you 
have cut across the cord, to be sure,’ was the answer.” 
Thus has nature not only given us a title to life, without 
which life insurance companies could not discharge their 
accountabilities were their capital to be counted by tens 
of millions; but she has so ordered it that each portion of 
our anatomy should be fenced by a special bulwark. 

The brain, the centre and source of feeling, is itself insen- 
sible to the pin-scratch whieh causes such acute pain in any 
point of the nervous periphery ; but it is effectually shielded 
against harm by being encased in the bony cranium. The 
heart likewise, the fabled seat of the passions, the organ to 
which we refer joy, anger, love, and hope, but which mod- 
ern physiology has ruthlessly degraded to the condition of a 
forcing-pump, is insensible to the touch. The celebrated 
Harvey had a patient whose heart could be reached through 
an opening caused by an abcess, and could be handled with- 
out the man being aware that it was touched. The evident 
intent of nature in thus rendering these organs insensible to 
physical violence was to spare them from suffering when no 
advantage could be derived from their sensibility to pain. 
This design is made more evident in the eye, an organ 
which frequent experience tells us is exquisitely sensitive 
to a speck of coal-dust, but yet can endure the rude 
manipulations of the surgeon in various grave opera- 
tions without suffering the excessive pain caused by the 
slighter injury. The reason of this is manifest : the eye is 
constantly liable to be the depository of flying particles, 
which would rapidly accumulate aud impair vision were not 
the thin filmy membrane covering the bali so acutely sensi- 
tive that the slightest particle causes irritation, which starts 
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the secretion in abundance to wash away the offending mat- 
ter. But it is not sensitive to the ruder touch of the hand 
or the knife, as its keener sensibility to lesser violence 
includes a safeguard against these, except when the sur- 
geon’s aid is summoned, and then insensibility is a boon. 
These considerations suffice to demonstrate the important 
rile Cischarged by pain in the economy of physical life and 
the small proportion of deaths and injuries which occur 
through detect of this safeguard against bodily harm, where 
ordinary prudence is exercised, prove that here, as eise- 
where, pature’s provisions are amply adequate for the pur- 


poses for which they were designed. Taking the amount of 


sensibility in the human subject as a standard, and establish- 
ing a proportion between it and the occasions of pain to 
which man is exposed, we shall find the same ratio between 
sensibility in the lower animals and their liability to injuries 
resulting from accidents or other causes. Let us take an 
instance which falls daily under our observation, and where 
the helplessness of the animal evidently calls fur some pro- 
vision against the kicks aud buffetings and brutal treatment 
to which he is frequently subjected. The horse is the most 
willing slave of man, docile to a fault; and yet how often 
humane hearts are compelled to bleed witnessing the cruel 
manner in which he is treated by his tyrannical master. He 
is spurred and scourged and driven till he often falls lifeless 
to the ground, but yet be suffers far less than man would 
from a far less cause. 

In the first place, his hide is thick, and less abundantly 
supplied with papillary points than the human skin. More- 
over, his brain is not so largely developed, nerves of motion 
being given off in larger abundance thau nerves of sensation ; 
and so, by means of a less sensitive cerebral power, and a 
tougher integument, the horse is much better adapted to a 
life of hardship and exposure than man. Then the consider- 
ation that a serious injury done to an animal so highly service- 
able would impair or destroy his utility restrains the most 
hardened from other punishment than the lash or the spur, to 
which his thick hide and less nervous superficies happily 
renders the horse less sensitive. An English surgeon relates 
cases in which horses had broken their bones at the fetlock 
joint, and were compelled to walk upon the stumps, with 
their fore feet turned up, and yet continued to graze quietly 
till death ended their sufferings. 

Before anatomy and physiology had established, by means 
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of careful investigation, these points of difference in the sus- 
ceptibility to pain evinced by animals of. different species, 
most men imputed to animals of a lower order the same feel- 
ing which they themselves would experience when exposed 
to the same occasion of pain; for there is great uniformity 
among animals in the manner of expressing their painful 
seusatious. This impression, however erroueous, has saved 
a deal of suffering to those avimals whose mute bearing 
under pain eulisted the sympathy of compassionate hearts. 
It is, therefore, strange that, before science had demonstrated 
the fallacy of the popular idea that all animals suffer equally 
from similar painful agents, Descartes should have so run 
ahead of reason and experience as to deny sensibility in toto 
to beasts, and view them as automata, mere machines in 
which prods and pricks are the agents that set the machinery 
in motion. How men so distinguished in their various 
careers as Pascal, Malebranche, and Arnauld could advocate 
this absurd figment of Descartes’ brain it is net easy to 
determine. 

But, descending in the scale of creation,we shall find the 
difference in suseeptibility to pain, already noted in the case 
of the horse, far more strikingly displayed, and this differ- 
ence still depending on a variation in the proportion between 
sensibility and the occasion of enduring pain. Thus, the 
common earth-worm inhabiting the crust of the earth is 
exposed to a thousand dangers from the mole that burrows 
in the ground; from the thrush that constantly watches the 
surface to seize its unsuspecting prey ; fromthe plough, the 
shovel, and the hoe, it is cut, hacked, and maimed by the 
inany agencies that constantly penetrate every inch of the 
earth’s surface. Is it, then, to be supposed that, in addition 
to those countless occasions of sullering, this poor crawling 
thing possesses a sensibility to the torture man would feel 
under like circumstances? Happily, as well for the fate of 
the insect as the regard we have for the benignity of nature, 
scieuce and experience prove that its sufleriugs are coupara- 
tively sligut. The contortions and writhings, so strongly 
indicative of pain, which the wounded worm exhibits, would 
lead us at first to suppose that it was a prey to cruel tor- 
inent, but, on further reflection, we conclude diilerently. 

Those acquainted with the results of severe pain well know 
how rapidly it depresses the vita: powers, and often even 
causes death from nervous exhaustion. The extraction of a 
tooth will induce, in the most robust, a faintness from which ° 
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it takes some moments to recover. Death has been known 
to be the consequence of sharp pain where no injury 
was done to a vital part of the system. Now, such being 
the result of pain, absolutely without reference to any 
condition, we would regard death as the necessary and 
almost immediate consequence of the fearful mutilations 
which the humble earth-worm constantly endures. Yet how 
rarely this occurs, nay, even how rapid its recovery and total 
rehabilitation. 

A leech may be cut in two, and the half adhering to the 
surface from which it was sucking will continue its festive 
occupation as if nothing had happened. This circumstance 
has given rise to the popular belief that half a leech is better 
than a whole one, since a leech whose caudal half is cut away 
will not be compelled to abandon its work through plethora. 
The dragon-fly, though of a higher standing in the animal 
scale, manifests an insensibility equally astonishing. When 
irritated, it will, as we learn from the entomology of Kirby 
and Spencer, devour its own tissues, leaving itself mutilated 
and unable to move, a proceeding not compatible with the 
endurance of excessive pain. Even an apparent objection 
may be here removed. It may be said, as was objected to 
the Cartesian automatic theory, that the writhings and 
strainings which are so constantly the evidences of pain in the 
human subject similiarly attest intense suffering in the worm. 
This objection may now be removed, and its darkness lighted 
by the torch of science, which happily burns with a more 
brilliant glow than it did in the days of Descartes. The 
researches of Bichat and Sir Charles Bell have shown the dis- 
tribution of nervous action into sensational and motional, 
some nerves serving to convey feeling from the periphery to 
the centre, and others to bear the mandates of the brain to 
the circumference. Now, the nerves of sensation may be 
impaired, and yet the nerves of motion, which are far more 
freely distributed, remain intact, so that movement may be 
carried on while sensation is entirely suspended. Since 
motion is not an operation demanding a common centre, 
as is demanded by sensation, it may still be produced 
by its proper nerves while they retain vitality. Thus we 
may account for movements in truncated worms and insects 
and attribute their writhings to the convulsional or spas- 
modie character of all movements produced in parts deprived 
of sensation. 

We thus see that further than the eye can penetrate the 
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beneficence of nature extends; that what the hurried and 
irreverent glance of the man who has no soul for her beauties 
mistook for defect, is resolvable into wisdom and goodness ; 
and that where she has failed to temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb, she has at least fitted its fleece for the keenness of the 
blast. 

But the sense of pain is not an unqualified good, for though 
it be an indispensable condition of existence, yet it is the 
oceasion of much suffering. Herein it resembles all advan- 
tages of a purely physical sort, since the widest observation 
has failed to discover one unmixed with evil. Indeed, owing 
to the terrible disadvantages that offset the utility of pain, 
the unthinking have always viewed it as an unmitigated evil, 
and would hail with rapture its total extinction. 

No sight can be more harrowing than the crowded beds of 
a camp hospital, where brave men shriek in torture, their 
faculties overwhelmed by the terrible shock of pain; light 
and life are curses to them, from which they would fain 
flee by a suicidal hand. From the first breath of life to 
the last gasp of decrepid age, pain in protean shapes is the 
attendant of human life. Every disease is a synonym for 
pain, every accident, from a pin-scratch to a broken limb, is 
attended with a like penalty, so that it is hard to find one of 
us who is not the victim of this relentless foe. The sense of 
pain is indeed a blessing, but the transition from sensibility to 
actual suffering is so rapid and so easy, that,were it not that the 
latter is, under the circumstances in which we live, the neces- 
sary consequence of the former, we might deem it an unmixed 
evil. 

It is not wonderful, therefore, that humane men have 
always busied themselves in the discovery of some meats by 
which pain might be assuaged, and the conslition of sufferers 
rendered more endurable. We have very ancient records 
attesting the zeal with which the scientific men of the past 
strove to discover this true panacea. Dioscorides, Pliny, and 
Apuleius mention the efforts which had been made previous 
to their time to accomplish this much desired object, and 
gave the results which had been reached up to their time. 

Pliny says, that owing to the intense pain with which 
several severe maladies were attended, the physicians of 
Rome made many experiments on themselves, and on slaves, 
to discover the anesthetic properties of herbs. The man- 
dragora atropa (mandrake) was found to possess this influence 
in a greater degree than any other ageut, and so it was quite 
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extensively used ¢o allay pain in amputations and cauteriza- 
tion. Dioscorides says the plant was steeped in wine, and 
then so powerful was its anesthetic influence, that a limb 
might be cut off without the least pain. Apuleius speaks to 
the same efleet, and expresses the hope tuat this dread ae- 
companiment of disease might be entirely annihilated. But 
after this time we find little mention made of it in works on 
medicine, and so we must conclude that the effects were 
very uncertain, and that the above-mentioned authors spoke 
of its efficacy enthusiastically, rather than according to the 
strict requirements of truth. 

But a far more effectual pain-destroyer, and one laying 
claim to a much more ancient date, is still used in the more 
southern latitudes of India. Cannabis Indica or Indian hemp 
possesses very powerful narcotic efteets, quickly inducing 
a State of coma or stupefaction in which the unconscious 
patient may submit to the severest operation. The earliest 
Indian records speak of it, and Hindoo writers rank it among 
the blessings which the Great Spirit bestowed on man. It 
is considered by Adanson as the Nephenthes of the ancients, 
reputed to possess far more marvellous qualities than any 
substancedesigned merely to alleviate pain. The leaves of 
the plant were smoked or chewed, and the effect was not 
alone indifference to the action of physical agents, but au 
exaltation of the senses, in which the most delighttul sensa- 
tious were experienced. Its anaesthetic action, however, 
was not very certain or reliable, and often where the senses 
became most exalted, sensibility to pdin remained unimpair- 
ed. Moreover, great caution was needed in its adminis- 
tration, and so, numberless fatal results followed from 
its use asan anesthethie.* Dr. Simpson has shown further 
that the inhalation of different narcotic vapors was used as 
a preparatory to surgical operations in the thirteenth century. 

These experiments, though manifesting the zeal with 
Which enquiries in search of an effectual anaesthetic were 
pursued, and the importance attached to it as an acces- 
sion to surgery, resulted in nothing permanent or satisfactory. 
We may therefore regard the trials made in past times to 
soothe the bitterness of pain as futile, and conclude that, 
despite mandrake and Indian hemp, poor sufferers had still to 
endure its keenest poignancy. The impetus given to med- 
ical researches within the last few hundred years, naturally 





* Simpson's Obstetric Works, 1856, vol. ii. 
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directed enquiring minds to the solution of this long per- 
plexing question. So long as the limited resources of chem- 
istry forbade the indulgence of much hope for an answer in 
in that quarter, experiments were made in every department 
of physics and mechanics. At the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century Dr. Moore, of London, suggested the compres- 
sion of the tourniquet used in amputation to prevent hemor- 
rhage, as a means of temporarily destroying the sensibility of 
large nerves. The plan seemed at first to suceeed, and in 
many capital operations, especially amputations of the leg 
and arm, sensibility by this means was very much diminished, 
In 1784, the celebrated John Hunter allowed Dr. Moore to 
test the efficacy of this plan upon a patient in St. George’s 
Hospital, who had lost all his toes. The leg was cut off 
below the knee by Hunter himself, who testifies to the very 
small amount of pain suffered by the patient.* 

The great amount of compression, however, needed to be- 
numb the sensibility of nerves deeply seated in the muscles, 
as most nerves are, caused so much pain that at last the 
remedy came to be regarded by sufferers with as much dread 
as the evil, and so compression had to be abandoned. But the 
efforts to find a suitable substitute were resumed with renewed 
ardor, and now an epoch in the history of chemistry gave 
promise that soon the /apis aurca would ‘be discovered. The 
brilliant discoveries, in France, by Lavoisier, and by Priestley 
in England, bringing to light the mysteries of fir and water, 
establishing the existence of new gases, — ially hydrogen 
and oxygen, induced the hope thi it some gas might be dis- 
covered whieh, being brought into the closest possible con- 
tact with the nervous system through the lungs, might sus- 
pend the sensitive power of the brain. The most sanguine 
hopes were now entertained that the long-desired goal was 
about to be reached, and that nothing was needed but to 
evolve gases from composition with other substances, and 
patiently test their anesthetic powers. Very many experi- 
ments, therefore, were made in France, many dogs, eats, 

abbits and guinea-pigs falling victims to the deadly influ- 
ence of poisonous gases. In England, huge reservoirs for 
gases were set up in Bristol by Dr. Beddoes, and Humphrey 
Davy was appointed superintende nt in 1799. 

The protoxide of a or the first union of nitrogen 


_ &Vide A Method of Preventing or Diminishing Pain in several Opera- 
tions of Surgery, by James Moore, Member of the Surgeons’ Company of Lon- 
don, 1784. 
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with oxygen, was inhaled by Sir Humphrey, and so astonish- 
ing were the effects, that the gas was rapturously designated 
Paradise, and some of the most distinguished men in England 
tested on themselves its wonderful virtues. Coleridge, 
Southey, Rickman, Roget, Watt, and Wedgwood, men 
illustrious in philosophy, letters, and science, spoke of this 
new agent in the most lavish terms. But the effects of 
nitrous oxide were never pushed to the extent of suspending 
sensibility, owing either to a dread of its intoxicating power, 
or the difficulty of obtaining it in a sufficiently pure state.* 

In time, no result being accomplished, the hopes of 
the most sanguine began to flag, and the prospect 
of finding an anesthetic agent among the newly discovered 
substances was by many pronounced to be as airy as the gases 
themselves. In France the same experiments were repeated 
and diversified, and with somewhat better result. In 1787 
Valentin made some experiments, by means of which he was 
enabled to reduce strangulated hernia without much pain ; 
this was by ether lotions applied to the abdomen. In 1511 
Brodie tested the virtue of ether on a horse, and found that 
eighty grains plunged him into a state of lethargy and took 
away all irritability.t 

In 1814 M. Thenard attempted to allay the pain of a 
toothache by the application of chlorohydric acid, but found 
the remedy far more painful than the aching tooth. In his 
excess of suffering he inhaled sulphuric ether for a few mi- 
nutes and found the greatest possible relief. Two distin- 
guished French physicians, MM. Trousseau and Pidoux, came 
very near discovering the full anzsthetic power of ether. 
They compare its action to the interposition of a thin gauze 
between susceptibility to feeling and physical stimuli, espe- 
cially those atlecting the eye, the ear, and the sense of 
touch. Had these gentlemen pushed their results a little 
further, they might have won for their country the proud 
houor of a most important discovery, and the conquest from 
nature of the greatest blessing to suffering humanity. 





* Vide Memoir of Sir Humphrey Davy, by his brother, John Davy, M. D., 
London, 183%; and Researches Chemical and Philosophical, by Humphrey Davy, 
Superintendent of the Medical Rheumatic Institution, London, 1800. 

Tt Journal de Médecine de Leroux, xxvi., 320. 

¢ L’action de |’ éther se borne a exalter un peu, mais subitement, la suscep- 
tibilité sensoriale, avec quelques légers vertiges, auxquels succéde bientot une 
certaine obtusion des sens, comme elle serait produite par |’ interposition d’une 
gaze tres fine entre les stimulants extérieurs, et toutes les surfaces de relation, 
en particulier celles de l'@il et de l’oreil, et des instruments du tact et du 
toucher.’’—Traité de Thérapeutique, par MM. Trousseau et Pidoux, Paris. 
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Such was the result of the researches and experiments car- 
ried on in Europe, but in the meantime, the impetus given on 
this side of the Atlantic to the study and practice of surgery 
by the labors of Mott and others, led professional men here to 
seek some effectual alleviator of pain. To many it appeared 
a matter of surprise why Sir Humphrey Davy had not further 
tested the efficacy of nitrous oxide to suspend sensibility, 
though it occurred to no one to complete the experiment, till 
Horace Wells, a dentist of Hartford, acting upon the sugges- 
tion of Davy, inhaled the gas himself before submitting to 
the extraction of a tooth, and endured the operation without 
experiencing the least pain. He afterwards repeated the in- 
halation, and submitted to pricks and incisions, to which he 
was completely insensible. He then introduced it into the 
practice of his craft, and by the attestation of many com- 
petent witnesses, proved he had manipulated the dental nerve 
without causing the slightest pain. 

The fame of his discovery was noised abroad, and 
soon a public trial before the faculty of the medical college 
of Hartford was determined on, to submit to an official 
test the reputed powers of this new remedial agent. The 
day was appointed, and men of science flocked from all 
quarters of the country to assist at a miserable failure. 
Owing to some mismanagement, probably the haste and 
nervousness of the operators, no effeet could be produced ; 
and poor Wells, mortified and discomfited, saw the audience 
retire, calling him madman, enthusiast, and impostor. The 
obloquy attending this failure so preyed on his mind 
that he gave up his business, and after some time spent 
in stuffing and exhibiting birds, he at last ended his life 
by his own hand. But a gain so dearly bought was 
not to be lost. W.G.T. Morton, who had been a pupil of 
Wells, and had witnessed the effectual power of nitrous 
oxide to produce insensibility, repeated the experiments pri- 
vately, still fearing to challenge a public trial after the tail- 
ure of his master, in whose humiliation he had shared. 

He did not, however, lose sight of the idea, and after- 
wards, while studying medicine and chemistry under Dr. 
Charles T. Jackson, sought in every article in the Materia 
Medica for some substance he might substitute for the 
nitrous oxide. He had frequent conversations with Jack- 
son on the subject; on one occasion the latter mentioned 
the use of chlorie zther as a local anesthetic in dentistry. 
This, coupled with a paragraph in Pereira’s Materia Medica, 
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mentioning the inhalation of sulphuric ether in asthma and 
vatarrh, led Morton to make experiments with this agent. 
Owing tothe difficulty of procuring ether of a sufficiently 
pure quality, the first trials proved failures. At last, on the 
30th of December, he succeeded in rendering himself uncon- 
scious, and so demonstrated the anesthetic virtue of «ether. 
With the spirit of an Archimedes, he rushed into the street 
to find a subject on whom to try his wonderful discovery, 
and it is said he offered five dollars to several persons as an 
inducement to lose a tooth without pain. A desirable occa- 
sion soon presented itself, and the first painless operation 
performed with ether as an anzesthetic was the extraction of 
a tooth in Temont row, Boston, at nine in the evening of 
September 30, 1546.* 

From that moment dated an important era in medicine ; 
the magnificent tentative of ages had been accomplished ; 
a boon, greater than the philosopher’s stone and the 
elixir of life, was bestowed on humanity; a hope was real- 
ized, which came freighted with more blessings than the 
day-dreams of the alchemists ever aspired to. The eumber- 
some operating-table, with its dread apparatus of cords and 
straps, was done away with; patients no longer felt the 
fearful torment of suspense as the glittering blade was 
whetted for its work; no longer were they compelled to 
writhe, and struggle, and hurl useless oaths at man and God 
as their living flesh quivered beneath the knife. Now, in a 
profound sleep, tranquil as that of a babe on its mother’s 
bosom, legs and arms might be amputated, nerves cut and 
drawn; vow the terrible convulsions of death in some 
formidable sicknesses could be quieted, the frightful spasms 
of lock-jaw, for instance, in which the contraction of the 
muscles of the thigh has been known to fracture the bone.t 


* + Uther and Chloroform,’’ by Henry G. Bigelow, M.D., Boston, 1546. 

# It is almost ineredible what a skillful, experienced physician can do to 
remove, as well as alleviate, pain without the use of any anesthetic as such. 
In illustration of this, we will state a fact which may relieve some sufierer. 
While the editor of this journal was residing in Staten Istand, last summer, he 
was seized with violent pains in the arm, which not only rendered him utterly 
unable to write, but also unable to sleep, day or night. After having tried in 
vain various local applications said to possess specific virtues, he came into 
town to see his family phvsician, Dr. Jared Linsley, of LaFayette Place, who, 
with a very simple prescription, without any fuss or display, entirely removed, 
in three or four days, every vestige of prin. We trust the kind Doctor will ex- 
cuse us for making this public without his permission, as we trust our motive is 
a good one—that of showing those who suffer so much from rheumatism that 
they should apply for relief, not to ignorant, pretentious quacks, who leave them 
worse than they find them, but to thoroughly educated and experienced phy- 
sicians. 
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Morton continued his experiments till a favorable oppor- 
tunity for making a public trial of his discovery presented 
itself. This was soon procured, and on the 16th of October 
of the same year, Dr. J. C. Warren removed a tumor from 
the neck of a patient in the Massachusetts General Hospital 
in Boston. From this moment the use of wether became 
established in every hospital throughout the country. 

But the same fatality which attended Wells seemed to 
overshadow Morton, for no sooner did he apply to the United 
States Government for a patent than Dr. Jackson asserted his 
claim to the discovery, on the ground that he had mentioned 
the anesthetic virtue of ether ina conversation with Morton. 
Morton admitted the claim so far as to allow the insertion of 
Jackson’s name in the application for a patent. The patent 
was granted, but proved to be useless. and so Mortou was 
left penniless, having staked all on the success of his dis- 
covery. Inthe meantime, Jackson sent a communication to 
the French Academy of Sciences, in which he made no men- 
tion of Morton’s name, claiming the discovery for himself. 
The Academy bestowed a medal on Jackson, but the true 
state of the case having been ascertained, a similar reward 
was conferred on Morton. In France the discovery was 
received with applause, and, though a few meticulists and 
doubters shook their heads, the mass of the French men of 
sciegce at once gave to the discovery the credit it deserved. 
Hitherto the process for making ether was very imperfect, 
owing to the slight demand in which the article was held ; 
but now that its uses were to be so numerous and import- 
ant, the attention of chemists was directed to the means of 
obtaining it in the purest possible state. 

When pure, ether is colorless, very liquid, has a peculiar 
sweetish smell, and a hot penetrating taste. It is extremely 
volatile, rapidly evaporating when exposed to the air. It is 
so inflammable that its fumes blaze up when brought into 
contact with a flame. This necessitates the greatest caution 
in its use, and frequent fatal accidents have already occurred 
from this combustibility.* 

Many conditions are necessary to secure the purity of the 
ether, but those are details which belong to practical chem- 
istry. A question of greater importe nce, and which engrossed 


* Its chemical formula is C4 H® O, which assimilates it to alcohol, whose 
formula is C4H60*. This similarity of composition extends also to the effects of 
the two agents on the nervous system. The composition of zther is as follows : 
Carbon, 65°31 ; hydrogen, 13°33 ; oxygen, 21°36. 

VOL. XII.—NO. XXIV. 10 
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the attention of physiologists in every country, was the 
determination of the changes which took place in the nervous 
system when under the influence of this powerful anzesthetic. 
M. Flourens, member of the Academy of Sciences, has given 
the most scientific explanation of the action of ather on 
the brain, and new experiments made from day to day 
confirm his theory. Bringing to the task an indefatigable 
industry, and talents highly cultivated by years of study and 
travel, the learned academician gave birth to great hopes that 
his experiments would be attended with success, and, so far 
as the object of those experiments was concerned, the result 
was highly satisfactory. 

Physiologists recognise in the brain and its prolongation, 
the spinal marrow, two different nervous powers, the oue of 
which presides over sensation, and the other over movement. 
These powers are distributed nearly equally all over the body, 
the one serving to transmit messages from the outside world 
to the great centre, the brain, and the other to deliver to the 
circumference the commands of the presiding organ. Sir 
Charles made the discovery that each nerve issuing from the 
spinal cord has two roots, separate at first, but soon coales- 
cing and running together like a single cylinder. On irri- 
tating the root which emerges nearest to the back of the 
cord, he found the suffering was most severe ; but on irri- 
tating the root which comes out in front of the cord, he found 
that no sensation whatever was produced, but that uncon- 
trollable muscular movements were the result. He also 
divided the first or posterior cord, and discovered that the 
parts of the body which its ramifications supplied with sen- 
sibility became at once insensible, but retained their motional 
powers, while the inverse phenomenon occurred on the 
division of the anterior root. M. Flourens suspected that this 
wonderful contrivance had to do with the effects of awther, and 
conducted his experiments with a view of verifying that con- 
jecture. 

After many careful trials, he noted these results: first, 
that the action of ether suspends the power of the cerebral 
hemispheres, which preside over intelligence ; then the action 
of the cerebellum, which regulates and co-ordinates moye- 
ment, is suspended and, finally, sensation is extinguished ; 
together with voluntary muscular action. But the power of 
the spinal cord to support organic life is merely diminished 
when the other phenomena are complete, and so, with sus- 
pended movement and sensation, respiration and circulation 
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are still carried on. It was the separability of the different 
functions of the nervous system, indicated by Sir Charles 
Bell’s discovery, that led M. Flourens to the observation of 
these pheromena, which multiplied and enlarged the signifi- 
cance of the English physician’s discovery. X®therization, 
therefore isolates the different functions of the nervous sys- 
tem, suspending, in the first place, intelligence, then the 
co-ordination of movements, sensibility, movement, and 
finally,when carried to the highest point, destroying life. Only 
two functions, therefore subsist, in the sleep of therization, 
respiration, namely, and circulation, the two which are 
indispensable to the maintenance of life, and cannot be sep- 
arated for an instant without death supervening. 

We cannot but admire herein the wonderful adaptation of 
the nervous system to the operation of ther, for if its action 
first extended to either of the two indispensable functions of 
life—respiration and circulation—it would be a poison and 
not a pain-killer. Moreover, the non-suspension of those 
faculties, while sensation and intelligence are in abeyance, 
has euabled physiologists to note several other important 
occurrences in animal life, such as the action of all remedies 
whose operation is directed to the nervous system. The 
manner of death from asphixia, or suffocation, has especially 
been elucidated by those experiments. It has been shown 
that the deprivation of air gives rise to precisely the same 
series of events as either the non-oxygenated or black blood, 
discharging the same réle as the anesthetic. The result of 
these experiments inspired members of the medical profession 
with greater confidence in the virtues of ether, as they now 
felt that no effect could be produced for which, guided by 
those experiments, they could not satisfactorily account. 
While occupied in these studies, M. Flourens did not con- 
fine his attention to sulphuric ether, but submitted to the 
test chloric, oxalic and acetic ethers, which, so far as tending 
to produce anesthesia, developed phenomena entirely anal- 
ogous, 

Other savans now directed their researches to the discov- 
ery of a new agent exempt from some of the objections to 
which ther is amenable. It was noticed that many disa- 
greeable sequels followed the use of this anaesthetic, such as 
nausea, vomiting, and even extreme sickuess; that it was 
slow in its operation, and, in a few instances, uncertain in its 
effect. Therefore, improvement in the means ot producing 
anesthesia became an object of great importance, especially 
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as the vista of advantages from an anesthetic free from the 
drawbacks of ether began to widen. In England, ether was 
introduced immediately after its discovery into all the hospi- 
tals in London and elsewhere, and so well satisfied were the 
English surgeons with the results it produced that they 
thought not of finding a more acceptable anesthetic. In 
Scotland, however, the same desire to obviate the defects of 
ether prevailed as in France, and the experiments of the 
French academicians were there repeated. But Dr. I. Y. 
Simpson extended his enquiries further, and made experi- 
ments with chloride of hydrocarbon, acetone, nitrous ether, 
and other analogous substances, and at last, on the 4th of 
November, 1847, discovered that a liquid, now well known 
as chloroform, possessed some of the desiderata of a perfect 
anesthetic which were wanting in the sulphuric ether. The 
discovery might be almost termed accidental, were it not that 
the liquid was subjected to the test for the purpose of find- 
ing whether it possessed any anesthetic virtue. 

One day, while, in company with Drs. Keith and Duncan, 
Simpson was pursuing his experiments, he happened to take 
down a bottle containing a heavy liquid, which had been 
lying by almost forgotten. In despair over the fruitlessness 
of their former trials, the doctors, almost in a spirit of jocos- 
ity, averring that they would go blindfolded to work, deter- 
mined to test the contents of the bottle. The result was 
something not dreamed of by them. The rapidity and com- 
pleteness with which a full state of anesthesia could be at- 
tained by means of this new agent astonished all. At once 
the virtues of chloroform were proclaimed to the world, 
though M. Floureus had previously noted its physiological 
action on the system. The experiments, carried on in the 
same way as in the case of ether, confirmed and repeated 
the previous results. 

The first who performed operations by the aid of it were 
Dr. Miller and Dr. Dunean, at the Royal Infirmary of Edin- 
burgh, in November, 1847. Though to the Scotch physician 
the application of chloroform in surgery belonged, yet there 
can be no doubt that M. Flourens had some months previ- 
ously tested its efficacy. But this does not detract from the 
spirit of Dr. Simpson’s discovery, as M. Flourens, on his first 
experiments, had not noted the superior advantages belong- 
ing to chloroform. 

The existence of chloroform dates back over ten years 
before its employment as an anesthetic. It was discovered 
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by Soubeiran in 1831, by Liebig in 1832, and by Mr. Samuel 
Guthrie, of Sackett’s Harbor, New York, in the same year ; 
but its chemical composition was not ascertained till the 
year 1835, by Dumas and Peligot. The manner of obtain- 
ing it is somewhat simpler than that employed for the 
preparation of ether. Rectified spirits, water, and chloride 
of lime are mixed and distilled so long as a dense liquid, 
which sinks in water, is given off. This is impure chloro- 
form, which is then agitated with sulphuric acid to remove 
the impure ingredients. Pure chloroform isa dense colorless 
liquid, and notwithstanding its high specific gravity, it readily 
sinks in water. It is not combustible, and, therefore, not 
open to the same objection urged against ether. The 
experiment made by M. Flourens demonstrated the identity of 
its effect on the nervous system with those resulting from 
ether. The succession of phenomena was the same, only 
more rapid, and there was a much more visible depression 
of the nervous power presiding over circulation and respira- 
tion. Chloroform, therefore, is a more dangerous agent, 
and needs far more caution in its administration. 

Up to the moment of the discovery of chloroform, the 
advantages of anesthetics had been confined to surgical 
operations, but increasing experience proved the great value 
they possess in other ways. Not only was pain allayed, but 
in many instances new operations were performed where 
previously, owing to the sensibility of the patient nothing 
could be attempted. In delicate operations of the eye, 
requiring time and dexterous manipulation, an anesthetic 
can alone enable the operator to effect his purpose. The 
extraction of balls or other substances deeply lodged in the 
tissues, and which could be reached only by protracted prob- 
ing, could not formerly be accomplished, as the shock of the 
pain would almost annihilate life. In all violent and sudden 
pain, in spasmodic affections, such as_lock-jaw, hysteria, epi- 
lepsy &c., the attack is at once arrested and wonderful relief 
afforded. The speedy action of chloroform especially recom- 
mended it in those cases, and the susceptibility of the nerves 
in all spasmodic affections renders its administration much 
less dangerous. The effects produced on the nervous system, 
both by chloroform and ether manifest themselves out- 
wardly to the eye and follow the same order of succes- 
sion. When the vapor is received into the lungs, it is car- 
ried through the blood to the nervous centres, and produces 
well-marked effects differing, in degree according to the 
amount inhaled. 
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At first there is slight exhilaration, the pulse quickens, 
and the face and eyes become suffused with blood, the ideas 
are more vivid, and somewhat beyond the control of the 
will, but as yet the subject is entirely conscious, and feels 
moderate pain. As the action of the vapor continues, con- 
sciousness disappears, the mental faculties are uncontrolled 
by the will, and all the peculiarities of individual character 
manifest themselves: some laugh, others weep. some scold, 
and utter most abusive language, while many engage in 
exercises of devotion or break into expressions of love for 
those nearly related to them. We notice here the incipient 
action of the anesthetic on the lobes of the brain, causing 
suspension of intelligence, but sensation and voluntary 
movement do not yet cease. In what may be called the 
third degree, there is profound lethargy, sensation and direct 
or voluntary movement cease, but reflex action still con- 
tinues ; thus a feather drawn across the eye causes winking. 
The next degree is insensibility or anaesthesia, wherein reflex 
action is altogether suspended ; the eyeball may be touched 
without effect, and the muscles are perfectly relaxed. It is 
evident that at this stage the brain and its immediate 
dependencies are under the influence of the anzsthetic, but 
the spinal cord, which controls vegetative life, the action, 
namely, of the heart and lungs, remains intact. If the inha- 
lation be continued, the circulation becomes greatly retarded, 
respiration is slower, and if the quantity of the vapor be 
increased death is the result. 

Owing to the more rapid action of chloroform, fatal results 
are more apt to result from its employment, and so the amount 
administered must be regulated with great care. Not so much 
on the quantity administered, however, doeg its fatal result 
depend, as on the mode of its administration. Thus, we know 
that the extraordinary amount of thirty-two ounces have 
been consumed in twenty-four hours, whereas, by the com- 
putation of Dr. Snow,® a little over thirty minims suffice to 
stop respiration and the action of the heart. There are some 
states of the system, however, which will bear the action of 
chloroform much better than others, and this is a ciicum- 
stance which must govern its use. All diseased states of the 
heart and lungs forbid its employment, as these organs are 
not then prepared to bear the radical changes they must 





© “ Further Remarks on the Cause and Prevention of Death by Chloroform,”’ 
by John Snow, M.D. ; Lancet of February, 1856. 
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undergo. In nearly all cases where death resulted before a full 
dose of chloroform had been administered, an examination 
revealed an altered condition of one of these two organs. On 
the other hand, the puerperal state in women is highly 
favorable to the action of this agent, and the enlightened sen- 
timent springing up in the profession recognises its wonderful 
efficacy in those cases, after long struggling against the 
bigotry whick had sneered at the discovery of Harvey and 
would have ostracised Simpson and his followers. 

The first advantages the medical world had descried in 
chloroform, and its apparent superiority over ether, began to 
disappear as its fatality increased. Ingenious methods for 
its administration were devised, but to no purpose, as often, 
even when the utmost care was taken, death would come 
with the suddenness of a thunderbolt. This caused a return 
to ether, which, notwithstanding its disagreeable effects, was 
not at all so dangerous as chloroform. In Frauce, where 
chloroform was employed most extensively, the fatality was 
proportionately greater, and here was observed the peculiar 
suddenness with which it sometimes produces death. As no 
post-mortem examination disclosed any organic changes in 
the system, it was supposed that the appalling suddenness 
of death in those cases was due to a blasting of the nervous 
system, to express which French physicians adopted the 
term sideration. In other cases, death was brought about in 
one of two ways, either by suffocation ; the blood, altered by 
the presence of a new element, refusing to circulate through 
the smaller vessels of the lungs; or else by paralysis of the 
heart. The symptoms in the former case are congestions of 
the head and face. Glaring eyes, tumid veins, convulsive 
spasms, ineffectual efforts to expand the chest, preceded by 
a sense of choking and irresistible propensity to struggle 
against further inhalation. Dr. Chapman,in proof of this 
mode of death from chloroform, records au experiment in 
which the heart of a cat poisoned by chloroform was made 
to resume its pulsations. 

But the most wonderful action of chloroform is that by 
which it paralyzes the heart ; the subject suddenly rises from 
a recumbent posture, and struggles for a moment ; the face 
assumes a death-like pallor; the blood ceases to flow from 
the arteries ; the pulse is no longer felt ; a few convulsive 
gasps, and all is over.* Though these instances of the fatal- 








* « How Chloroform kills,’’ Med. Times, Oct.18, 1850. 
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ity of chloroform are of sufficiently frequent occurrence to 
inspire great apprehension in its use, yet they are exceed- 
oe few when we consider the almost countless cases in 
which this agent was employed. Thus, according to a cal- 
culation made by Dr. Chapman in England, it appears that, 
in the course of ten years, 1,200,000 were subjected to the 
anesthetic influence, and that only one in every 16,216 lives 
were lost; deaths from chloroform being sixty-two ; from 
zether, two ; from a mixture of chloroform and ether, one ; 
from a mixture of chloroform and alcohol, one; and from 
ainylene, two. This is surely a small aggregate of mortality 
when we reflect on the great number of cases in which these 
anesthetics were administered. The use of other agents, as 
Dutch liquid, a compound of chlorine and olefiant amylene 
and bisulphuret of carbon, has not been attended with 
more than partial success; hence, wther and chloroform 
are the only general anesthetics used. American surgeons 
prefer a mixture of zther and chloroform, and the experience 
of the late war shows that it is safer than chloroform alone, 
and equally efficacious. 


Arr. VIII.—Proclamation suspending the Habeas Corpus Act in 
Ireland; Debates in Parliament, &c. February, 1866. 

Tue suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland is an 
event to which no philanthropist who is acquainted with 
the history of that unfortunate country can feel indifferent. 
It shows that nearly seven centuries of misrule and oppres- 
sion have failed to reconcile the Irish people to British 
domination ; although none know better than they what it is to 
resist the oppressor. The most ignorant of her peasantry are 
well aware of the many desperate efforts made by Ireland dur- 
ing these long centuries to relieve herself from the grasp of 
England ; they are also aware that those efforts have proved 
not only fruitless, but ruinous. No traditions are more 
carefully transmitted from father to son, generation after 
generation, than those which relate to the butcheries and 
cruelties of all kinds which Erin has had to undergo for 
every earnest attempt she has made to regain her freedom ; 
they perfectly understand that her insurrections have not 
only riveted her chains upon her more and more closely in 
every instance, but also that they have caused her to be 
beaten with many stripes. 
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It is incredible with what accuracy they can point out 
the scenes of massacres of which their ancestors were the 
victims centuries ago, as penalties for wishing to have a 
government of their own. They can show the sites of villages 
which had once been populous and flourishing, but of which 
there is not now a vestige left, because their inhabitants 
were supposed to be rebels; and they can lead the curious 
stranger to the very cave where their priests used to have 
to conceal themselves, not because they taught a religion 
different from that of the English law church, although this 
is the reason generally assigned, but because, instead of 
counselling their flocks to submit without a murmur to any 
exactions, however oppressive, which their English masters 
chose to impose upon them, they sometimes reminded them 
that they, too, had rights, and protested even out of their 
caves against their wrongs. 

When a people with these experiences resolve to rebel, 
fully aware of the worst consequences that can result 
from their conduct, while the military tribunal and the 
gibbet are already preparing for them, and the hangman is 
ready with his rope, the most sceptical must acknowledge 
that, no matter what is asserted to the contrary by those 
whose interest it is to retain them in subjection, they must 
have strong provocation. But in the case of Ireland we 
have not to depend on any inferences, however logical ; all 
who have any knowledge of the country, and are capable of 
tracing effects to their causes, are aware that, although 
important concessions have been wrung from England within 
the present century, the Irish have still to bear a heavier 
burden than any other people in Christendom, not excepting 
the Poles; nay, it is really no exaggeration to say that they 
suffer worse grievances at this moment than the Greeks did 
during the most gloomy period of Turkish dominion. 

We are not influenced in making this assertion by any 
prejudice against the British people. We disclaim any such 
feeling ; nor would we say one word to cause any annoy- 
ance to individual Englishmen at home or abroad. Were it 
otherwise, we should be incapable of discussing our present 
subject, since we could not do so fuirly or justly without 
acknowledging that none have protested more indignantly 
or more eloquently against the wrongs of Ireland than 
Englishmen ; a fact which it will afford us pleasure to illus- 
trate in the course of this article. We need hardly remark, 
then, that it is not Saxon or Norman we hold responsible 
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for the proverbial sufferings of Ireland, but the British 
government. That the latter has never been the friend of 
that unhappy country is notorious throughout the world ; 
nay, a generous enemy would have treated her much better 
than it has ever done. Never yet has it voluntarily granted 
her any important concession ; in every instance, fear, in one 
form or other, has been its prevailing motive in conceding 
her any boon. It was a favorite precept with O’Connell, 
that * England’s difficulty is Ireland’s opportunity ;” and 
that great man never uttered a sentiment in his numerous 
eloquent denunciations against the oppressor, for which he 
has been more abused, than he has for this, but, nevertheless, 
he has never uttered a truer one. 

Any one who doubts this has only to glance at the his- 
tory of Ireland trom the time of our own Revolutionary War 
to the present. Eloquent, persevering, and resolute as Grattan 
was, for example, he would have exerted himself in vain to 
secure the independence of the Irish parliament even for a few 
years, had he not been supported by that fine army of Volun- 
teers which did not value liberty anything the less because 
its original object was to protect the country from a French 
invasion. It was not until this well-disciplined body, of 
whose bravery there could be no question, made its cele- 
brated Declaration, that the exclusive power of the Irish 
parliament to legislate for Ireland was acknowledged by 
England. Even the emancipation of the Catholics was never 
granted, after years of agitation and discussion, until the 
Duke ot We llington declared, in the House of Lords, that he 
could not be responsible for the safety of Ireland if that con- 
cession was withheld any longer. 

We cannot say, therefore, that we are opposed to the pres- 
ent movement of the Fenians, although, for various reasons, we 
have not much confidence that it will succeed. If, in spite of 
the vigorous and despotic measures which have been taken 
by the British government, a general insurrection takes place, 
and that it is put down in the usual way, there will be new 
scenes of desolation, fresh massacres, renewed oppression in 
every form. But the victims will not have bled and writhed 
in vain ; sooner or later the day of reckoning will come ; but 
even before it does—after England has given full vent to her 
passion, ex more—she will see that after all John Bright only 
told her the simple truth, ten or twelve days since, 
when he reminded her that, if Ireland is to be reconciled to 
British rule, it must be “ by anew policy and by just conces- 
sions to the wants of that country.” 
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Did the Fenians in this country act in harmony with each 
other, we should have very different expectations as to the 
final result from what we now have; not that we should 
expect from them more than from the Irish people at home, 
or as much, but that the former have greater freedom of action 
than the latter. We cannot better explain this than by 
repeating the language we used on the same subject eight 
years ago, in an article which we contributed to the North 
American Review.* After alluding to the stress laid on 
tlie fact that the [rish were not then disposed to insurrec- 
tion, we asked: ‘ But is this strange, in view of the con- 
stant efforts which are made to keep them divided against 
one another? How can a poor, disorganized people, with- 
out munitions of war or money, be expected to rebel success- 
fully against an ever-vigilant power like England—a nation 
so vastly stronger, numerically and otherwise, than them- 
sel ves—even should all act together? * * As for such effort 
at insurrection as has been made since the famine (that of 
1848) it is no criterion whereby to judge of the national will 
on the subject. A peoplealmost exhausted by famine, whose 
spirit hunger and misery had deadened within them, cannot 
be supposed to have much appetency for the horrors of war. 
On the contrary, they shrink from them, for they had sunk 
into a state of apathy from which they have not yet recov- 
ered.”+ Hoping that the voice of one of the leading journals 
of a powerful nation might have some effect even on those 
who boasted most of having once more struck down the Irish, 
we ventured to suggest that England ought not to exult so 
intemperately, but rather bear in mind that “the tempest 
threatens before it breaks; that the most ancient edifices creak 
before they fall : 

‘* Tempestas minatur antequam, 
Crepant adificia antequam corruant.” 

If under the most favorable circumstances Ireland is but 
badly prepared to go to war with a power like England, 
whose reinforcing armies can reach her shores in a few hours, 
how can she be expected to make any formidable effort when 
placed under martial law; fettered anew and gagged ? The Fe- 
nians in this country are different. Hitherto they have enjoyed 
the fullest liberty; aud it is not likely that the American 
government will be intimidated by any threats to deal much 
less gently with them in the future. It is not in any manner 


® See number for January, 1858, article, ‘‘ Irel ead Past and Present.’ $10. 
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bound to do so; for the law of nations does not require us 
to return good for evil, or to aid in maintaining the domina- 
tion of a power which would exult in our own fall, and 
whose premature epitaphs on our dissolution are to be found 
in a thousand forms! all directly or indirectly thanking the 
Almighty that the giant had becomea pigmy. But there are 
other laws besides the law of nations. The London Times 
reminds us of one important fact, namely, that there are as 
many of the Irish race in this country as there are in Ire- 
land. Neither our people nor our government are indifferent 
to this ; both are caleed well aware that the Irish at home and 
abroad have faults, but they also recognise their virtues ; and 
in the moment of need or danger they are much more likely to 
remember the latter than the former. But independently of 
any considerations of this kind, the American nation is far 
too generous, and has too high a sense of right, to aid in 
imposing uew fetters on a race who, whatever may be their 
faults, have given ample proofs of their fidelity to her, and 
stied their blood freely in her defence. 

It is not, then, in the American 2 aps or people 
that we lack confidence, but in the leaders of the American 
Fenians. We do not make any distinction between one 
party or the other; we do not pretend to decide which is 
right or wrong; but rather think that neither has acted 
judiciously or wisely. The conduct of both, has had a 
tendeucy not to awaken sympathy, but to excite contempt ; 
it has afforded the enemies of Ireland a ready text for all 
sorts of sneers at her “ rebellions,” for it is only the few, 
in the most enlightened communities, who are capable 
of bearing in mind that even the oppressor of Ireland has 
had no more profound or more eloquent statesmen in her 
councils than Irishmen. In making this remark, we need 
hardly mention the names of Burke, Castlereagh, She ridan, 
Grattan, Plunkett, &. Nay, there is not one of the prin- 
cipal nations of Europe in whose archives the names of Lrish- 
men, Whom oppression had forced into exile, do not occupy 
honorable positions.* In most instances, indeed, they are no 





* Macaulay, in speaking of the effects of the conquest m de under or r the aus- 
pices of his hero, William III., makes the following admissions : 

“Nor was this submission the effect of content, but of mere stupefaction and 
brokenness of heart. The iron had entered into the soul. ‘he memory of past 
defeats, the habit of daily enduring insult and oppression, had cowed the spirit 
of the unhappy nation. There were, indeed, Irish Roman Catholics of great 
ability, energy and ambition, but they were to be found everywhere except in 
Ireland, at Versailles and at Saint Ildefonso, in the armies of Frederic, and in 
the armies of Maria Teresa. Oue exile became a marshal of France. Another 
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longer known by their original names, for the majority 
have titles. There are, however, exceptions, such as the 
O’Neils of Austria, the O’Donnells of Spain, and the 
Macmahons of France, who would allow no titles to set 
aside the names of their Irish ancestors. Nor are the his- 
torians of those countries unmindful of these facts; they 
admit, not only cheerfully, but gratefully, the claims of Ire- 
land, at least on their sympathy. 

As an instance of this feeling, suffice it to refer to the elo- 
quent tribute of the Macaulay of France: ‘* Land of bold 
thinkers,” says Michelet, “ of John Eregines, of Berkeley, of 
Toland—land of Moore, land of O’Connell—land of the bril- 
liant speech and lightning sword, which in the senility of 
the world still preserves the power of poetry.”* But the 
historian does net merely compliment the Irish; he fully 
acknowledges the indebtedness of France tothem. ‘ Weep, 
poor Ireland!” he adds, ‘‘and may France weep as well, as 
she beholds, at Paris, over the gate of the asylum which 
receives your sous, that harp that asks for succor. Let us 
weep at our inability to give back the blood which they 
have shed for us. In vain, in less than two ec ‘nturies, have 
four hundred thousand Irish fought in our armies. We 
must witness the sufferings of Ireland without uttering a 
word.*”’ Nor does the historian fail to tell his readers who is 
the author of those sufferings. ‘ Centuries,” he says, ‘ have 
elapsed since England has surprised and struck them (the 
Irish) down; and her blows incessantly rain upon them as the 
wave dashes on the promontory of Brittany or Cornwall. The 
sad and patient Judea who counted years by her captivities was 
not more rudely stricken down by Asia.”’t 





became prime minister of Spain. If he had stayed in his native land, he would 
have been regarded as an inferior by all the ignorant and worthless squireens 
who drank the glorious and immortal memory. In his palace, at Madrid, he 
had the pleasure of being assiducusly courted by the ambassador of George the 
Second, and of bidding defiance, in high terms, to the ambassador of George 
the Third. Scattered over all Europe were to be found brave Irish generals, 
dexterous Irish diplomatists, Irish counts, Irish barons, Irish knights of 
Saint Lewis and of Saint Leopold, of the White Eagle and of the Golden Fleece, 
who, if they had remained in the house of bondage, could not have been ensigns 
of marching regiments, or freemen of petty corporations. These men, the 
natural chiefs of their race, having been withdrawn, what remained was utterly 
helpless and passive.’’— History of England, vol. iv., chap. xvii. 

© Histoire de France, tome i. p 35. 

+ L'Irlande! pauvre veille ainée de la race celtique, si loin de la France, sa 
seeur, qui ne peut la défendre a traver les éts! © * La patrie- des poétes, 
des penseurs hardis, de Jean |’Erigéne, de Berkeley, de Toland, la patrie de 
Moore, la patrie d’O’Connell! Peuple de parole éclatante de d’ épée rapide, qui 
conserve encore dans cette vieillesse du monde la puissance poetique * * * 
Pleurez, pauvre Irlande, et que la France pleure aussi, en voyant 4 Paris, sur la 
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When Ireland can point to testimony like this—testimony 
which is fully corroborated by some of the greatest thinkers 
ot England, from Spenser to Byron—she can afford to smile, 
even amid her tears, at the taunts and sneers of those who 
would judge her by the mutual bickerings of the O’ Mahonys 
and Roberts. Both the latter may mean well; in time they 
may even do well, but thus far they have injured rather than 
served the cause of Ireland. It is not ostentation and noise 
Ireland wants, but resolution and energy. That Irishmen 
throughout the United States pour money in large sums into 
the coffers of the mval factions is no evidence that they 
approve of the conduct of either; it only shows how much 
they have the cause at heart; how deeply sensible they are 
of the wrongs of Ireland. We know many who have contri- 
buted liberally to the funds, while admitting that they have 
serious misgivings as to whether men who have acted so 
ridiculously towards each other are capable of making effect- 
ual use of any amount of funds they might receive ; “but we 
know still more who, while they yield to none in their anxiety 
to see their native country free, have not sufficient confidence 
in either faction, on account of the very injudicious course 
they have pursued, to trust them with their contributions. 

But there are still persons in this country as well as in 
England, that regard themselves as intelligent, who think 
that, if the Irish were not a very discontented, incorrigible 
people, they would be grateful to Great Britain, instead of 
being dissatistied with her mild rule. Has she not shared 
with them her civilization ? these triumphantly ask. Let us 
not blame them, however, but rather advise them to consult 
those better informed than themselves. Nor need we ask 
them to examine any foreign authorities ; Euglish testimony 
will be quite satisfactory to us on this point. But let us see 
how she has shared her civilization with them. Was it by 
means of her penal laws? Was it by making the schoolmaster 
as well as the priest an outlaw ? Was it by ‘wholesale robbery 
and spoliation, under the quasi legal name of confiscation ? 
Was it by regarding and treating as pirates all vessels 
attempting to trade with Ireland? or was it by discouraging 
every sort of industry which would contribute to relieve 
that ¢ ountry from total dependence on the “ sister kingdom ?”’ 





porte de la maison qui regoit vos enfans, cette harpe qui demande en vain 
sécours. Pleurons de ne pouvoir leur rendre le sang qu’ils ont versé pour nous. 
C’est done en vain que quatre cent mille Irlandais ont combattu en moins de 
deux siécles dans vos armées, il faut que nous assistions sans mot dire aux 
soutfrances de |’ Irlande, &c.—H istotre de France, tome i., pp. 168-180. 
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If these are the means by which civilization is shared, it must 
be admitted that England has shared it most liberally with 
Ireland, and the latter ought to be grateful for it! For 
abundant proof of the fact we need not go beyond standard 
English works, for if the British government has always been 
oppressive to Ireland, the best class of English writers have, 
with few exceptions, almost as invariably treated her with 
justice and generosity. Sir John Davies, in refuting the 
charges made by his countrymen against the native Irish, 
shows how impossible it was for the latter to be otherwise 
than hostile to their English masters. ‘“ As long,” he says, 
“as they (the Irish) were out of the protection of the law, 
so as every Englishman might oppress, spoil, and kill them 
without controlment, how was it possible they should be other 
than outlaws and enemies to the crown of England? If 
the king would not admit them to the condition of subjects, 
how could they learn to acknowledge and obey him as their 
sovereigu? When they might not converse or commerce 
with any civil men, nor enter into any town or city without 
peril of their lives, whither should they fly but into the woods 
and mountains, and there live in a wild and barbarous man- 
ner.” 

This is the account of an Englishman educated at Oxford, 
the author of several learned works, who pleased his master, 
James I., so well, that he made him in turn solicitor-general, 
attorney-general, and judge of assize for Ireland. No one 
of his time had a better opportunity of understanding the 
condition of Ireland ; the offices he held are sufficient to show 
that he could have had no inducement to exaggerate the 
cruel grievances under which the people labored, and such 
is his report.* 

Thierry, in his “ Conquest of England by the Normans,” 
bears similar testimony, showing that there were royal laws 
which required the Irish to cut their hair and beard in a par- 
ticular manner, under pain of being deemed guilty of high 
treason, and which prescribed not only the color but the 
number of yards which it was lawful for them to use in their 
dress. The historian also speaks of the laws which rendered 
it a penal offence for any English merchant to trade with 
the Irish, and which treated as a spy every Irishman, espe- 


* See his work entitled, ‘‘ A Discovery of the True Causes why Ireland has 
never been subdued and brought under obedience to the Crown of England, 
until the beginning of his Majesty's happy reign.’’ London, 1612. 
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cially if a bard, who attempted to travel within the pale (the 
English part of the country).* 

Mr. Newenham, another English writer, comments on 
the same policy at a later date, as follows? ‘This (the 
hatred between Protestants and Catholics), among country- 
men, among the friendly, cheerful, and hospitable people 
of Ireland, among Christians, among those who look for- 
ward to eternal happiness through the mediation of the 
same Saviour, among those who adore the same Trinity, 
among those who agree in all essential points in religion, 
the maintenance of a few different speculative articles, and 
the observance of a few different rites, confessedly inopera- 
tive in social life, and consequently unworthy of serious 
notice, being unhappily combined with opposite interests, 
being coeval and concurrent with the most energetic principles 
of discord serving as the tests, symbols, or distinctive charac- 
ters of two parties inveterately and unhappily hostile to each 
other, became at length, what in their own natural unconect- 
ed state they could never possibly have become alimentary to 
the most vehement detestation.”” 

But it may be asked, as it not unfrequently is, how 
could any government produce such discord, however well it 
might be inclined? But we think that the famous, or rather 
infamous, statute of Kilkennyt may be regarded as a suffi- 
cient reply to this. After alluding to the facility with which 
the English settlers fraternized with the natives, assuming 
not only their habits and mode of dress, but even their names, 
Dr. Leland, in giving an analysis of the statute of Kilkenny, 
says: ‘It was, therefore, enacted that marriage, nurture of 
infants, and gossipized with the Irish should be considered 
and punished as high treason. Again, if any man of English 
race shall use an Irish name, the Irish language, or the Irish 
apparel, or any mode or costume of the Irish, the act 
provides that he shall forfeit lands and tenements until he hath 
given security in the Court of Chancery to conform in every 
particular to the English manners.”{ Further on the same 


* “Tl yeut des ordonnances sur la coupe des cheveux et de barbe en Irlande, 
sur le nombre d’aunes d’étoffe que devait avoir un habit, et sur la couleur de 
l'étoffe. Tout marchand de race Anglaise, qui trafiquait avec les Irlandais, 
était puni par la confiscation de ses marchandises, et tout Irlandais pris en voyage dans 
la partie ee l’ile habitée par les Anglo-Normands, surtout si c’était un barde, 
était considéré comme espion.'’—Conqué’e del’ Angleterre par les Normands, tome iv.. 
pp. 242-3. 

+ Enacted, 40 Edward IIT, under Lionel, Duke of Clarence, who was then 
Lord-Lieutenant. 

t Thierry accounts for this state of things by remarking that such was the 
sociability of the Irish, that the Normans residing among them coul.d not resist 
the inclination to assimilate themselves to them in every respect: ‘* Par suite 
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British historian adds: ‘ It was also made highly penal to 
the English to permit their Irish neighbors to graze their 
lands, to present them to ecclesiastcial benefices, or to receive 
them into monasteries or religious houses; to entertain their 
bards, who perverted thetr imaginations by romantic tules.””* 

In the reign of Charles I. there is no milder policy pursued 
towards Ireland, than in that of Henry VIII. or James I. If 
there isa change, it is for the worse rather than for the better ; 
a fact which is fully proved by the official reports of the day. 
Thus, in writing to the king, in July, 1636, Secretary Staf- 
ford gives his Majesty the following information. “I have 
discouraged the clothing trade of Ire:and, and wi/l discourage 
w, in regard it would trench not only on the clothing trade of 
England, so as if the Irish should manufacture their own wool, 
which grows in very great quantities, we (the English) should 
not only lose the profit we make now by indraping their goods, 
but his Majesty lose extremely by his customs. And in con- 
clusion it might be feared they might beat us out of the trade 
itself by underselling us, which they were able to do.” Nor 
shall we find a much better state of things if we come a century 
nearer our own time ; nay, the picture grows still moe g gloomy, 
if possible, for it is in 1773 that Secretary Hutchif8on writes 
as follows > “The papists incur penalties for foreign educa- 
tion, yet are not allowed education at home, they cannot be physi- 
cians, lawyers, or soldiers. If they become traders and mech- 
anics, they scarcely enjoy the rights of citizens. If farmers, 
they shall not improve, being discouraged by short limitation 
of tenure; and yet there is complaint of the dullness and laziness 
of a people whose sprit ts restrained from exertion and whose indus- 
try has no reward to excite ut.” 

It made little difference to the Irish who ruled in Eng- 
land, whether a man or a woman, aking or a “ protector,” 
or whether the government was monarchal or republican. 
If any two that held the reins can be said to have oppressed 
Ireland more than any other two, those thus distinguished 
are Elizabeth and Cromwell. As to the latter, the traditions 
of his butcheries are as fresh to-day in the minds of the Irish 
peasantry as if they had taken place only fifty years ago. 
Those only whoare aware of the character of Cromwell's war 
can understand the full force of Swift’s remark that, “if you 
would find the ancient gentry of Ireland, you must seek them 


de la douce ur r de carac tere et de la sociabilité des indig génes, leurs conquérans 
éprouvaient une sorte de penchant irrestible a s ’assimile> aux vaincus, 2 prendre 
leurs meeurs, leur langage, et jusqu’a leur habillement.’’—/6. 

* Leland studied both at Oxford and Cambridge, and was Protestant chap- 
lain and antiquary to Henry VIII. 
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in the coal quay, or in the liberties.” Passing over his 
wholesale massacres of the people whenever he had an oppor- 
tunity of destroying them en masse ; taking no notice in our 
rapid sketch of the numbers of Catholic priests he caused 
to be assassinated in cold blood, sometimes burned alive in 
their churches, or of his still more barbarous treatment of 
helpless, innocent women, whose only crime was that they 
chose to worship God in cloisters and devote themselves to 
works of charity and benevolence, rather than to the pleas- 
ures of the world ; referring the reader to history for all these 
harrowing details, we will confine ourselves to the great 
Protector’s spoliations. Were these described by a foreigner 
or Irishman, they would seem to those not fully acquainted 
with the subject as grossly exaggerated. We will, therefore, 
give the estimate of a standard British authority, which is as 
tollows : 

“In Crowmwell's time the confiscation comprehended by much the 
greater part of the surface of Ireland. Private soldiers or desperate 
adventurers, became the lords of extensive tracts, once enjoyed by native fami- 
lies of ancient descent, or by the Anglo-Irish nobility. The land was 
likely to be useless for the want of cultivators. The continuance of 
warfare, in grhich mercy was deemed a symptom of timidity or treachery, 
had swept way the peasantry. Nungbers had been transported as slaves 
to the plantations; many had emigrated as soldiers or colonists, Hands 
were wanted on the new estates ; the tenants were, therefore, retained, but 
they were treated with all the jealous severity arising from consciousness 
of weakness, and an apprehension that advantage would be taken of 
it. They experienced the hardships of slavery, without the enjoyment of the 
protection with which the selfishness of ownership in some degree overspreads 
it.”—Encyclopedia Britannica, eighth ed., vol. xxii., p. 435, art., Ireland. 

This would show by itself, why it is that the present land- 
owners of Ireland are in general so loyal, or why it is that 
at least, they are not disposed to rebel; in other words, it 
serves to explain the apparent anomaly that it is only the 
poorer classes that exhibit revolutionary tendencies. Inde- 
pendertly of any such motive on the part of either, common 
seuse would show that it is not the possessors of the soil that 
are oppressed or that have any need to rebel. This is par- 
ticularly applicable to Irish land-owners, who have larger 
estates than any others in Europe, there being many instances 
of one having several estates in different parts of the country. 
And in general it is those who possess most of the soil in this 
way that spend least of their money in the country. They 
prefer spending it in London, and leave their tenants to the 
tender mercies of their agents, whom they regard as good, 
bad, or indifferent, according as they are more or less expert 
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and successful in exacting high rents from the poorest 
people in Christendom. 

If this be not sufficient to account for the alleged disaffec- 
tion of the Irish people towards their landlords, it may be 
added that quite a considerable proportion of the estates 
formerly occupied by the ancient gentry of Ireland have been 
owned since the time of Cromwell by Englishmen, who do not 
go to Ireland, on an average, more than once in two or three 
years. When they do go, it is generally to raise as much 
money as they can ; yet such is the characteristic hospital- 
ity aud genial disposition of the people that they light 
bonfires to welcome them, and take the horses from their 
carriages to draw them in triumph to the fine castles which 
have been unoccupied, save by the steward or bailiff, for 
years. Not that the poor people forget their sufferings, or 
that they have any very kind acts on the part of their land- 
lords to remember, but that they are so sanguine as to hope 
against hope. Far be it from us to say, however, that all the 
landlords of Ireland are cruel and oppressive ; but from the 
very nature of the circumstances in which they are placed, 
and chiefly from the pernicious influence always exercised 
upon them by the British government, the majority may 
justly be regarded as the enemies of the people. If they 
themselves are often poor in spite of their exactions, so 
poor that they are obliged to sell their estates, it is nothing 
strange, but the necessary result of the system under which 
they live. Nor is it anything new ; it has been the same for 
centuries. 

In commenting on the anomaly of English as well as Irish 
being poor, in a country famed for its fertility, Thierry 
shows that no different results could be expected from the 
influence which England has always continued to exercise 
since the Conquest on the internal affairs of the country.* 
If it be urged that Thierry did not understand the facts, or 
that he was prejudicedin favor of Catholic and Celtic Ireland, 
the same charge can hardly be made against Dean Swift. 
And what is the testimony of the latter?) What Catholic 
or Celt could denounce the oppressor in stronger or more 
indignant language? ‘“* The conveniency of ports and havens,” 
says the Dean, “ which nature hath bestowed on this king- 
dom, is of no more use than a beautiful prospect would be to a 





° Cette bizarre et triste destinée, qui pése a une mannieére presque éyale sur 
les habitans anciens et nouveaux de l'ile d‘Erin, a pour cause le voisonage de 
l’'Angleterre, et l’influence que son gouvernement exerce, depuis la conquéte 
sur les affaires intérieures de ce pays.—Conquete de |’ Angleterre par les Normands, 
pp. 240-1. 
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man shut up in a dungeon. * * Ireland is the only king- 
dom lever heard or read of, either in ancient or modern 
story, which was denied the liberty of exporting their 
native commodities and manufactures whenever they pleased, 
except with countries at war with their own prince or state. 
Yet this privilege, by the superiority of mere power, is refused 
us in the most momentous parts of commerce, besides an Act 
of Navigation to which we never consented, pinned down 
upon us, and rigorously executed, and a thousand other unex- 
ampled circumstances as grievous as they are invidious to 
mention.”* In pointing out the natural consequences 
of such “acts,” the dean makes the following pertinent 
comparison: ‘Thus we are in the condition of patients who 
have physic sent them by doctors at a distance, strangers to 
their constitution and the nature of their disease.”’+ Then, as 
well as now, the British government would have the world 
believe that, far from having any just cause of complaint, 
their condition was rather enviable than otnerwise. To this 
the dean replies: “If we do flourish, it must be against 
every law of nature, like the thorn of Glastonbury which blossoms 
in the midst of winter.’’t 

But the weapon which England has relied upon most for 
the last two centuries for rendering Ireland helpless and 
submissive is sectarian bigotry. The various plans which 
she has tried, from time to time, to render Protestants and 
Catholics as hateful to each other as possible, would seem 
utterly incredible, were they not attested in a thousand 
forms by testimony which cannot be impugned, as it is but 
too well known that those plans have proved as successful 
as they are elaborate and ingenious. Let those who doubt 
or deny this try to explain how it is that Irishmen would 
sacrifice their lives at the present day in honor of the “ pious, 
glorious and immortal memory” of William IIL, Prince of 
Orange, one of the most upscrupulous enemies their untortu- 
nate country has ever had. Nothing less than a new con- 
quest of Ireland and new confiscations would satisfy him. 
No one else shackled Irish commerce and Irish industry in 
general more than he. Not content with oppressing the 
people by constant exactions, enforced at the point of the 
bayonet, his Majesty maintained a large fleet on the coast, 
whose chief duty it was to seize and treat as pirates all vessels 
attempting to trade with Ireland. Even Cromwell did not 











© Swift's Works, “ Short View of the State of Ireland,” 
t 4b. t 1b. 
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butcher the people with less remorse than did William 
whenever a convenient opportunity presented itself; for, atro- 
cious and infamous as was the massacre of Glencoe, per- 
petrated under the auspices of this “ pious, glorious, and 
immortal ” King, it was mild and decent in some of its 
basest features, compared to some of his masacres of the 
Irish.* 

Yet this is the great founder of the Orange Society in 
Ireland; undoubtedly the most pernicious and most foclish 
suciety with which any country has ever been cursed for its 
sins. There is no reason why we should deny that good 
men have belonged to it and do belong to it still; we very 
cheerfully admit that such is the case. We only deplore, as 
we ever have, that they should be so credulous and short- 
sighted as to think they ought to entertain a feeling of inter- 
necive hatred against their Catholic fellow-countrymen on 
account of their religion; and that they do entertain such is 
notorious. Into none of his satirical effusions has Moore 
infused more serious truth than into his “ Petition of the 
Orangemen of Ireland,” of which one of the stanzas runs as 
follows: 

“That, forming one-seventh, within a few fractions, 
Of Ireland’s seven millions of hot heads and hearts, 
We hold it the basest of all base transactions 
To keep us from murdering the other six parts.” 

It is not the Orangemen that are to blame for this; it is 
one of the results of the system by which their country is 
held in subjection. While England was engaged in the war 
with her American colonies, she had not time to attend to so 
righteous and good a thing as to excite discord between 
Catholics and Protestants; and the consequences are well 
known. In a few brief years the different sects fraternized 
with each other. Thierry tells us that ‘ ministers of all religi- 
ous communions became United Irishmen, and generally held 
& high rank in the society ; but they showed no jealousy of 





® Even Macaulay, who has sought to make a hero of William, does not 
deny that he struck as heavy and cruel blows at Ireland as any of his predeces- 
sors. In describing the parting with their wives and families of the thousands 
which he forced into exile, the historian draws the following heart-rending pic- 
ture: ‘* As the last boats put off there was a rush into the surf. Some women 
caught hold of the ropes, were dragged out of their depths, clung till their 
fingers were cut through and perished in the waves. The ships began to move. 
A wild and terrible wail rose from the shore, and excited unwonted compas- 
sion in hearts steeled by hatred of the Irish race and of the Romish faith. 
Even the stern Cromwellian, now at length, after a desperate struggle of three 
years, left the undisputed lord of the blood-stained and devastated island, could not 
hear unmoved that bitter cry, in which was poured forth all the rage and all 
the sorrow of a conquered nation.’’—Hist. of England, vol. iv., chap. xvii. 
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each other. They invited their parishioners to read much 
and every kind of books, and to assemble for the purpose of 
reading at the houses of the schoolmasters, or in the barns. 
Sometimes the ministers of one worship would go and preach 
in the churches of the other; an auditory composed one-half 
of Catholics and the other of Calvinists would listen with 
earnest attention to the same sermon,” &c.* 

But this led to mischief; that is, it had the effect of caus- 
ing a bill to be passed in the British parliament, in 1783, 
which recognised the independence of the Irish parliament 
until the discord of former times could be renewed. ‘ This 
spirit of mutual toleration,” says Thierry, “ was considered 
by the English government as extremely formidable ; and i 
employed all its policy to destroy it, and to revive the old religious ani- 
mositics.’+ No time was lost in commencing the good work ; 
the Protestants of the North were alarmed from day to day with 
stories of terrible butcheries of Protestants in the South by 
Catholics ; stories which, in nineteen cases out of twenty had 
no foundation. But they did not prove the less useful on this 
account. The Protestants retired from the society in large 
numbers, and formed themselves into a very different society, 
that called the Peep-of-Day Boys, whose primary object was 
to enter the houses of the Catholics at “ peep of day,” and 
deprive them of any arms they might have concealed for the 
on ae of murdering their Protestant neighbors. The Catho- 

ics soon resolved themselves into an antagonistic society called 

the Defenders, and it is hardly necessary to add that the results 
thus accomplished soon enabled England not only to with- 
draw her recognition of the Irish parliament, but to extin- 
guish that body altogether by means of the so-called Act of 
Union. 

Even this did not open the eyes of the Orangemen, 
although it destroyed their chief source of profitable industry, 
the linen trade; nor have they to this day so far recovered 
from their delusion as to be able to comprehend that it is 
quite as great a loss to them as it is to the Catholics to have 
to depend on the British parliament for all legislation. 
They believe now, as firmly as the members of the society 
did two centuries ago, that popery includes everything that 
is bad and dangerous in politics, as well as in religion and 
morals, and accordingly they think they only perform a 
pious duty in opposing, with all their might, every move- 





® ‘Conquest of England by the Normans,’’ vol. ii., p. 280. 
1b., vol. ii., p. 273. 
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ment, let ‘its ostensible object be what it may,'which might 
invest it with power. It isin vain the Protestants of the 
three other provinces assure them that, although they are 
everywhere surrounded by Catholics, and often have not a 
Protestant within miles of them, no advantage is taken of 
their isolated condition by their Catholic neighbors to do 
them any harm. Such, we may remark, has been the experi- 
ence for twenty years of the writer of this article. In the 
large and populous parish in which we were born, there 
were not more than half-a-dozen Protestant families ; there 
was not one within a mile of our father’s house. But far 
from being molested or annoyed, in any manner, on this 
account, no Catholics were treated in a more friendly man- 
ner by their Catholic neighbors. If there was any ditfer- 
ence, it was in our favor, as if the Catholics wished to convince 
us that they did not like us anything the less for differing in 
religion with them. And such was the instructions they 
always received from their priests, who seldom, if ever, failed 
to set them good the example themselves. Even in time of 
insurrection they saved hundreds of Englishmen as well as 
Orangemen, while their people were enraged by the cruel 
treatment they received. To this British historians bear em- 
phatic testimony. Dr. Leland, a Protestant clergyman, already 
quoted, says, in his Itinerary, that the “Catholic priests 
labored zealously to moderate the excesses of war, and fre- 
quently protected the English by concealing them in their 
places of worship, and even under their altars.” This is the 
spirit in which they always act ; yet, because they raise their 
voice in defence of the people, they are abused as if they 
were banditti ; journals, like the London Times, denouncing 
them as ‘ surpliced ruffians.” 

In short, were the Irish Catholics and their priests the 
treacherous and blood-thirsty bigots which they are repre- 
sented by those interested in perpetuating the enslavement 
ot both, there would not be so many great Protestant names 
among their friends and defenders. The question is not, 
What great man of the Protestant religion, who has spent 
sufficient time among them to become acquainted with 
their faults as well as their virtues, has taken their part ? 
but, What great man has not? Be it remembered that Grat- 
tan, Burke, Swift, Plunkett, Bushe, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
&c., were all Protestants. 

We are aware that there are many, even in this country, 
who, while they would admit the facts we have given above, 
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could hardly be convinced that the Irish have any serious 
grievance to complain of at the present day ; and the same 
class would tell us that the Irish parliament was no use to 
the country; that those Irishmen who were best competent 
to judge of the effect of its dissolution were in favor of 
the Union—that is, in favor of depending wholly on the 
British parliament rather than have one of their own. But 
we need only quote English authority to show what an 
unjust allegation this is. There was no reason, for example, 
why Lord Grey should misrepresent the fact; had he done 
80, he could easily have been refuted and put to the blush ; 
but none could deny the truth of his statements when he 
spoke as follows in the British parliament, in 1800, on the 
Union bill: 


“If the parliament of Ireland had been left to itself, unintimidated, 
untempted, unawed, it would, without hesitation, have rejected the 
resolutions (Articles of Ucion). One hundred tnd twenty out of its 
three hundred members strenuously opposed this Union, having among 
them two-thirds of the country members and the representatives of 
Dublin, and of nearly all the places which are to send members to the 
imperial parliament. The majority of one hundred and sixteen were 
placemen, several of them generals on the staff, without a foot of land in 
Ireland. All persons holding office under government, if they hesitated 
to vote with the minister, were instantly dismissed. Even this step was 
inetfectual, and other arts were resorted to which J cannot name in this 
place. * * * * Twenty-seven of the thirty-two counties of Ireland peti- 
tioned against the measure. Dublin and almost every other town in Ire- 
land did the same, and, despite every effort of government, the number 
of petitioners against to that of petitioners in favor, was as seven hundred 
to one! * * * * Could a nation in more distinct terms express its disap- 
probation of a political measure, than Ireland has of this Legislative 
Union ¢” 


As to Grattan, Curran, Bushe, Saurin, and other leading 
Irishmen, their sentiments on the subject are well known; 
there was nothing in their power which they did not do to 
prevent the iniquitous Act. Even those who had been raised 
to the highest offices, with a view to secure their influ- 
ence in favor of the government and against their country, 
protested against the wrong, while they knew that by 
doing so they would seal their own fate so far as they 
were dependent on British favor. This is true, for exam- 
ple, of Lord Plunket; but it did not prevent him from 
making the following solemn and eloquent protest against 
depriving Ireland of her parliament : 

“France, in all the unrestrained excesses that anarchy and atheism 
have given birth to, has not committed a more insidious act against her 


enemy than is now attempted by the professed champion of civilized 
Europe against Ireland—a friend and ally, even in the hour of her calam- 
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ity and distress, At a moment when the country is filled with British 
troops—while the Habeas Corpus Act is suspended, while trials by court- 
martial are carrying on in all parts of the kingdom—while the people are 
made to believe they have no right to meet and deliberate—at the moment 
when we are distracted by internal dissensions—dissensions kept alive as 
the pretext of our subjugation and the instrument of our future thraldom, 
such is the time in which the Union is proposed!” 

But it may be said that, if the want of a parliament is a 
grievance, it is the only one under which Ireland labors at 
the present time. Of course the British government, its 
champions, and those who believe them, do not admit that 
it is a grievance, or anything of the kind, but rather a 
blessing. Well, let us admit, for a moment, that such is the 
vase ; it follows, then, that O’Connell, and’all who have thought 
and acted like him since the year 1800, were mistaken ; four- 
fifths of the people of all classes were and are mistaken; the 
state trials of 1843, resulting from the agitation for the repeal 
of the Union, and the * monster meetings” were but fictions. 
It was for no eause, that O’Connell “and so many other 
friends of Ireland subjected themselves to trials by packed 
juries, which they knew would be sure to find them guilty, 
and which did find them guilty accordingly, consigning them 
to the dungeon, until it pleased the British parliament to 
grant them liberty, or pardon them as if they had been mur- 
derers and robbers, although, in the yards of indictments got 
up against them, the worst that could be alleged was that 
they “availed themselves of rights supposed to be guaranteed 
by the British constitution, namely, the right to speak in 
public, and the right to write and print. 

The people wept bitter tears when they saw their leaders 
struck down in this manner; they knew they might as well 
have been hanged as in former times, so far as Ireland was 
concerned. Indeed, scarcely any of those imprisoned at the 
time were ever the same after; certainly O’Connell never 
was. Soon after he went to Italy, in the hope of recruiting 
his shattered health, but never returned alive to the country 
he loved so well. 

His eloquent tongue had not long been silent when the peo- 
ple began to die of hunger. It is true that the immediate cause 
of this was the blight of the potato crop; but no such cause 
could have produced such results had not the people been 
exhausted by the combined exactions of the British govern- 
ment and its allies, the Irish landlords. However much the 
Poles and the Hungarians have been oppressed by Russia 
and Austria, neither have been reduced to such extremities as 
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to be forced to die in thousands of starvation, or abandon 
their country altogether. It is well known that at least 
twenty Irishmen have to expatriate themselves in order to 
procure the necessaries of life for one Pole or Hungarian who 
has to do so. Are the former less attached to their native 
country than the latter? the truth is that no people in the 
world have so strong an attachment for home as the Irish, in 
spite of all they have suffered in it. Even the British 
government cannot pretend that they exile themselves on 
account of the unproductiveness of the country, or because 
it does not produce sufficient to support them. 

While the faming raged most fiercely in 1857, there was 
abundance of good and wholesome food in the country ; 
plenty of the best flour and meal. The ships that went 
from this and other countries laden with the contributions 
of the benevolent to the relief of the starving people 
were sure to be met by British vessels laden with 
Irish breadstuffs—not, indeed, going in the same direc- 
tion, but in the opposite. At least a million and a half 
died of hunger and its concomitants during the famine ; 
quite another million sought refuge in expatriation. This 
may well seem an exaggerated statement, but it is in 
strict accordance with the Report of the Census Commis- 
sioners and other official documents. But what did England 
care for all this, except so far as it exposed her to the 
execrations of every true friend of humanity that had any 
knowledge of the condition of Ireland? Nay, her leading 
organs triumphed in it; the Times and other journals as 
well as the politicians in the imperial parliament hardly 
allowed the starved thousands to decompose in their 
uncoflined graves before they would have the world believe 
that Ireland was not only prosperous, but happy ; although 
the only proofs they could adduce of a change so rapid and 
miraculous were the large increase of sheep and horned 
cattle arising from the diminution of agricultural laborers, 
the Encumbered Estate Act, and the Poor Laws. 

But it may be urged that this, too, is all over now ; and 
that, since the famine, if never before, this British rule in 
Ireland has been not only liberal, but fostering and paternal. 
Such, indeed, are the representations which we are called 
upon to believe; but if they are true, what is the cause of 
the “* Fenian conspiracy,” which is causing so much excite- 
ment at this moment? Why are the people still leaving in 
thousands? Why 1s it admitted that even the better class 
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of farmers are selling off their farms for whatever they can 
get for them, in order to abandon forever a country which 
is so well governed? What a blind and stupid people they 
must be, who would exchange so happy a state of things for 
the rather precarious chance of making a fortune on the rail- 
roads of America, so far from the protecting and encouraging 
hand of the great civilizer of modern times! But let us see 
whether it be true that Ireland has no real grievance at the 
present day, further than that she is not permitted to make 
her own laws, lest she might not do justice to herself. All 
impartial men, whether Protestant or Catholic, who under- 
stand the history of the Irish “ Established Church,” will 
readily agree with us that, if the country had po other 
grievance but this, it would be sufficiently oppressive and 
exasperating. 

By this we mean no reflection on the religion of Episco- 
palian Protestants. Were it not even that in which we were 
brought up ourselves ; or were our creed entirely at variance 
with it, we would nevertheless refrain from it; for we hold 
that every one has a right to worship God as he thinks pro- 
per, without being subjected to criticism or censure by any 
journalist who does not pretend to be a theologian. We do 
not claim to have any knowledge of theology, and accordingly 
we have never presumed to criticise any body’s religious belief. 
All we undertake is to give due credit to every Christian deno- 
mination for the good it has done, let who may be actuated by 
prejudices against it, or apprehend danger from the increase of 
its influence. It is not as a religion, therefore, that we 
speak of the Irish Church, but as a political institution, the 
object of which has been, not to instruct the Irish, but to 
oppress them. In the article already alluded to, we gave 
our views on this subject, eight years ago ; and as they have 
since undergone no change, we will here quote a portion of 
our remarks : 


“ But the greatest injustice of all is the State Church. Some excuse 
may be found on the part of England for every other grievance under 
which Ireland labors at the present; but for this there is none. The 
best and most conscientious friends of religion throughout Christendom 
are well known to be opposed to any connection between the State and 
the Church under any circumstances, convinced that the latter should be 
independent of the former, and left to the voluntary support of the peo- 
ple, as in the United States. There is some reason, however, in endow- 
ing a chureh which is that of the majority of the people, as in England 
and Scotland. But in Lreland the case is the reverse of this. Here five- 
sixthis of the people are Oatholics, while the Episcopal Protestants form 
but a mere fraction, scarcely numbering 600,000; this small minority 
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possess the chief wealth of the country; while the poverty of the large 
majority is proverbial. Yet the latter have to maintain the church ofthe 
former in splendor, and to support theirown at the sametime. Ifthe State 
Church were at all likely to convert the Catholics to Protestantism, those 
who enforce its support might pretend that ‘the end justifies the means.’ 
But there is not the least hope of any such result. This is universally 
acknowledged. Nay, it is well known that its effect Las always been 
the reverse ; that its tendency has ever been not only to excite the preju- 
dices of the people against the church itself, but also against all who 
belong to it. Nor is this strange, for in the minds of the people it is 
associated only with tithes, tithe-proctors, sheriffs, bailiffs, military, 
police, riot, bloodshed. This seems strong language to apply to the 
intluence of a Christian church, but it is far too feeble to give any adequate 
idea of the reality. True, it does not now cause as much bloodshed as 
formerly. The well-paid rector Joes not now seize upon the poor man’s 
pot, or upon the widow’s bed, for his tithes. He hag not to call upon 
the military to enforce his ‘dues’ at the bayonet’s point. The scenes 
thus caused were a scandal to the civilized world, so that a change was 
imperatively needed in order to approximate, if only in appearance, to the 
spirit of the age. The change consisted in enabling the land- 
lord to add the tithes, or ‘tithe-rent charge’ to his own rent, 
thus causing the odious tax to be paid to him, instead of paying it, 
in the first instance, to the rector, or his proctor, as formerly, For the 
sake of public decency, it was well to make this arrangement; but now, 
as before, the poor have to pay for the religious instruction of the rich ; 
or, rather, they have to maintain what is little better than an immense 
bribery fund, to enable the British government to reward its supporters 
with rich sinecures. In order that our readers may see, that our remarks, 
harsh as they may seem, do no injustice to the Established Church in 
Ireland, we may now proceed to adduce authorities to sustain them, and 
in doing so we shall confine ourselves exclusively to the testimony of 
Protestants—generally members of the same Church, English and Scotch, 
as well as Irish.”—North American Review for January, 1855, art. ‘“ Ire- 
land, Past and Present,” pp. 144 and 145, 


It is not necessary to repeat the testimony here ; suffice it 
to say that it is such as cannot be set aside without impugn- 
ing the veracity of some of the greatest Englishmen of 
modern times. But does any intelligent man require testi- 
mony to satisfy him that it is a monstrous wrong to force 
the poor and wretched millions to support a church in 
oriental splendor for the almost exclusive benefit of the 
wealthy thousands, taking no account of the fact that they 
have also to support their own church? Yet the worst of 
the evil does not consist in their having to pay so much 
money out of their poverty ; this, indeed, is bad enough, for 
it is a heavy burden; but what is much more galling, the 
millions of money levied upon them, ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of religion, is chiefly devoted to the maintenance of a 
large “ loyal,” and, consequently, anti-Irish party. Thus 
the landlords are secured to England not only by their broad 
domains, but also by the fat benefices which they can 
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always secure in the church for younger sons, or for older 
sons who are not qualified for any position requiring talent. 

The wealthy not only receive their religious instruc- 
tion at the expense of the poor ; they are paid by the same 
means for instructing each other! And be it remembered: 
that it is the same class who in nineteen cases out of twenty 
control both the Bench and the Bar; it is they who are bar- 
risters, sergeants-at-law, attorneys-general, and judges, as 
well as high sheriffs, deputy lieutenants, stipendiary magis- 
trates, poor-law commissioners, &c., &c. Is it strange then 
that in general it is only the poorer classes who rebel ? or that 
“‘ the better classes” are for the most part quite reconciled 
to the present state of things? If the lower order are ignor- 
ant as well as poor, is it not what we ought to expect? 
Would it not have been something miraculous if it had been 
otherwise? At least the penal laws of England, which 
made the schoolmaster and the priest alike outlaws, would 
have disgraced her statute-books in vain. But no; they did 
their work well; and the ignorance and desradation which 
it has been the steady policy of centuries to produce cannot 
be removed in a generation. 

As already observed, we are by no means sanguine as to 
the results of the present movement. We fear that, however 
well disposed the Irish people are at present to relieve them- 
selves from the British yoke, the obstacles which they have 
to surmount are of too formidable a character for the 
resources which they can bring to bear upon them, even if 
the American Fenians prove that, however injudiciously, not 
to say ridiculously, they have hitherto acted, both their 
intentions and courage have been good. But it would be 
otherwise if the United States and France, or either, taking 
compassion on unhappy Erin, would, interfere in her be- 
half with a magnanimity worthy of them. There would be 
true grandeur in this; it would be a noble way to requite 
her for the blood which each readily admits has freely been 
shed by her sons in its cause. 
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Arr. IX.—NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


The Constitution of Man, Physically, Morally, and Spiritually Consid- 
erel; or, The Christian Philosopher. By B. F. Waton,M.D. 8vo., 
pp. 654. New York: Published by the author, 1866. 


Tuere is much that is curious in this volume, not a little that is inter- 
esting, but we are sorry to add that there is much more that is absurd. 
In other words, its contents embrace the good, bad, and indifferent; but 
the first is by far the searcest, the last the most abundant. The se- 
cond, though reprehensible in itself, is too crude and clumsy to do 
much harm. The author is not without talent, nor is he wanting in 
industry ; but he has confined his researches to a particular school in ethics, 
politics, and religion, as well as in philosophy. This has led a mind 
naturally well disposed to entertain strong, or rather weak, prejudices, 
We cannot say, therefore, that he has accomplished his object, which, as 
he tells in his preface, is “ to advance a system of Christian philosophy.” 
To be entitled to the character of a philosopher, one must be not 
only liberal in general, but indulgent to those who differ with him in 
opinion. Te must also be logical, and his arguments must, at least, be so 
arranged that they will not contradict each other. It will be admitted 
that this is nota very high standard; and yet, in our opinion, Doctor 
Hatch has not reached it in this book. Then the question arises, Can 
one who is not a philosopher reasonably expect to become the founder of 
a new system of philosophy ? 

To examine so large a work in detail in the limited space we can devote 
to it in this department would be a vain effort. All we can undertake is 
to take a glance at it here and there. But we think we can succeed, 
however, in giving a tolerably fair idea of its chief characteris- 
tics, As the contents are of an exceedingly miscellaneous character, 
and exhibit but little order, it matters little where we commence. Of the 
first chapter we will only say, therefore, at least for the present, that it is 
entitled ** Jehovah God,” and among its topics are “the conjugal princi- 
ple,” “adultery,” &e. Passing on to the third chapter, which is entitled 
“ Laws of Connection,” we find many persons and things widely different 
from each other brought together in rather an unceremonious manner. 
Thus, George Fox, John Brown, Jesus Christ, John Calvin, mediums, the 
magnetic principle, the late war, and the Puritans are placed side by 
side. Sometimes the author’s remarks are judicious and intelligent, not- 
withstanding this curious jumbling of topics, although much more frequent- 
ly they are so much the reverse as to provoke a smile in spite of their gravity. 
The first instance of this which occurs to us is the manner which the author 
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explains to us how it was that England rathersympathized with the rebels 
during the secession rebellion. It seems it was all the work of the different 
kinds of Puritans who came over in the Mayflower, and one or two other 
vessels that arrived about the same time. One kind formed ‘the purest 
democracy on earth” (p. 121), while “the other was incorporated and 
sustained by the crown.” (id.) The latter, of course, could not have been 
otherwise than bad, and accordingly the mischief it produced culminated 
in the late war! But let us hear how the doctor accounts for the sym- 
pathy of England, “ Many have supposed,” he says, “that England was 
envious of American prosperity, and hence desired that domestic discord 
should destroy their hated rival. In this opinion I cannot concur, for 
the sympathy was evidently emotional rather than rational.” (p. 122. 
It is well to have the word of a philosopher for this before any decisive 
steps are taken in support of our claims against England. If our govern- 
ment can only be made to understand that all that was done by England 
from the first to the last in favor of the rebels resulted only from emotion, 
it cannot do otherwise thanjexpress its satisfaction that that generous and 
characteristic feeling did not rise to a higher pitch. 
In the same chapter our author is horrified at “the impiety of the 
fomish Church,” and undertakes to prove the exact ‘ Relation of the 
Romish Church and the Beast,” &c. How remarkable it is that there are 
a certain class of minds that cannot admire England without hating 
“Popery.” Yet it must be admitted that there is some philosophy in 
in this, too, stale though it be. But is it Christian philosophy ? Without 
waiting to answer this, we will let the doctor speak a little of his mind, pro- 
pria persona. ** Under the auspicious influence,” he says, ‘tof these two men 
(Constantine and Licinius), the church and state were united. Here was 
where the Dragon gave power to the Beast, which soon matured, so that 
withip the space of two centuries he began to speak great blasphemies, 
making war against the saints, and exalted himself above all that is called 
God.” (p.104.) A page or two further on, we are told, in the same 
philosophical and Christian spirit, that, “* comprehending the laws of con- 
nection, we cease to wonder that the history of the Catholic Church is 
made up of all those qualities which administer to the selfishness of man- 
kind. Remove from its pages the record of its pride and arrogance, plun- 
der, and opulence, and its multitudinous forms of horrid persecutions and 
murders, and there is but little remaining.” (pp. 109-110.) But our 
Christian philosopher is not satisfied with abusing the Catholic Church 
thus; he assails her elsewhere, through some of her most exemplary 
members—men whose genuine piety and philanthropy have elicited 
the praise of even atheists. Thus, for example, he speaks of St. Francis 
Xavier, as follows: 


‘‘When we take into consideration the history of Xavier's early life, his exces- 
sive ambition for popular fame, and his thorough co-operation in the Inquisition 
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in its most horrid cruelties, by heartily lending to it his personal services, we are 
stripped not only of all faith in there being any divinity connected with his 
transactions, but are forced to the conclusion that he was either a deluded or 
a hypocritical Jesuit, fulfilling the prediction of the Revelator in worshipping 
the ‘ great whore,’ who ‘ was arrayed in purple and scarlet color, and decked 
with gold and precious stones and pearls, having a golden cup in her hands, 
full of abomination and filthiness of her fornication, and upon whose forehead 
was & name written, Misery, Bapyvon Tue Great, rae Moruer or HARLots AND 
ABOMINATIONS OF THE Eartu, and who was drunk with the blood of the saints, 
and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus.’ ’’*—p. 106. 

This would seem inspired by a spirit very different from that of any 
philosophy worthy of the name. Even Spinoza never indulged in such 
indecent language. Voltaire, who was as much opposed to the Jesuits 
as any one, admitted that many of them possessed noble qualities of heart 
as well as great intellectual abilities. But, although Voltaire was an 
enemy to the Christian religion, he was a philosopher and a man of genius, 
and as such would not disgrace himself by libelling the illustrious dead. 
But the libels of Dr. Hatch are perfectly harmless ; we are only sorry for 
h sown sake that he is so puerile in his bigotry as to utter them, and 
aj ply to him no worse language than that of the Roman satirist to a 
somewhat similar doctor whose inordinate vanity was apt to lead him 
beyond his depth into unknown places : 

‘* Dic o vanissime, quis te 
Festinare jubet ?’’ 

Dr. Hatch is very much disgusted with the Catholies for their belief 
in miracles several centuries ago; but as a physician he is a firm believer 
in them himself in the middle of the eighteenth century, which is said to 
have cast into the shade all previous centuries as far as progress and the 
“march of intellect” are concerned. He gives a long quotation, like a 
true philosopher, from “ Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy ’’ to prove how 
disease is caused by devils, and how those mischievous beings must be 
miraculously cast out before a cure can be effected. “And I have no 





* This will remind our German friends of certain passag’s in Heine’s beautiful poem, “ Atta 
Troll,’’ the dancing bear of the Alps, in which the poet makes bruin exhort his danghters very 
feelingly to have nothing to do with the two-legged serpents called men. We transcribe a stanza 
or two, subjoining the best translation we have at hand for the benefit of those who are not 
acquainted with the original. 


‘* Menschenvolk, zweibein’ge Schlangen, 
Ich begreife woh! warum Thr 
Hosen tragt! Mit fremder Wolle 
Deckt Ihr Eure Schlangennacktheit. 


‘Kinder! hiitet Fuch vor jenen 
Unbehaarten Misggeschopfen ! 
Meine Tochter ! traut nur keinem 
Unthier, welches Hosen tragt !”’ 


“ Human race, two-legged serpents ! 
Well 1 see the reason why ye 
Breeches wear ; with foreign wool ye 
Hide your serpent-nakedness ! 


** Children, guard yourselves against those 
Hairless and misshapen creatures ! 
My dear daughters, never marry 
Any monster that wears breeches |” 
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doubt,” says the doctor, “that were we to become freed from evil, and 
give up all selfish ambition in the matter, we should become so permea- 
ble to the miracle-working power that the most astonishing results would 
follow. ° ° Hence, so far from ignoring miraculous cures, the 
Divine forces are the only perfect panacea of human ills—they are no 
less effectual in renovating the body than the soul” (p.509.) Our author 
then proceeds to give a large number of miraculous cures recently effected. 
This, we are led to infer, is the sort of “ practice” to which he devotes 
himself chiefly; and we certainly think that he would be much better 
occupied in casting out devils, or performing any other decent miracles, if 
only for half a dollar apiece, than in compiling books like that before us. 
We dislike very much to be ill-natured, and yet we cannot help 
thinking that our author’s pious and virtuous denunciations of the 
spirit-rappers saver somewhat of rivalry ; for they, too, pretend to effect 
miraculous cures. Everybody knows that there are scores of spiritual 
doctors, male and’female; all cure with the aid of the spirits; but our 
author avails himself of the same agency; how, then, are we to judge 
between them any more than we could between any two quack doctors 
who abuse each other for the benefit of suffering humanity? Dr. 
Hatch is far from denying that the rappers are in communication with 
the spiritual world; this he freely admits; but the difficulty with them 
is that they have not the right plan of placing themselves in communiea- 
tion with the good spirits ; all they can influence are of the bad kind, and 
hence it is that they do more harm than good; whereas tliose who, like 
our author himself and a few of his friends, can influence the intelligent 
and good spirits, can effect almost anything! It is not strange, then, that 
he gives the spirit-rappers the following character: ‘ Lasciviousness, 
fornications, adulteries, sodomy, slanders, perjuries, thefts, suicides, and 
murders make up the chief catalogue of their crimes. In morality they 
are devils, in rationality idiots, and fully maintain the character of their 
arch fiend progenitor.”—(p. 635.) We are not at all disposed to 
deny the general accuracy of this description; but we are forced to 
receive it only as we do the estimate given by one quack of another.* 
We have neither time nor space to give specimens of our author's 
views on the spiritualism which he so indignantly condemns; but it 
will suffice to give some of the topics in his own words, as we find them 
in his table of contents, chapter xii. ‘‘ Evil spirits,” he says, “ attack the 
outer before the inner consciousness. In the ratio as wickedness increases 
upon the earth, the spiritual world becomes filled with evil spirits, whe 
act as mediums for the more subtle forces of the pit, and through whom 
the most infernal genii can obsess mankind; angels never obsess, or speak 





* Vide article entitled ‘‘ Quack Doctors and their Performances,’’ Nat. Quart. 
Rev., No. xvi. 


VOL. XIIL.—NO. XXIV. 12 
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in their own name; the danger of continuing insensible to spiritual 
influence ; what constitutes a medium—the concentration of the forces of 
a multitude of spirits into one individual.” 

Such is the sort of doctrine which our author would have the 
world accept as Christian philosophy. He, tov, be it remembered 
—especially by the sick—is a spiritualist; but there is this broad 
difference between him and the vulgar tribe of table-rappers, spir- 
itual fiddlers, drummers, &c., that while the tables can only influ- 
ence the demons and other lying and disreputable spirits, he can 
influence the angels—those who “never obsess, or speak in their own 
name.” Such aphysician would be atreasure and an inestimable blessing 
in cholera times—a fact to which we beg leave to call the attention of our 
new Board of Health—for there are generous sentiments enough in Dr. 
Hatch’s book to satisfy us that he would be willing to influence his 
angels in our behalf on very moderate terms ! 

It seems that the spirits, good, bad, and inditferent , have a great deal 
to do with marriage and divorce; and the manner in which they 
influence husband and wife under various circumstances is elaborately, 
and, of course, very philosophically, explained in three long chapters. 
Womankind are warned in a tone suitably lugubrious of the frightful 
consequences which may result from the unseasonable prudishness of 
the wife towards the husband, especially when the latter is so sensitive 
that he may seek another “sphere” rather than press his better half. 
“In every such case,” he says, “the husband may reasonably question 
the fidelity of his wife; and has a moral right to institute such means 
and inquiries as may lead to the detection of her guilt; for every pure 
wife as instinctively clings to her husband as the true Christian to his 
God.” (p. 418.) But enough. 

We now leave our readers to judge at their leisure whether we 
have used any undue harshness in the few criticisms which we 
have made on “The Constitution of Man.” We are aware that 
many will say that the book is not worth the attention we have 
bestowed upon it; nor can we deny the fact. Had we been influenced 
by its value, we would not have devoted a single line to it; our object 
in examining it at so much length is to discourage the tendency of a cer- 
tain class of minds to regard the crudest and most silly theories as 
systems of philosophy, and seek to palm them off on the thoughtless as 
such. In private life Dr. Hatch may be an exemplary man; for aught 
we know to the contrary, he may be entitled to rank among our best 
physicians; we judge him only as the author of this book; and in this 


relation we certainly cannot think very highly of him, either in an 
intellectual, moral, or religious point of view. 
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Martin's History of France: The Decline of the French Monarchy. By 
Henry Martiy. Translated from the fourth Paris edition, by Mary 
L. Bootn. Vols. i. and ii., 8vo., pp. 546, 623. Boston: Walker, 
Fuller & Co., 1866. 


Tue two volumes now before us close Martin's History, but the first 
twelve are yet to appear in an English dress. The present instalment is 
etill more interesting, if possible, than that which we noticed in our last. 
The author’s plan throughout is excellent; and it is sufficient praise to 
say that the manner in which he has executed it entitles him to rank 
with his countryman, Augustin Thierry. Even Macaulay does not 
exhibit the admirable order of Martin. The former is, indeed, highly 
graphic and fascinating ; but he does not group his events, or his portrait- 
ures like the latter; nor does any other modern historian. Another 
valuable feature in the work before us is, that it is not merely a history 
of France, as far as it goes; that in tracing effects to their causes it 
brings under review the various policies of all the nations of the world 
with which France has had any relations, either friendly or hostile. 
Thus, if France, Spain, Portugal, Austria, and England have at times 
been led to arrive at the same conclusion, or to adopt the same policy, we 
are led into the secret of the peculiar motives which influenced each, so 
that, let our predilections or prejudices be what they may, we are warmly 
interested while instructed and warned. 

This the reader wil! be able to understand, to some extent, from a 
glance at the headings of the different subjects ; but to be estimated at any- 
thing approximating, eyen remotely, to its value to the student of history, 
the moralist, the philosopher, or the statesman, it must be read. And 
this is no irksome labor, as it is to read many histories, but an agreeable 
exercise for the mind. The history of the Regency is invested with fresh 
interest in the two opening chapters of the first volume, from which the 
transition to the ministers of the Duke of Bourbon and the Cardinal da 
Fleuri is easy and natural. Then we are introduced to the government 
of Louis XV., and the war of the Austrian succession. By way of 
episode, we are presented with an admirable chapter on the philosophers, 
including Voltaire, Montesquieu, the Abbé de Saint Pierre ; after which 
the reign of Louis XV. is resumed. The second volume opens with 
three more chapters on the philosophers. In these we are presented 
with additional names, all more or less illustrious, including Condillac, 
Helvetius, D’Alembert, Buffon, Rousseau, &c. Martin does not merely 
allude, in passing, to his great men, or leave the reader to infer their 
character from their works, but gives a portrait more or less large of 
each, and one which is seldom, if ever, a caricature or an imperfect 
likeness. 

After the chapter on philosophers we have the conclusion of the reign 
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of Louis XV. Then we are brought en rapport with the ill-fated Louis 
XVI. and his comptroller-general, Turgot. Had we never heard of Louis 
XVL., or of the bloody revolution which subjected himself and his queen 
to such a hard fate, the lively and graphic pictures, and masterly analysis 
of events and their causes, given at the close of this volume, would have 
fully prepared us for the catastrophe. 

Martin deals with religion very much in the spirit of Gibbon, although 
we think that in general he is fairer than the latter. His mode of dealing 
with the Jesuits will, perhaps, illustrate this difference better than any- 
thing else we have yet met with in his history. He is Cecidedly opposed 
to that celebrated society ; yet he shows that no class have been more 
cruelly or more unjustly persecuted than its members at the time of their 
expulsion from France, Spain, and Portugal. We need not remark that 
these various expulsions are generally attributed to the fraternity as 
reproaches; but Martin does them the justice to admit that in every 
instance the monarchs who expelled them did so because they feared 
them as a body possessed of superior knowledge, which they were too 
ready to communicate to the people. On this account, whatever serious 
opposition the king experienced was at once attributed to the Jesuits, 
and by none more readily than by the parliament. ‘ A generation,” says 
Martin, “that did not believe in Christianity sided with the official 
accusers of the society in the old controversies which denied that the 
Jesuits were orthodox Christians.”’* The historian shows what the 
immediate effect was. ‘ The parliament of Rouen,” he remarks, “ had 
not waited for the king's permission tostrike. Asearly as February 15, 1762, 
it had annulled and condemned to the flames the statutes of the society, and 
ordered all the Jesuits to vacate their houses and colleges situated within 
their jurisdiction, * * * * All the colleges within the jurisdiction 
of the parliament of Paris were vacated April 1, in conformity with the 
decrees of August 6, 1761, and given up to new professors, oratorians, 
and others. Decrees analogous to those of Rouen followed each other 
at Bordeaux, Rennes, Metz, Pau, Perpignan, Toulouse, and Aix.”t Thus were 
the Jesuits expelled as outlaws from those classic halis in which they had 
educated the most illustrious men of their time. Not content with this, 
those in power subjected them to a system of surveillance similar to that 
exercised over thieves and robbers. ‘The parliament,” says Martin, 
* aggravated their position by a decree ordering them to reside in their 
native dioceses, and to present themselves every siz months before the 
deputy attorneys-general in the bailiwicks and seneschal-ships, and for- 
bade them to approach within ten leagues of Paris.’ { The treatment 
they received in France, however, was mild and gentle compared with 
that to which they were subjected in Spain. Speaking of the feelings of 
the king, Carlos III., the historian, remarks : 








® Vol, i., p. 190, + 7b., p. 191. $1d., p. 94. 
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‘He began to be irritated, when, in 1765, he thought that he discerned the 
hand of the Jesuits at the same time with that of the English, in the serious 
disturbances which broke out among the Hispano-American population on 
account of a new system of taxation. Spain soon experienced the reaction of 
these movements. One of the ministers of Carlos III, the Italian Squillace, 
had rendered himself unpopular at once as a foreigner, an innovator, and a 
despot, among a proud nation, raled by the spirit of routine, and little disposed 
to accept progress through despotism. Squillace having taken a fancy to 
prohibit the broad slouched hats and large cloaks (chambergos and capas), those 
two essential articles of the national costume, Madrid rose infuriatedly. The 
king’s guard was routed, the king was obliged to make terms with the mob, 
and the minister was forced to quit Spain (March 23-27, 1766.)’’'—pp. 194-196. 

This was sufficient to decide the fate of the Jesuits in Spain; they 


were opposed to oppression, and their knowledge made their opposition 


formidable. Ergo, down with them. His Majesty was not content with 


abolishing the society; he caused the Jesuits to be expelled from every 
part of the Spanish dominions by means of a decree called the Pragmatio 


Sanction, which prohibited all Spaniards from discussing the royal measure 


under penalty of high treason.* These were no mere idle threats; they 


were executed to the letter. Martin describes a part of the sufferings of 
the Jesuits as follows: 


‘*On the same day, at the same hour, throughout the whole extent of the 
Spanish possessions, from one end of the world to the other, the Jesuits were 
arrested and embarked on ships or transported towards the seaports. The ves- , 
sels that bore them set sail for the Roman State. Carlos III. sent back the 
Jesuits to the pope as being his subjects in reality, and not those of the crown 
of Spain. 

‘* At the instigation of the general himself, Ricci, who reigned at Rome 
under the name of the aged Clement XIII., the court of Rome replied to the 
notification of Carlos III. that it would not receive the exiles, although Carlos 
promised to insure their support. Spain paid no attention to it. When the 
first Spanish ships, laden with Jesuits, arrived at Civita Vecchia, they were 
received with a cannonade. Anger and despair had driven Ricci to madness. 
The Spaniards, unwilling to employ force against the pope, put out again to sea, 
and presented themselves successively before Leghorn, Genoa, and the Corsican 
ports occupied by the French ; they were refused a landing everywhere, until 
finally Choiseul, by the entreaty of Carlos III., consented to grant an asylum 
in Corsica to the Spanish exiles. These unhappy victims of the barbarous 
obstinacy of their own leader, even more than of Spanish harshness, crowded 
in the transports, had been tossed about for several months in the Mediterran- 
ean ; and it is affirmed that many among them had succumbed to the fatigues 
and sufferings of this mournful voyage. The court of Rome at last relaxed 
its cruel resolution, and received at least those of the Jesuits who were brought 


from the East and America.”—pp. 195-196. 

Thus did the Jesuits suffer, not for tampering with the faith of 
Protestant, Baptist, or Presbyterian, but for their characteristic love of 
learning and their hatred of despotism. In France they taught the 
people that the nodlesse had too many privileges, to which they were not 
entitled, and that it was not strictly correct that everybody who 
happened to wear a crown was the Lord’s anointed; in Spain they 
taught that, notwithstanding the decree of Squillace, the people had a 
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right to wear hats and cloaks of any size or form they chose as long as 
they procvred them honestly. These were unpardonable crimes; and 
dearly did the perpetrators pay for them. 

These facts are not new to us ; we could, therefore, never sympathize 
in any feeling unfriendly to the Jesuits. Since we learned to form an 
intelligent estimate of the value of superior education, and its influence 
on civilization, we could not help respecting a society that has done so 
much not only to encourage and facilitate, but to impart it.* 

We might give many other examples of the fairness and liberality of 
Martin, in dealing with those to whose views or doctrines he is 
opposed; but we have already gone far beyond the bounds which we 
had prescribed for these observations. When the whole work is 
complete in its English dress, no intelligent American librarian, student 
of history, or statesman will fail to secure a copy. 


Speech of William H. Seward to the citizens of New York, at Cooper 
Institute, February 22, 1866, on the Restoration of the Union. 
Washington, 1866. 

Tunis pamphlet reaches us just as we are preparing to go to press; 
too late to examine it with much care. All we can undertake to do, 
therefore, is to take a hurried glance at it. It is the first of the author’s 
speeches of which we have taken any notice for several years. Once we 
thought Mr. Seward a man of high integrity as well as a statesman ; and 
we did not hesitate to say so in these pages.t But when we thought we 
had reason to believe that, as strangers, we gave him eredit for qualities 
which he did not possess, we were equally ready to give expression to 
our altered views.{ While he had arbitrary power we criticised him 
most freely; although none were more uncompromisingly opposed to the 
rebellion. 

At no time, however, had we any malice against Mr. Seward; nay, 
not one of those who praised everything he did in the superlative degree 
felt more sincere regret than we on hearing of the base and brutal attack 
made upon his life while prostrate on his bed, unable to make any 
resistance; nor were any more glad when his almost miraculous recovery 
showed that, after all, his assassin did him more good than harm. From 
that day forth we have regarded our Secretary of State as one who had 
fully expiated any faults he had been guilty of; and, accordingly, have 
never uttered a harsh word against him since; although we have neither 
seen him nor communicated with him in any way in the meantime. 

We take up his present speech with as friendly a feeling as we should 





* The Jesuits in this country, who are worthy of the ancient fame of the seciety as educat- 
ors, have formidable, though friendly, rivals among the Christian Brothers. In addition to 
Manhattan College, with the high character «f which our readers are familiar, they have also 
the Christian Brothers’ College, at St. Louis, Mo., which is entitled to rank with the best educa- 
tional institutions in this country. 

+ Vide article entitled ** Seward as an Orator and Statesman,’’ Nat. Quart, Rev., No. ii. 

See articles entitled ** Our Presidents and Governors compared to Kings and Petty Princes,’’ 

“ biavelli aud his Maxims of Government,’’ &., in Nos, xvii. and xx. respectively. 
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had it been delivered by Mr. McCulloch, whom we regard as the most 
polished and creditable specimen of a cabinet minister which President 
Johnson could present to the criticism of European diplomatists. Weare 
well aware what a large number think that, whether a journalist speaks 
well or ill of a high public functionary, he must be actuated by selfish 
motives. We may say, therefore, that we have never asked or received 
any office for ourselves or anybody else from Mr. McCulloch, and that we 
do not intend to trouble him in the future more than we have in the past. 
But besides reading his masterly discussions of our financial system, we 
have had the honor of an interview with him, which satisfied us that, 
whether regarded as a gentleman, a political economist, or a statesman, 
he is eminently worthy of occupying the high position he does in the 
cabinet of one of the greatest nations of ancient or modern times. 

Mr. McCulloch thinks very highly of Mr. Seward both as a man and a 
statesman; at least he did about a year ago; and we have great respect 
for his opinion. Our chief object, however, in taking up the pamphlet 
before us is to note some of those passages which accord with the views 
we expressed ourselves, some two or three weeks since, in the article on 
the President’s Veto, which appears in another part of this number. We 
are glad to see Mr. Seward take so decided a stand against the fanatics 
who would subject the states lately in rebellion, but now fully submissive 
to the Federal authority, to a system of despotism, which Russia would 
hardly venture to carry out in Poland, or Austria in Hungary; a system 
quite as bad as Ireland is subjected to at the present moment, in chains as 
she is, with the bayonet at her breast ; nay, a system against which even 
Machiavelli warned his model Prince. Mr. Seward compares the cham- 
pions of the new Freedmen’s Bureau to nervous men, as contradistinguished 
from the President, whom he justly regards as a man of nerve; but had 
he compared them to nervous women, he would have been much nearer 
the truth. But let the Secretary speak for himself. After giving a brieg 
analysis of a certain play entitled “‘The Nervous Man,” he proceeds as 
follows: 

‘This, I think, is the difference between the President, who is a man of 
nerve, in the Executive chair at Washington, and the nervous men who are in the 
House of Representatives. Both have got the Union restored as they originally 
planned it should be. They have got it restored, not with slavery, but without 
it ; not with secession, flagrant or latent, but without it; not with compensa- 
tion for emancipation, but without it; not with compromise, but without ; 
not with disloyal states or representatives, but with loyal states and represent- 
atives ; not with rebel debts, but without them; not with exemption from 
our own debts for suppressing rebellion, but with equal liabilities upon the 
rebels and the loyal men; not with freedmen and refugees abandoned to suffer- 
ing and persecution, but with the freedmen employed in productive, self-sus- 
taining industry, with refugees under the protection of law and order. The 
man of nerve sees that it has come out right at last, and he accepts the situa- 
tion. He does not forget that in this troublesome world of ours the most to be 


secured by anybody is to have things come out right. Nobody can ever expect 
to have them brought out altogether in hiaown way. The nervous men, on the 
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other hand, hesitate, delay, debate, and agonize—not because it has not come out right, 


but because they have not individually had their own way in bringing it lo that happy 
termination.”’ 


Is not this much more characteristic of women than of men? especi- 
ally of that class of women known as midwives, who, although very useful 
in their way, often cause much annoyance in the families among whom 
they are called upon to officiate? Mr. Seward calls upon the old ladies, 
as follows, to cease their wrangling, and not to disturb their employers, 
by reminding them that there is no need for such fuss; that things pro- 
ceed quite as favorably as might be expected : 


‘**T have said that I apprehend no serious difficulty or calamity. This con- 
fidence arises from the conviction which I entertain, that there never was, and 
never can be, any successful process for the restoration of union and harmony 
among the states, except the one with which the President has avowed him- 
self satisfied. Grant it that the rebellion is dispersed, ended, and exhausted, 
dead even at the root, then it follows necessarily that the states sooner or later must be 
organized loyal men in accordance with the change in our fundamental law, and that, 
being so organized, they should come by loyal representatives and resume their 
places in the family circle which, in a fit of caprice and passion, they rebel- 
liously vacated. All the rebel states but Texas have done just that thing, and 
Texas is doing the same thing just now as fast as possible. ‘The President 


is in’ harmony with all the states that were in rebellion. Every 
executive department and the judicial department are in operation, 
or are rapidly resuming the fexercise of their functions. Loyal repre- 


sentatives, more or less, from all these states—men whose loyalty may 
be tried by any constitutional or legislative test which will apply even to 
the representatives of the states which have been loysl throughout—are now 
standing at the doors of Congress, and have been standing there for three 
months past, asking to be admitted to seats which disloval representatives, 
in violence of the rights and duties of the States, as well as of the sovereignty of 
the Union, had recklessly abandoned. These representatives, after a lapse of 
three months, yet remain waiting outside the chambers, while Congress passes law 
after law, imposes burden after burden, and duty after duty upon the states which, 
against their earnestly expressed desires, are left without representation. So far as 
I can judge of human probabilities, I feel sure that the loyal men from the now 
loyal states will, sooner or later, at this session or at some other, by this Con- 
gress or by some other, be received into the Legislature of the nation.”’ 


These are sensible remarks; no unprejudiced person qualified to 
judge can deny that they are just and fair, and such as every American, 
having any pretensions to statesmanship or patriotism, should make at 
the present moment. We will make room for one more extract, selecting 
that in which the Secretary fully concurs in the views of the President 
in reference to the subject of his Veto: 

‘*T have not given prominence in these remarks to the conflict of opinion 
between the President and Congress in reference to the Bureau for the relief of 
Freedmen and Refugees. That conflict is, in its consequences, comparatively 


unimportant, and would excite little interest and produce little division if it 
stood alone. It is because it has become the occasion for revealing the differ- 


ence that I have already described that it has attained the importance which 
seems to surround it. Both the President and Congress agree that, during the 
brief transition which the country is making from civil war to internal peace, 
the freedmen and refugees ought not to be abandoned by the nation to perse- 
cution and suffering. It was for this transifion period that the Bureau of Freed- 
men was created by Congress, and was kept and is still kept in effective opera- 
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tion. Both the President and Congress, on the other hand, agree that when 
that transition period shall have been fully passed, and the harmonious relaticns 
between the States and the Union fully restored, that Bureau would be not only 


unnecessary but unconstitutional, demoralizing, and dangerous, and therefore i should 
cease to extst. 


‘* The President thinks that the transition stage has nearly passed, and that 
the original provision for the Bureau is all that is necessary to secure the end 
in view, while the bill submitted by Congress seems to him to give it indefinite 
extension in time of peace and restoration. He vetoed it for that reason. He 
declines to accept, as unnecessary and uncalled for, the thousand or ten thou- 
sand agents, the increased powers, and the augmented treasure which Congress 
insists on placing in his hands. Congress, on the other hand, thinks that the 
Freedmen’s Bureau is not adequate, and that more patronage, more mony, and 
more power would, like Thompson's door-plate, purchased at auction by Mrs. 
Toodles, be a good thing to have in the house. J agree with the President in the 
hope that the extraordinary provision which the bill makes will not be neces- 
sary, but that the whole question may be simplified by a simple reference to 
the existing law.’’ 

We dare say that the champions of the despotic and tyrannical measure 
alluded to are now heartily ashamed of themselves for having adopted it; 
ifthey are not they certainly will be one day; for there will be a reac- 
tion, and at no distant period, against the existing fanaticism. We have 
never been hostile to the poor negro, and never will be; we would much 
rather serve than injure him if we had the power. But we are not the 
less convinced on this account of the pernicious folly of trying, contra 
naturam, to make him equal to the white. Be it understood, however, 
that even this would not satisfy our ‘“‘nervous men.” They would make 
him superior to the white man of the South; and to maintain that supe- 
riority they would suspend the Habeas Corpus indefinitely and make it high 
treason, punishable by court-martial, to hurt the feelings of a negro! 


The Great Railroad Controversy in Pennsylvania. Opinion and Decision 


by Justice Reap. Philadelphia, February, 1866. 

We do not take up this document for the purpose of giving any 
opinion as to the justice or injustice of the decision given by the Supreme 
Court in favor of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and against the 
English corporation known as the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad 
Company et alteri ; nor is it our intention to review the arguments or 
facts upon which that decision is based, although we may remark in pass- 
ing that they seem to us such as would preclude any different result. 
We glance at the opinion of the judge, however, because it is no ordinary 
legal document; but one that would bear comparison with the best simi- 
lar papers which have emanated in recent years from the corresponding 
tribunals of England or France. We have not the honor of knowing 
Judge Read, but we admire learning, ability, and manliness wherever we 
find them, 


Independently of this fact, we cannot feel inditferent to the 
interests of a people among whom we are proud to say our journal has so 
many friends; but were we not influenced by either of these motives, 


there is so much that is interesting to all who travel, or who invest 
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money in railroad enterprises, that we should feel perfectly justified in 
calling the attention of our readers to many of the facts and statistics 
which it contains. 

This we would do all the more readily, because we are no admirers 
of the manner in which our railroads in general are managed. We have 
travelled more or less in all the principal states of the Union, and, in doing 
40, have availed ourselves of every legitimatejmeans to procure reliable in- 
formation ona subject in which all classes of society have an interest. Our 
conclusions may be entirely wrong; but in nine cases out of ten it has 
seemed clear to us that the comfort and convenience of the travelling 
public are but matters of secondary consideration to the railroad com- 
panies, if, indeed, they think of them at} all, further than the law and 
public opinion compel them; their chief, if not their exclusive aim, 
being to make as much money as they can. 

We dislike very much to illustrate observations of this kind by names 
and places; but, as they would do no good without them, we are com- 
pelled to do so, Unfortunately we have instances enough of this sort of 
“management” in our own state. The principal officers of the New York 
and New Haven Railroad Company are, we believe, very bland and even 
obsequious to their stockholders; but it is pretty generally understood 
that they hold the wishes and opinions of the travelling public in great 
contempt. This is said to be particularly true of the superintendent ; al- 
though we cannot vouch for the fact from our own knowledge. But whiether 
the gentleman alluded to is a despot in a small way or not, certain it is 
that we have never travelled on a worse managed road than that which 
he is supposed to superintend, More than once we have seen the cars of 
this road under the complete control of negroes. We have seen the lat- 
ier put their arms about the necks of respectable white ladies sitting 
beside their husbands, who preferred to take no notice of the insult, 
ather than pursue a course which might lead to worse, while the con- 
ductor passed in and out with an air which would seem to imply that it 
was but right that the blacks should be allowed to amuse themselves in 
#0 harmless a way. It is almost needless to remark that the best friends 
of the negroes who happened to be among the white passengers felt highly 
indignant at this. 

We do not say that conduct of this kind is habitual on the New York 
and New Ilaven road; but a sort of glimmering light, which barely 
enables one to see his neighbor is notoriously habitual; and if it 
is not habitual to freeze passengers when the mercury is down to 
30° Farenheit, rather than consume too much wood, it has been our 
misfortune to observe rather disagreeable coincidences on that road. 
Nor did we find the company’s sleeping-cars much better provided against 
the inclemency of winter. Nevertheless, it is really no selfishness that 
prompts us to make this record; nor do we entertain the slightest feeling 
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of resentment against any member‘of the company. If we found to-mor- 
row, a week, or a year hence, that a reform had taken place, we would 
announce the fact much more cheerfully than we have made the above 
criticisms. 

Nor can we say that either the Harlem or Hudson River road is 
managed a whit better. Mr. Vanderbilt is doubtless a very “ clever” man; 
he is at least a fast driver of horses; bat it is alleged that he is much 
more concerned about dividends than he is about the comfort or conveni_ 
ence of those who must travel on one or the other of his roads. Le this as 
it may, there is much room for improvement on both; so much, indeed | 
that we would call on our legislators at Albany to insist on having it 
made, did we not know those gentlemen have more respect for one mil- 
lionaire than they have for five hundred ordinary mortals. 

The Erie road used to be well managed under the superintendence of 
Mr. Minot; but it seems the directors thought that he took too much 
pains to accommodate and please the public; not bearing in mind that, 
while it may be a very good thing to keep it in humor, nothing of the 
kind must be thought of if it costs too much. Be this as it may, the 
reins were taken out of his hands about a year ago, and he has since 
occupied a subordinate position ; although, if we are not grossly misin- 
formed on the subject, he is the only educated or scientific man con- 
nected with the company. Whether this has anything to do with the 
numerotis accidents which have taken place on the road during the past 
year, or with the almost daily failure of its trains to reach any point 
sixty, or even fifty miles distant, in due time, we will not undertake to 
say; but this we know, that those obliged to travel on that road would 
gladly exchange it for almost any other; and that the accident insurance 
companies regard the risks on it as greater than those on any respectable 
balloon which does not undertake to ascend over forty-five miles or so, 

Passing into Pennsylvania we find other roads which have changed 
for the worse in a similar manner. Suffice it to mention the Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington, and Baltimore road, which under the auspices of Mr. 
Felton was one of the best managed in this country, but which is now one 
of the worst. Wedo not know that its present directors or principal otfi- 
cers have any connection with those of the New Haven road; but the 
fires, lights, and beds of the two companies seem graduated by the same 
scale. Who the presiding genius of the Philadelphia and Baltimore road is 
at present, we are not aware ; but we are assured that he knows much more 
about dealing in wouden nutmegs than he does about doing justice to the 
travelling public. 

Since it is thus notorious that many of our roads are disgracefully 
mismanaged, the public cannot feel indifferent to any improvements that 
may be made, or even suggested ; nor can it feel entirely unconcerned as 
to the success of those who make them, or who remember that passen- 
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gers who pay their fares have rights, and are even entitled to certain 
privileges. If the Pennsylvania Railroad has not changed very much 
lately in its treatment of passengers, it has strong claims on the public 
good will; and we believe it is generally regarded in this light. But it 
is not the only road in regard to the working of which we have important 
statistics and facts in the document before us. Judge Read has care- 
fully studied the history of railroads in general ; those of Europe as well 
as those of America; and he presents us the results in a very attractive 
form. 


After giving an interesting sketch of the origin and progress of, 
and results accomplished by, the principal railroads of England and the 
United States, the judge alludes to the circumstances which led to the 
construction of the Pennsylvania road, as follows: 


** So imperfect was the communication between Philadelphia and Pittsburg, 
that, in 1846, the Pennsylvania Railroad was incorporated to construct a rail- 
way from Harrisburg to Pittsburg, so as to form, with the Harrisburg and Col- 
umbia roads, a continuous railway between these two points. 

“To the stock of this road what is now the city of Philadelphia subscribed 
five million dollars, the county of Allegheny one million, and the citizens of 
Philadelphia (business men aid operatives depending upon their duily labor for 
support) subscribed the balance that was then deemed necessary to make the 
road. It was, in fact, a Philadelphia enterprise, deemed absolutely necessary 
for its business connections with the interior and the West, and it was under- 
taken at a period when we were just beginning to recover from one of those 
financial collapses to which we have been periodically subjected. 

‘* By the purchase of the main line of the public works from the state in 
1850, this company became the owners of the entire route from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburg, and were enabled to build and complete a double track, first-class 
road, connecting the waters of the Ohio with those of the Delaware.”’ 


Further on he gives a sketch of the resources and facilities exhibited 
by the road during the war; it seems that in this respect it was not sur- 
passed by any other road, and that the only one that equalled it was the 
Camden and Amboy, which, whatever interested parties may say of it, 
also ranks among the best managed and most efficient in the United 
States. This fact has been fully recognised by the judge in commenting on 
the capacities of the different roads, thus: 


‘During the late rebellion the Pennsylvania railroad became the great 
route for the transportation of troops and munitions to and from the West and 
Southwest, and upon three days’ notice could have furnished at Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, or Pittsburg accommodation and cars for the transportation of an 
army of 60,000 men from one point to the other in twenty-four hours, with all 
their equipments and munitions of war. 

* I believe this to be correct, for in 1862 (and their capacity is now greatly 
increased) it was ascertained by the agent of the Camden and Amboy Company that 
they could transport from Philadelphia to New York in twenty-four hours, by 
their roads and canal, an army of 100,000 men, with all their equipments and 
munitions of war. They were never called upon to transport more than 8,000 
men in one day, and this was done in from five to seven hours, without interrupting their 
ordinary travel. 

‘* Besides the transportation of the heavy guns manufactured at Fort Pitt 
Works, they carried the big 20-inch gun, twenty-five feet long, weighing 
116,400 pounds, and throwing a solid shot of 1,000 pounds, on cars specially 
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constructed for the purpose by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, over their 
road to Harrisburg (248 miles), and thence by the Lebanon Valley, East Penn- 
sylvania, Lehigh Valley, and New Jersey Central roads to Elizabethport, New 
Jersey, a total distance of 419 miles, without change or trans-shipment, or 
break of gauge.’’ 


This is equally creditable to the managers of both roads; and we 
take pleasure in noting it accordingly, partly as a matter of justice and 
agood example, and partly because it fully corroborates the views which 
we have ourselves expressed more than once in these pages. But this is 
not the only instance in which our estimate is sustained by the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania; that which we have given of the New York and 
Erie road under its present management, or rather mismanagement, is 
equally borne out by the same authority, It will be remembered that 
there is nothing the Erie officials boast of more than their broad gauge; 
they would have the public believe that this makes amends for all the 
detentions and dangers to which they subject those who travei on their 
road. Judge Read, however, takes a very different view of the case ; 
after giving a sketch of the road from its origin, and showing that the 
present company came into possession of it under a decree of foreclosure 
of a mortgage, he speaks of its peculiar feature as follows : 

‘* The gauge of the road is six feet, an exceptional one not used in England nor in 
Canada, and in very few instances in the United States. It occupied the whole 
southern line of the state of New York, and no road north or south of it, 
whether in New York, New Jersey, or Pennsylvania, could mechanically 
connect with it, except one of the same gauge, thus practically refusing all such 
connection with all the roads previously constructed in those states. Instead, therefore, 
of the New York Central connecting by any intervening road with the Erie, 
they are entirely disconnected, for the cars and engines of one road cannot 
run upon the other. 

** The Erie road is, therefore, an aggressive road, preventing all communication with 


and through it of the roads on each side, which can only intersect and not 
connect with it, there being no accommodation for the narrow gauge line.”’ 


It is undoubtedly “an aggressive road,” but the public has still more 
disagreeable aggressions made upon it than those alluded to by the judge 
Those who have been obliged to take “dinner” or “breakfast” half a 
dozen times in some of the establishments on the line of the Erie, which 
have certain contracts with the company, must have a pretty lively recol- 
lection of certain “ aggressions” on their stomachs, otherwise those organs 
must certainly be very “strong” in their case. Last summer we had 
oceasion to go to Chicago by that route. We did not know but the beef, 
mutton, eggs, potatoes, &c., &c., were equally bad on other routes; 
but taking it for granted that they could hardly be worse at all events, 
we concluded to return by the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, and Chicago, the 
Pennsylvania Central, and the Camden and Amboy; and we can truly 
say that we have never experienced a more agreeable contrast. So 
much, then, for the famous broad gauge of the New York and Erie, and 
the narrow gauge of the several other roads to which we have alluded. 
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BELLES-LETTRES. 


Snow-Bound: A Winter Idyl. By Joan Greentzar Wiirtier. 12mo., 
pp. 52. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1866. 


We have always regarded Mr. Whittier as the most melodious and 
most original of American poets, He is not so classical, nor does he take 
so wide a range, as Mr. Longfellow; he is not so profound as Bryant; 
nor can he so easily turn from the pathetic to the sparkling and gay 
as Willis; but he combines most of the other good qualities of our tune- 
ful triumvirate, without any of the affectation of our minor poets. No 
living poet of any country borrows less; and he is as little prone to bor- 
row scenes or situations as he is to borrow thoughts. As he depends 
on his own mind for the latter, so does he depend upon his own country 
for the former. We do not mean that a good poet may not draw his 
chief materials from foreign countries, or that he is less original for 
having done so than he would have been had he sought inspiration 
nearer home; yet Mr. Whittier is not a local poet in any disparaging 
sense of the term; for, while he paints New England life with rare 
truthfulness, his portraits have always a human interest which is pecu- 
liar to no clime; no political, religious, or social system. Whether his 
subject be a Quaker, a republican, or a democrat, we feel that he is not 
the less a member of the human family, with whose joys and sorrows we 
are bound to sympathize. Nor does he avail himself of any illegitimate 
means to procure a good likeness of the type which he selects; thus, for 
example, in the poem now before us, there are several portraits which 
can readily be recognised as those of New Englanders of the humbler 
class; but they are marred by no slang, no distortion of words or 
phrases; in short, no vulgarity. We must not, however, blame those 
other New England poets who would make wit, humor, and even poetry 
itself consist in mutilating their mother tongue; we should rather ask, 
with the author of the Henriade, whether it was not the intention of 
Natnre to be sparing of certain beauties of the higher class, lest we 
might not sufficiently appreciate them if made common: 


“Et sagement avare 
La Nature a préu qu’en nos faibles esprits 
Le bean, s’il est commun, doit perdre de son prix.” 


Yet we are far from regarding Mr, Whittier as a model even in his 
own sphere. None admire his beauties more than we, and they are much 
more numerous than his faults. But we blame him for some of the most 
serious of the latter, because he could easily avoid them. It is well for the 
poet to vindicate the cause of the weak, and to awaken public sympathy 
in their favor when they are oppressed; this, indeed, we regard as the 
noblest part of his mission. But no cause is much served by being 
obtruded on untimely occasions. One may be very fond of his mother 
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who may be a very estimable lady; yet he may incur the risk of being 
laughed at if he introduces her too often, even thouzh she be receiv- 
ing bad treatment at the hands of her husband or somebody else. We 
think the general impression would be that he ought to make a plea or 
two, or a dozen, in her favor on suitable occasions; if he has always the 
same refrain to his song, he is too apt to be treated like the boy who 
cried “ Wolf! wolf!” when there was no wolf, but whom nobody minded 
when the animal was really come and feasting on the poor sheep. Even 
“Snow-Bound” is not altogether free from this characteristic, irrelevant 
matter. Far be it from us to deny that wool is a useful thing in a snow- 
storm; and we admit that, according to certain preferences of the solar 
rays, the blacker the article is the warmer; but whether this will justify 
the use made of it by Mr. Whittier in the present instance or not, is 
another question. It is much more to our mind, however, to present our 
readers beauties than defects—the wheat before the chaff. 

The poem opens with a fine description of a December day, which 
portends a snow-storm. The various members of the household that 
forms the general subject make due preparation accordingly. At length 
the storm commences; the description of it is lively and graphic. As 
there are other passages, however, which we think our readers will 
prefer, we only give a small fragment of this: 

* So all night long the storm roared on: 
The morning broke without a eun ; 
In tiny spherule traced with lines 
Of Nature's geometric signs, 
In starry flake, and pellicle, 
All day the hoary meteor fell ; 
And, when the second morning shone, 
We looked upon a world unknown, 
On nothing we could call our own. 
Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the firmament, 
No cloud above, no earth below— 
A universe of sky and snow ! —pp. 11, 12. 


This would apply to a snow-storm anywhere, and yet is true to nature 
The following sketch is not so general in its application, but nothing 
could be more truthful : 


** We reached the barn with merry din, 
And roused the prisoned brutes within. 
The old horse thrust his long head ont, 
And grave with wonder gazed about; 
The cock his lusty greetings said, 

And forth his speckled harem led ; 

The oxen lashed their tails, and hooked, 
And mild reproach of hunger looked ; 

The hornéd patriarch of the sheep, 

Like Egypt's Amun roused from sleep, 
Shook his sage head with gesture mute, 
And emphasized with stamp of foot.’’—p. 14. 
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We have seldom seen so large a variety of lively images compressed 
into so small a space; and who that has any knowledge of the animals 
named will deny that a faithful picture of each, miniature though it be, 
is presented to the mind. But before we take leave of the storm to turn 
our attention to the family portraits, we will snatch yet another frag- 
ment; one which we think would, in its kind, have pleased even the fas- 
tidious Juvenal, and led him to recognise the author as “ one whose vein 
is above the common herd,” and that “courts the quiet of the woods, 
and loves to drink the fountains of Aonidas:” 

“ Cui non sit publica vena. 
* * . . 
Cupidus silvarum, aptusque bibendis 
Fontibus Aonidam.’’* 

First we are presented with a night scene, while the moon is at its 
full, and the ground covered with snow. This, indeed, is eminently 
natural; no inhabitant of a North American climate can deny its truth- 
fulness, but it lacks that sublimity of expression which the subject is so 
well calculated to inspire, reminding us once more that Mr. Whittier’s 
forte is not to describe the grand or terrible in nature. But no sooner 
does he turn from the “unwarming light” of the moon to the happy 
group beside the fire than we are still more fercibly reminded that in 
the direction in which his forte lies he is a master: 

“ Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about. 
Content to let the north-wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 
The frost-line back with tropic heat ; 
And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney laughed. 
The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 
The cat's dark silhouette on the wall 
A couchant tiger's seemed tojfall.’’—pp. 18, 19. 


But the family pictures are undoubtedly the best. Who, forexample, 
could help liking the uncle described as follows? or who could deny thas 
he is an uncle of flesh and blood? or one that an old Englander, a French- 


man, or a German could recognise and sympathize with as well as a New 
Englander? 
* Our uncle, innocent of books, 

But rich in lore of fields and brooks, 

The ancient teachers never dumb 

Of Nature’s unhoused lyceum, 

In moons and tides and weather wise, 

He read the clouds as prophecies, 








* Sat., Sept. 53. 
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And foul or fair could well divine, 

By many an occult hint and sign, 
Holding the cunning-warded keys 

To all the woodcraft mysteries ; 
Himeelf to Nature's heart so near 

That all her voices in his ear 

Of beast or bird had meanings clear, 
Like Apollonius of old, 

Who knew the tales the sparrows told, 
Or Hermes, who interpreted 

What the sage cranes of Nilus said; 

A simple, guileless, childlike man, 
Content to live where life began.""—pp. 27, 28. 

Still better is our poet’s description of the aunt; indeed we know no 
finer portrait of an old maid. Who would not like the original of such a 
picture? Yet itis neither a myth nor a rara avis, Happily there are 
such old maids, and not a few. It ought to be superfluous to make this 
remark; but there are so many even among those who claim to have 
good taste and pretend to reflect before passing judgment, that it becomes 
necessary to defend a class among whom have been found, and are still 
to be found, some of the noblest benefactors of mankind, if not the best 
specimens of womanhood. For these reasons we fully concur in the sen- 
timent contained in the two closing lines of the subjoined passage : 


“ 


Next, the dear aunt, whose smile of cheer 
And voice in dreams I see and hear,— 
The sweetest woman ever Fate 

Perverse denied a household mate, 

Who, lonely, homeless, not the less 
Found peace in love's unselfishness, 

And welcome wheresoe’er she went, 

A calm and gracious element, 

Whose presence seemed the sweet income 
And womanly atmosphere of home — 
Called up her girlhood memories, 

The huskings and the apple-bees, 

The sleigh-rides and the summer sails, 
Weaving through all the poor details 

And homespun warp of circumstance 

A golden woof-thread of romance 

For well she kept her genial mood 

And simple faith of maidenhood ; 

Before her still a cloud-land lay, 

The mirage loomed across her way; 

The morning dew, that dries so soon 
With others, glistened at her noon; 
Through years of toil and soil and care 
From glossy tress to thin grey hair, 

All unprofaned she held apart 

The virgin fancies of the heart. 

Be shame to him of woman born 

Who hath for such but thought of scorn."’—pp. 29, 30. 


All these extracts, it will be admitted, possess genuine merit; the, 


are not mere rhymes such as form the staple of most * poems” of the 
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present day, but the beautiful utterings of a true inspiration, We regret 
all the more on this account to find political allusions in ‘“* Snow-Bound,’ 
which are not only in questionable taste, but in a spirit very different 
from that which is claimed to be the proudest characteristic of the Qua- 
kers. After describing the stripling teacher of a country school in one of 
his happiest strains “the Quaker poet,” flies off somewhat at a tangent 
as follows: 
,, Large-brained, clear-eyed,—of such as he 

Shall Freedom's young apostles be, 

Who, following in War's bloody trail, 

Shall every lingering wrong assail ; 

All chains from limb and epirit strike, 

Uplift the black and white alike ; 

Scatter before their swift advance 

The darkness and the ignorance, 

The pride, the lust, the squalid sloth, 

Which nurtured Treason’s monstrous growth, 

Made murder pastime, and the hell 

Of prison-torture possible ; 

T he cru l lie of caste refute, 

Old forms recast, and substitute 

For Slavery's lash the freeman’s wiil, 

For blind routine, wise-handed skill."’—p. 37. 

This might be very appropriate, even as the production of a Quaker, in 

a poem on the war, the end of the war, or reconstruction; but it seems 
to us that it is a little out of place in an idyl like “Snow-Bound.” We 
think that the less our poets or orators say in time of peace about “ fol- 
lowing in war's bloody trail” the better; we are also of opinion that it 
will puzzle even our best poets to 


* Uplift the black and white alike.’’ 


We are told that poets worthy of the name are true to nature. Mr 
Whittier is generally so. But nature has made a very striking difference 
between the white and the black: she tells in the plainest language that 
they cannot be uplifted alike; that it would be as reasonable to try to 
uplift the oak and the chestnut alike. Both the latter are trees and 
wood; but they are so differently constituted that no amount of care and 
skill could raise the chestnut to the height of the oak, or impart to it the 
vigor and durability of the king of the forest. If our poet can deny that 
there is as great a difference between the white man and the negro as 
there is between the oak and the chestnut, then we will admit that he is 
right and that we are wrong. 

Nor is caste entireiy a “lie,” as Mr. Whittier denounces it. Castes 
under one name or another have existed since the foundation of 
society, and always will exist. Nature herself has everywhere made 


castes, just as certainly as she has given more brains or stronger muscles 
to some than to others. If she ought to have acted differently, and 
made all alike, that is another question; although we confess that 
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upon the whole we rather prefer the arrangement she has made 
thus far. We are not the less willing, however, to give the poet full 
credit for his generous intentions, We think they are quite as honest as 
those of “ our elder sister,” whom he so finely describes in the following 
lines, with which we take leave of a poem that has afforded us more 
pleasure than we have derived from any similar work in several years: 


‘* A full, rich nature, free to trust, 
Truthful and almost sternly just, 
Impulsive, earnest, prompt to act, 
And make her generous thought a fact, 
Keeping with many a light disguise 
The secret of self-sacrifice.""—p. 31. 


0ems. By Una (Miss Mary McMuties). 16mo., pp. 216. Cincinnati, 


A friend, in whose taste and judgment we have confidence, brougitt 
this modest volume to our attention some months since, telling us that 
in his opinion it is not without merit. A careful examination satisfies us 
not only that this estimate is correct, but that the volume is entitled to 
higher praise. Wedo not mean that it enables us to regard the author 
as a poet; but it certainly promises well. It contains some effusions that 
are really peetical—more genuine poems than many which reach us in 
a much finer garb. These afford us satisfactory evidence that if Miss 
McMullen exerts herself slie will attain an honorable rank as a poet. 
If we might venture to give her a word of advice, we would say: Not 
only read, but study at least two or three of the best English poets. We 
need not tell her to study Moore; she has done so to a considerable 
extent, and has profited by it. We venture to think, also, that she admires 
Svron, and Campbell, especially the latter, and we rather commend her 
for it. There are two poetesses whom we would have her study, namely, 
Mrs. ITemans and Miss Hannah More; and we would have her devote 
particular attention to the more pathetic effusions of each; for, if we do 
not mistake, the forte of Una lies in portraying the sadder and tenderer 
feelings of our nature. There is a tinge of melancholy pervading most of 
her pieces which is pleasing even to the gay and thoughtless. This is 
true, for example, of the stanzas on “The Olden Time,” of which we 
transcribe the two first: 

** The dear old days of the long-ago, 
Their memory haunts us yet, 


Like fragments of some sweet old song 
That the heart cannot forget ; 

Their hours rolled by in harmony, 
Like a silvery vesper chime: 

Bright pictures graved on the heart's broad page 
Are the days of the olden time. 
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* As sadly out on the evening bell 

The knell of a dead day rings, 

So high resolve may strive to call 
From the heart-harp’s quivering strings 

A stanza of our grand life-hymn 
In a strain of power sublime, 

But the notes are drowned in the tears that fall. 
At the thought of the olden time."’—pp. 30, 31. 


Another poem, of a somewhat similar character, is entitled “ Ruins ;” 
this is imbued with the same spirit, and it has melody and sweetness 
withal : 

* Rising from the earth's green bosom, 

Scattered over every land, 

Proud mementos of the glory 
Of departed ages stand: 

Ruins of strong fendal castles, 
That have braved war's flercest rage, 

Bow their heads like stern old warriors, 
Battle-scarred and crushed with age. 


* Ruins, too, of grand old temples, 

Round whose shrines in ancient days 
Priest and warrior, king and peasant 

Bent the knee in prayer and praise ; 
Sanctified by saintly worship, 

They should stand though others fall ; 
But the hand of the destroyer, 

Time, is sweeping over all.""—pp. 12, 13. 


The lines “ To a Sister of Merey” blend truth and poetry very happily 
together; none, we think, will deny that this is true of the following : 
* Oft in the gloomy prison 

Where sin and sorrow dwell 

Thy name is breathed with blessings 
In many a dreary cell ; 

Oft o'er the lowly threshold =* 
Where wretchedness abides, 

Bearer of timely succor, 
Thy noiseless footstep glides.""—pp. 146, 147. 


But it is in her pathetic effusions that Una succeeds best. The 


stanzas entitled “Our Flag” are a very good tribute to the genius of 


America ; much better then many similar efforts which we have seen 


from masculine pens. Those on Poland are also in a very good vein; but 


we think the best are inspired by Ireland. 


We can only make room for 
one specimen: 


“ She sits, a crownless, captive queen, 
Beside the heaving main ; 
Around her brow a cypress-wreath, 
And on her limbs a chain ; 
And as the sorrow-laden years 


Drag wearily along, 
The mighty ocean sobs to hear 
Her melancholy song. 
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* She strikes the harp with trembling hand, 

And, as she sadly sings, 

Her tears like gems are glittering 
Among the wailing strings; 

The quivering chords that yet remain 
Can only tell of woe ; 

Those breathing strains of triumph high 
Were broken long ago.”’—pp. 88, 89. 

The faults of Una are those of most young writers; but there are so 
few of them, and these are so likely to be rejected by experience, that we 
do not think it necessary to perform the ungrateful task of annoying her 
by pointing them out. This resolution we have formed all the more 
readily from the fact that even when Miss MeMullen offends most against 
the laws of versification, and the precepts of Horace and Boileau, none 
capable of judging can deny that she possesses a high degree of culture as 
well as poetical talent. Let us conclude, then, with a line or two from 
the French critic, assuring the author that she need not fear comparison, 
if fairly judged, with some of our poets and poetesses who regard them- 
seives as destined to occupy proud niches in the American Valhalla: 

“ Soyez vif et pressé dans vos narrations 
Soyez riche et pompeux dans vos descriptions.” 


William Shakespeare. By Uis Eminence Carpinat Wiseman. Boston: 
Patrick Donahoe. 

A very tasteful edition of one of the best essays on the life and writ- 
ings of the great English dramatist which it has ever been our privilege 
toread. Yet itis but a fragment, or rather a series of small fragments. 
The explanation of this is that the Royal Institution of Great Britain 
requested His Emfnence, through its secretary, to delivera lecture betore 
that society. The cardinal, with his usual good feeling and liberality of 
sentiment, readily assented to the proposition. Ie chose the national 
poet for his theme, and immediately set to work, but did not live to finish 
the lecture. 

We have heard the highest praise from time to time of what he did 
accomplish; but we confess that, until we took it up 


ourselves, a few 
days since, we thought that its merits must have been 


greatly exagger- 
ated. Such is really not the case, however. Fragment though it be, it 
embraces an amount of enlightened thought and mature reflection which 
few would expect to find at the present day in so small a compass. If 
there is a word about religion in it, from beginning to end, or anything 
that would indicate its author as an ecclesiastic, it has escaped our 
observation; it is purely a literary effort, and it is worthy of comparison 
as such with the happiest kindred productions of the brilliant and amia- 
ble Fenelon himself. 


Weare quite aware that this is high praise ; but we should apprehend 
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no difficulty in satisfying any competent judge who had read the tiny 
volume before us that it does not in the least exaggerate the merits of the 
cardinal’s last intellectual effort. Be it remembered that the intended 
lecture is not merely an étude on Shakespeare; it brings under review all 
the great masters in the fine arts as well as in poetry, characterizing each 
in passing with a few happy touches, and in a manner that shows how 
deeply the illustrious churchmen's mind is imbued with the genuine 
classic spirit. 


INSURANCE, 


Annual Reports of Insurance Companies, and other Documents, New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, March, 1866. 


We have a large variety of documents before us, all bearing more or less 
directly on insurance. In some of these we have much confidence ; in others 
very litle; inthe third class none at all. With the exception of very 
few there is a crudeness about all, which shows how much our under- 
writers have yet to learn, in spite of the fulsome praise which so many 
of them bestow on themselves in their organs. We do not say so, how- 
ever, in any carping spirit; we merely desire to remird all concerned 
that it is much more difficult to learn the business of insurance than is 
generally supposed, even by those who have been engaged in it for years. 

There are but few to whom it occurs that there is no other business 
calling which requires so much knowledge. We may seem to exaggerate 
when we say that the principles upon which the whole system is based 
are the discoveries of as great minds as those that have shed lustre on 
the science of chemistry, or almost any other science; but such is really 
the fact. Kepler, on whom the learned and enlightened of all nations 
have conferred the proud title of ‘ Legislator of the Heavens,” on account 
of his celebrated Laws, devoted more time and thought to the nature 
of what is called chance than to any other problem whatever. After 
nine months vceupied in researches and calculations bearing on this sub- 
ject he presented a small tract to the senate of the University of 
Tubingen, in which he maintained that not only do deaths occur in a cer- 
tain approximate ratio, but also fires and shipwrecks. If that learned 
body thought he must be either mad or in league with Satan to advance 
so absurd a doctrine, it was not the less true that_his theory was correct. 
Newton's method of fluctions and the calculus of Leibnitz have been 
applied to the same subject; and by no other use have they proved more 
beneficial to mankind, 

If we turn to any of the later astronomers of eminence, we shall find 
that they, too, regard this subject as worthy of their highest powers. 


Take Laplace, forexample. This philosopher wrote two elaborate works 
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on probabilities; that is, on the principles on which the whole fabrio 
of insurance is founded; one he calls an Analytical Theory,* the other 
a Philosophical Essay.t 

But it is not alone the greatest mathematicians who have thought the 
nature of probabilities worthy of their most patient and thoughtful efforts. 
The greatest political economists have regarded it in the same light. 
Suffice it to mention the names of Lacroix, Sismondi, Ducillard, Maseres, 
Adam Smith, Malthus, and Ricardo. 

Now, how many of our underwriters have ever seen more than two or 
three of these works? Nay, are there not a geodly number who have not 
read a line in any of them? It is far too common for men to go into an 
insurance office as they would into a drygoods store, under the impres- 
sion that it requires no more science or intelligence to insure a man’s life, 
his horse, or his ship than it does to sell a few yards of calico; although 
further than that one as well as the other receives a certain amount of 
money for what he gives, there is really no analogy between the two 
cases. It is the interest of one to sell as many yards of the calico as he 
can, no matter what may be the character or resources of the party to 
whom he sells them. But there are circumstances in which the more 
policies the other sells, the more injury he does the company which he 
represents, 

From this we learn two facts which it would be well to remember : 
first, men occupying any prominent position in connection with an 
insurance company, whether inside or outside, should have a good educa- 
tion; second, it does not follow that an underwriter or a dozen under- 
writers are dishonest, or wish to cheat their customers, because they 
fail. Their failure may result from their incapacity, as, indeed, it often 
does. They may be men of good understanding; they may have a 
tolerably good general education; but have no training in the prin- 
ciples of insurance. Again, be it remembered that a man in any 
sort of business may understand every branch of it, and yet fail because 
he is not sufficiently careful cf his money ; because his liberality is such 
that he does not like to reject claims even when he has good reason to 
suspect that they are fraudulent 

This, we feel persuaded, has been the chief cause of the failure of the 
Columbian Marine Insurance Company. More than once it occurred to 
us during the last four years that the princely manner in which the officers 
responded to the claims of those who held their policies required an 
enormous fund. We have seen them give checks for tens of thousands as 
good humoredly, and with as little hesitancy, as if they were tellers in the 
Bank of England, cashing governmen’. checks, of the genuineness of 





* Théorie analitique des Probabilités, par le Marquis de Laplace, 1 vol., 4to 
+ Essai philosophique sur les Probabilites, Svo. 
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which they had no doubt. In several numbers of our journal we spoke 
of this as sumething grand, before the most skeptical ventured to question 
the solvency or stability of the company. It is now but too evident that 
more discrimination should have been used; that many a claimant got 
thousands who was not entitled to hundreds. But who would deal 
harshly with the prince or tha merchant who owed his fall to his genero- 
sity? Who but a base person woyld insult him in his adversity ? 

Until the Morris Fire changed hands, it was distinguished for similar 
liberality ; but we confess we had no faith in the new president; not that 
we knew anything of the gentleman, personally, one way or other, but we 
have never had much respect for the company with which he had been 
connected. The Metropolitan may be very safe and very reliable; its 
policy may be as good as that of the Mercantile Mutual, the Security 
or the International; but we could not put as much faith in it. In this 
respect we have been wont rather to class it with the Neptune and the 
Washington Marine, one of which, we believe, had given up the ghost 
before the Oolumbisn Marine, and under very different circumstances; and 
we fear the other will not survive it long. In one sense, at least, we think 
theMetropolitan is conducted rather too much on the “mutual” plan. When 
three of the Graham family occupy the three principal offices, we cannot 
help suspecting that all is not right. It may be, however; we are merely 
giving our reasons for having lost confidence in the Morris Fire as soon 
as we heard that an éléve of the Metropolitan got a hold of its coffers. 

No marine company basa record better calculated to inspire confidence 
than the Mercantile Mutual. Its prineipal officers are quiet, unostentatious 
men; they are thoroughly trained to the business; what is still more im- 
portant, they devote their energies to it, and engage in no outside specu- 
lations. Had it been otherwise, they could not have paid eighteen mil- 
lion dollars to their customers since 1844; still less could they have 
paid their stockholders one hundred and twenty-one and a half per cent. 
in nine years, or one-third of the net profits. At the same time 
no marine underwriters are shrewder; none more carefully examine the 
risks which they are called upon to accept, or take sureer precautions 
to protect themselves against fraud. We Jo not mean, indeed, that they 
pursue the course of their pompous neighbors of the Sun and Atlantic, 
who are said to put as many questions, relevant and irrelevant, to their 
claimants, as a country pettifogger does to the party whom he is employed 
to sue for an empty sack which he is charged with having made away 
with. This sort of thing may prosper for a while; fortunately for those 
who practice it, there are many so “ nervous” that they would rather lose 
five hundred dollars forever, or twice the sum, than engage in any litigation, 


oreven subject themselves to coarse overbearing language which they 
know they do not deserve. It is quite possible, however, that the gentle- 
men alluded to have improved both in their manners and habits during 
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the past year, for we all know that war has a tendency to demoralize 
even those who are but remotely exposed to its irfluence. 

Life insurance has exhibited some curious freaks since our last. We 
sympathize very much with our presidential friend of the Mutual Life 
and Bible Society; although, if il!l-natured, we should rather say that 
those who have laughed most at him, and attributed to him the most 
unhandsome business operations, served him right, for we have suffered 
not a little annoyance from him during the past year. It so happens, 
unfortunately, that our office in the Bible House is within a few yards of 
the room where the Bible Society meet about once a fortnight or so. 
The difficulty is that the president of the Mutual Life is a vice-presi- 
dent of the Bible Society, and that gentleman makes such a noise about 
sending the Scriptures and tracts to the heathen that’the moment he opens 
his mouth we have to lay our pen aside. Were it only the braying of a 
certain quadruped, one would know it would soon be over, but when our 
friend, Mr. Winston, begins to talk, one must prepare for a long siege, or 
make a sally at once. He has caused us the loss of much time in this 
way ; still, as the noise helps to make a saint of him in the eyes of some 
who knew him in his furmer business, and who have great faith in 
“regeneration,” and also gets him some premiums, we prefer to vacate 
the premises altogether, rather than put any restraint on his perform- 
ances. We are all the more willing to encourage him in this way 
because he has so kindly taken our advice in regard to the miraculous 
effects of his policies on human longevity. We ventured to hint to him, 
once or twice, that his theories on this point were rather silly, ard he 
has discarded them accordingly. 

As we rather like contrasts, we pass from the Mutual Life to the New 
England Mutual Life. We turn to this, before one of our New York com- 
panies of similar rank, because its documents have reached us soonest 
Another reason is that the views of its officers, on insurance, are generally 
philosophical; always just. For the miracles and other bombast of the 
Mutual Life, we have, in the papers of the New England Mutual, 
thoughts which will bear the test of examination. This is true of a pam- 
phlet now before us, entitled ‘* The Objects, Principles, and Regulations,” 
&e., of the Company, the perusal of which we would recommend to sev- 
eral of our life underwriters, but to none more strongly than to Mr. 
Winston. Especially would we call the attention of that gentleman tothe 
following remark: “If a person owes a sum of money which he has no 
doubt, he can discharge within a certain period, but the forced payment 
of which, in case of his decease, might occasion a sacrifice on his estate to 
che same amount, he may, by the annual amount of a life premium indein- 
nify his estate against such a sacrifice.” (p. 4.) Might not one indemnify 
his character by the same means, though he may have once treated his 
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The same pamphlet has some forcible and 
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just remarks on rates of premium. “Ina mutual company,” it says, ‘the 
too low graduation of the rate of premium is fatal to its existence at the 
end of some years, resembling some constitutional disease in an individual, 
which, by its secret and never-ceasing progress, gradually, but irresisti- 
bly puts an end to its life.” (p. 11.) 

This, we fear, is the sort of malady under which the United States Life 
has been laboring for some time ; let the latter be what it may, some of 
its symptoms are very distressing. The president, who, it seems, was a 
very cheerful man some years ago, is now subject to fits of despondency, 
under the influence of which he speaks in tonesso lugubrious, and with an 
expression of countenance so full of wretchedness, that his worst enemy 
could hardly look at him unmoved. At times he seems to find relief in 
pointing out flaws in the calculations of other life companies; but if he 
meets any Opposition inthis he grows worse, and makes use of some inco- 
herent expressions, the chief burden of which is the awful depravity of 
most life companies, The seeretary is also suffering to some extent; but 
his symptoms are entirely different, except in defectiveness of memory 
which seems to be common to both. <Aw reste, as the French say, the 
secretary makes the most painful, but abortive, efforts at smiling, so as to 
remind one of the soldier who tried to keep up his courage by whistling. 
It is true that their policies may not be anything the worse on this 
account; and yet we confess we would not give much for them. They, 
too, publish a book; it is ealled * The Family Friend and Life Insurance 
Advocate ;” but it is very much like the sort of “ works” published by our 
juack doctors, 

It is pleasant to turn from this picture to that pres ented by the New 
York Life, with its accumulated fund of five million dollars, and its 
annual income of two and a half millions. It seems that during 
the year 1865 it insured the sum of nearly sixteen million and a half, 
issuing five thousand one hundred and thirty-eight policies. In a 
word, it is as strong and satisfactory as the National Park Bank, 
which is the best institution of its kind in this country, and the signa- 
ture of whose cashier is as good at London, Paris, and Berlin as it is at 
New York. Nor do we speak of either from hearsay, but from a per- 
sonal knowledge and experience of six years. As Mr. J. L. Worth was 
the first New York cashier whom it was our privilege to know, and the 
only one in this city with whom we have had, or with whom we should 
care to have, any dealing in the way of banking, if we could command 
millions, so is Mr. Morris Franklin the first New York underwriter whom 
we knew, and the first who inspired us with confidence in the principles 
upon which the business of insurance is carried on in this country. 


We are sorry to hear that the public is still rather unappreciative as to 
the splendid inducements offered by the North American Life. The policy- 
holders of this company may murder themselves or their neighbors, accord- 
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ing as their tastes may incline them; their policies are as good after seven 
years as if they had killed nobody! but whether their friends will get the 
money or not is another question—one rather difficult to be answered. 

The Knickerbocker Life makes little display, but much progress. Its 
accumulated fund is amply sufficient to meet all lawful claims; its rever- 
sionary dividend averages seventy-two per cent.; and no company puts its 
policy-holders to less trouble, or is less disposed to raise objections. This, 
we think, is quite sufficient to account for its present highly prosperous 
condition; although there is additional reason to be found in the superior | 
intelligence and abilities of its principal agents, as well as its chief 
officers. The Globe Mutual Life is another remarkably fortunate 
company. Though not quite two years old, it has become a decided 
favorite with the public. It seems that during the past year it 
insured over eight million dollars, issuing two hundred and eight 
thousand policies, and receiving premiums to the amount of over four 
hundred thousand dollars. It is the opinion of ¢n eminent mathemati- 
cian that its surplus above all liabilities is greater than any other American 
company had at the same age. 

There are about half a dozen life companies in the city which 
are doing little good; and we fear that if at least half of them are 
not doing much harm, it is because the public has not sufficient confi- 
dence in them to give them an opportunity. They seem to grow worse 
and worse from one‘term to another, But fortunately those of the opposite 
character grow better and better in proportion. We would here mention 
the Equitable Life as an illustration, with its accumalated fund of two 
inillion, and its annual income of one millien, did we not know how 
characteristic it is of its principal officers “to do good by stealth and 
blush to find it fame.” We will take the liberty to remark, however, that 
Mr. Alexander presides over the “Society,” with as much dignity as he 
did for many years over the senate of a neighboring state, and that, if he 
does not deliver as brilliant speeches now as he did then, he relates at 
least as excellent anecdotes. Although the Equitable president is as 
vigorous as ever, both physically and intellectually, we never see hiinself 
and his spirited vice-president together without being reminded of the 
lines n Parneli’s Hermit: 

‘* Thus stands an aged elm in ivy bound. 
Thus youthful ivy clasps an elm round.” 

We had almost forgotten the good accomplished by the Manhattan 
Life during the past year. Its payment of claims by death during the 
year amounted to over two hundred and five thousand dollars, and its 
present assets exceed two million and a half. Nor need the policy- 
holders fear but this pile will be taken good care of; for we know no 
underwriter more cautious in avoiding expenses than Mr. Wemple; it is 
but justice to add, however, that it is still more characteristic of him to 
be cheerful and prompt in meeting all just claims. 
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Our fire companies have suffered so severely during the past year that 
many of them are in a very feeble condition. Some were, indeed, never 
very strong; a fire of respectable proportions would have k lled a large 
proportion of them at any time; nor would the loss have been very great 
except perhaps to their officers. The Washington has been rather fortu- 
nate ; its stockholders may thank its shrewd officers for the six per cent. 
dividend declared on the 2d of last month, and payable on demand in 
cash. The same company has also declared an interest dividend of six 
per cent., payable on the 15th instant, together with a scrip dividend of 
twenty per cent., and its surplus fund exceeds two hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars. 

We regret to learn that our predictions relative to the president of 
the Croton Fire have proved but too true; that the directors have 
recently been so ill-natured as to accept his resignation, one of them- 
selves filling his place rather than trespass on his valuable time and 
talents any longer. Mr. Wesson ought certainly to recieve a medal on 
his retirement, if only a brass or india-rubber one. The International 
commenced operations about the same time as the Croton, but there is 
no danger that the directors of the former will accept the resignation of 
Mr. Taylor, for the simple reason that no director could fill his place. 

The Hope Fire is always modest, and its modesty is that of true merit. 
In its own quiet way it paid nearly two hundred and two thousand dol- 
lars for losses in 1865; yet its assets were nearly two hundred and three 
thousand on the 9th inst.; and we learn that quite a handsome sum has 
since been added to them. 


We have notes of the “ operations"’ of several of the new, and gener- 


ally spurious, brood of accident companies, but we must defer them until our 
next. In the meantime we can only say ; Nimium ne crede in vulpibus ! 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


1. The Churchman’s Calendar, for the year of our Lord 1866; designed to 
exhibitan actua view of the Holy Catholic Church in all the world. 


2. A Preparation for Confirmation. By the Rt. Rev. C. T. Quixtarp 
D. D. New York: Gen. Prot. Epis. 8.8. Union. 

Tue two little volumes, bearing the same imprint, claim a place side by 
side; for, although each is complete in itself so far as it goes, the two are 
mutually explanatory; one serves more or Jess to illustrate important 
facts, and to explain certain dogmas in the other. The “Calendar” con- 
tains a considerable amount of information which will be more or less 
interesting to all Christian denominations; to the members of the Catholic 
and Greek Churches throughout the world, as well as to those of different 
Protestant denominations. 


Stories told toa Child. By Jean Inoriow, author of “ Poems,” “ Studies 
for Stories,” &e., &c. 24mov., pp. 424. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
1866. 


This charming little volume is worthy of the gifted poetess. We 
know no better stories for the little ones. The typography, paper, bind- 
ing, and illustrations are in keeping with the matter, and creditable to 
the publishers. 
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Trinidad, ib.—insects from Barbary, 159-—— 
publication of Annals of Museum, 160—expe- 
dition to Australia, t.—Napoleon’s interest, 
161—4discoveries of Cuvier and Savigny, tb. 
—preservation of garden from military at- 
tack, 163—Royal Gardens at Kew, 164—Cen- 
tral Park, 165. 


Negro, Character and Destiny of article on, 90— 
abolition of slavery in America, i.—Southern 
views, 91—slavery as a source of wealth, ib. 
—national reputation, 91—attitude of Europe 
during the war, 92—Will abolition of slavery 
be beneficial to the Negro’? 93 et seq.—charac- 
ter and capabilities of the Negro, 94—dishon- 
esty ,95—statemonts of Meiners, 96—different 
tribes, 97—Hottentot, t.—food, 98—habita- 
tions, id —French investigations, i.—lan- 
guage, 99—religion, #.—remarks of St. Vin- 
cent, ib.—vermin ,tb.—description of women, 
—authority of D’Orbigny ,Desmoullas,Virey , 
Biumenbach , 100—superstitions 101—slavery 
in Africa, ib.—amalgamation, 102—Negro as 
witness, 103—voting, id.—atrocities, 104— 
colonization, id. ¢ 


Ossian’s Poems, Authenticity of, article on, 1— 
difficulty of historical proof, 2—opinion of Dr. 
Johnson and others, i.—translation into 
European languages, 1.—Ossian-Macpher- 
son controversy, 3—collection of part”of 
xems, ib.—transiation of Gaelic poems by 
e and Pope, 6.—Macpherson’s collection 
and publication of fragments, 4—Fingal 
published, ib.—succeeded by Temora, 5 
—tour of investigation, t%.—resuits, 
ib.—Gaclic poems published at Dublin, 
Edinburgh, and London, ib.—volume issued 
at Dusseldorf, 5 et seq.—discussion ofOssian’s 
Batiouality, 6—Macpherson ridicules Irish 
claims, t).—French views, T—opinions of 
Verger and Roland 8—views of the Edinburgh 
Review, ib —Ree'’s Cyclopedia 45 —Ireland 
birthp!ace of femora 9—Almhuin abode of Fin- 
gal, b—Irish legends, 10—omission and aiter- 
ation of names «by Macpherson, 11—persons 
who maintain genuineness of poems ,id—those 
who assert spuriousness, ib—Laing’s argu- 
ments against genuieness , 12—accusation of 
plagiarism, ).—authors imitated, 13—com- 
parison of passages, 14, 15—Laing’s argu- 
ments refuted, 17—credit given to Laing and 
similar critics id.—effect on the public, 18— 
charges against Homer applied to Ossian, ib. 
—Shakespeare’s periods of neglect, 2l—argu- 
ments supporting genuineness of Ossian’s 
poems, 22—Blair vindicates genuineness, id. 
—<ifference in Laing’s and Biair’s modes of 
argument, 23 et seq —Blair’s argument, ib. 
—remarks on oriental poetry, 24—relative 
civilization of the Celts and Gauls, #6 —com- 
Parison of Ossian and Homer, 25—ivfluence 
of Ossian’s poems on Scottish poetry, ib.—re- 
marks of Scott, 26—Gray’s admiration of 
Ossian, 27—translation of fragments by 
Goethe and Herder, .—opinions of Hume, w. 


INDEX. ML 


—remarks of Gibbon, 28—views of Schlegel, 
29—Alexander Smith’s discussion 

the poems to be primeval, 32—Hebridean 
scenery, ib.—existence of poetical manu- 
scripts in the Highlands, 38—imperfections of 
Macpherson’s translation , ib.—characteristics 
of Celtic poetry, ib.—statements of Ville- 
marque, 34—Songs of Selma, 35—song of 
Colma, 36—mourning for the death of Morar, 
37—story of Carthon, 38, 39—story of Comala 
and Fingal, 40, 41—discussion of battle by 
Dersagrena, Melilocma, Comala, and Hidallan, 
41—Berarthon, 42—criticisms, 43—sublimi- 
ty, tenderness, and pathos of Celtic bard, 44 
—supernatural machinery and imagery, 45, 
47. 


Oil Regions of Pennsylvania, by William Wright, 
202-203, criticised . 


Pain and Anesthetics, article on, 338—human 
attributes adapted to use, ib.—utility of snffer- 
ing, 339—construction of human frame ib,— 
loss of sensibility, 340—nature of cuticle, ib.— 
of muscles and tendons, 341—of brain, ib.—of 
heart, i.—of eye, i —human and animal 
sensibility, 342—of horse, ib.—of earthworm, 
343—~of leech , 344—of dragon-fly .ib —nervous 
action, .—disease, synonym for pain, 345— 
anaesthetic researches,ib.—Roman physicians, 
ib —properties of mandrake, .—of Indian 
hemp, 346—inefficiency of, i.—use of tour- 
niquet, 347—<discovery of gases, ib.—experi- 
ments, ib.—protoxide of nitrogen 348—2ther, 
ib.—chlorohydric acid, .—sulphuric wether, 
ib.—nitrous oxide, 349—application by Wells 
#b.—by Morton, ).—benefit arising from, 
—use of established in America, 351—in 
France, ib —nature of, ib.—action on brain, 
352—on nervous powers, 1b.—death from 
asphyxia, 353—<ether, in England, 354—Scot- 
land, w. —chloroform: ib. —preparation of, 355 
—value of, ib. —effects of, 356—fatal results, 
w, —a<ministration , 357—paralysis of heart, 
th —aggregate of mortality, 358—Americaa 
method of use, i. 


Palmerston, Lord, article on, 122—English min- 
isters, 123—pedigree, 124—Sir John Temple, 
125—Sir William, 126—tirst Lord Palmerston 
127—second Lord Palmerston, 128—birth o 
late Lord Palmerston, 129—education, 131— 
death of mother, 132—defeated in election, 
133—second defeat , 134—election, th.—creat- 
ed secretary-of war, ib.—resigns office, 136 
—free trade principles, 137—foreign politica, 
138—reform ministry , 139—chosen secretary- 
of state, ib.—defeated in general election, 140 
—again eoters parliament, t).—official course 
in foreign relations, 141 ¢t seq.—caricatures of 
Palmerston and Talleyrand, 142—quadruple 
alliance, ib.—Turkish question, 143—approval 
of the coup d'état, 144—resigns foreign 
ministry, 145—becomes home secretary, 1. 
—made premier, 146—Italian war, ih —disso- 
lution of parliament, i —death of Palmerston, 
147—extinction of "peerage, tb.—capacity for 
labor, 148—generosity, ib.—character, 149. 


Perrault, M., on ancient literature, 19. 


Poems, by Robert Buchanan, criticised, 191 et, 
seq. 

Read, Judge, his decision reviewed , 399-405. 

Railroads, how managed , 399-405. 

Seward, William H., his speech reviewed, 238- 
291. 











iv. INDEX, 


Smith, Sydney, and his Associates, article on, 
268— illustrious frequenters of Edinburgh, 268 
@ seq.—origin’of Edinburgh Review, 270— 
first contributors to, b.—account of , 271—ap- 
pearance of first number, ib.—publisher of, 
%.—articles in, .—influence of, ib.—change 
of editors, ib —rate of payment for articles, 
272—sketches of originators , 272-274—parent- 
age anc birth of Smith, 274—brothers of, b.— 
education and graduation at Oxford, 275— 
¢hvice of profession , ib —settlement as curate, 
i.—appointment as tutor to Mr. Beach’s son, 
ib.—residence at Edinburgh, 276—acts as as- 
sistant to Bishop Sandford, .—marriage, b— 
present from Mr. Beach ,id—sale of wife’s pearl 
necklace, ib,—other sources of income, id.— 
birth of Lady Holland, ib.—publication of ser- 
mons, ib.—removal to London, .—sale of 
other jewels, 277—services of friends, ib.— 
lectures on moral philosophy, .—social life, 
278—Lady Holland, ib.—presentation to living 
at Foston le Clay, .—removal to Heslington, 
279—income and expenses, b.—contributions 
to Edinburgh Review, ib.—other lit rary pro- 
ductions, 280—the Piymley Letters, %.— 
friends at Foston, 231—acquaintance with 
Byron, ib.—domestic relations, b.—personal 

uliarities, 282—appointment as prebend at 

istol , ,—tiret sermon at, ib.—death of eld- 
est son, ib.—appointment as prebendary at 
St. Paul’s, London, 283—marriage of eldest 
daughter, ib.—inheritance from his brother 
Courtenay, i} —various publications, ib.— 
decline of health, 284—literary estimate of, 
& —his character of Lord Melbourne, 285— 
criticism on Dr. Parr’s sermon, 286—on Dr. 
Langford’s, ib.—badinage, .—letters, 287— 
peetical efforts, .—conversational powers, 
288—rivalry with Macaulay , }—Moore’s judg- 
ment on, ib—anecdote by Lord John Russell, 
289—wit, ib.—expectation of church prefer- 
ment, 200—recapitulation of income, 290 ef seq. 
—personual appearance, 291. 


Science et les Savants, noticed, 179. 

Spare Hours noticed, 196. 

Stevens, Geo., on Shakespeare's plays, 16. 

Stories of a Governess, noticed, 195. 

Veto,thePresident’s article on 291—party fanati- 
cism, }) —rights of the South, 292—treatment 
of the conquered by Goths and Romana, ib,— 
Grecian and Roman testimony , 293—eminent 


modern authorities, .—Grotius, 294—Vattel, 
.—application of his maxims to the Ameri- 


can conflict, 295—method of appeasing sedi- 
tion, 295 ef seq.—objections of President te 
the bill, 206—his views supported, 297—bill 
inconsistent with the Constitution ,298—claims 
of Negro upon Government, i,—Machia 
velli on confiscation ,300—Spanixh law against, 
%.—forbidden in France and Spain , 301—mar 
tial law in France, 302—appea! from, &.— 
demagogues and statesmen, 303-304—Suluaa 
Mahomet and the{Greeks, 304. 


Vico, on the Iliad and Odyssey, 20, 


Webster, Daniel, and his Influence, article on, 
47—America in 1861, b.—Webster’s birth 48, 
education, 49—pecuniary affairs, t.—ex- 
pounds Constitut:on, 50—sent representative, 
i} —Bank of United states, 51—internal trade, 
$2—bill for second bank passed, 53—effects, 
53 et seq.—question of continuance or non- 
continuance, 54—bank declared insolvent 
by President Jackson, 55—Webster intro- 
duces into Senate a resolution declaring the 
President had assumed power not conferred 
upon him, i.—Jackson draws up protest 
against Congress, ib.—Webster’s’ efforts to 
save the bank, 56—tariff and its adjuncts, d. 
—Webster misrepresented, 57—tariff bill in- 
troduced into Senate, i.—Webster votes 
against it, b.—effect of productive tariff on 
the North, ib.—on the South, 58—sectional 
contest, .—Foote makes a motivn concern- 
ing public lands, i.—Hayne chosen leader of 
the South, 59—Hayne’s speech on Southern 
rights and Northern tyranny, ib.—Webster’s 
reply, 60—contest continues, t/.—Senate ad- 
journs, i>—national excitements ,ib.—Hayne’s 
speech at opening of Senate, 60—Webster’s 
reply, 61—Webster victorious, 62—South 
Carolina passes ordinance of secession, &.— 
Calhoun supports Constitution , 63—introduo- 
tion of the Force Bill, ih —Calhoun speaks, ib 
—Webster replies, 64—annexation of Texas 
opposed by Webster, ib.—Mexican war, 65— 
fugitive slave law, 66—Webster’s opinions of 
slavery, ).—as @ statesman. 


War Lyrics and other Poems, by Henry How- 
ard Browuell,—criticised, extracts given, 
187 et seq. 


Whittier, John Greenleaf, his Snow-Bound re 


viewed , 396 e! seq. 


Wiseman, Cardinal, his lecture on Shakespeare 
naiced—403-4. 


Wolf, German critic on Homeric poetry, 20. 
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WILLIAM H. JACKSON & C0., 
GROCERS, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


WINES, TEAS, GROCERIES, 


FRUITS, SAUCES, CONDIMENTS, 


TABLE AND HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES, ETC. 





uo 


Families may always rely on getting at our store the best 
Goods, in our line, the American market affords, at reasonable 
prices. 


GOODS DELIVERED FREE IN ANY PART OF THE CITY. 


ORDERS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO, . 


Our facilities for importation are such that we can afford to 
sell the best Wines, Brandies, Teas, Fruits, &c., &c., at the 
lowest rates they can be procured in this country. The follow- 
ing articles are extracted from our extensive catalogue, which 
will be sent to any address on application. 


Teas. 
Oolong, Souchong, English Breakfast, Congou, Young Hyson, Hyson Imperial, &c., in the 
usual variety of packages, comprising all grades from medium to finest quality. 
Sugars. 
Stuart’s Double Refined Loaf, Crushed, and Ground. Stuart’s Refined White A, Yellow B, and 
Yellow C ; Moller & Co’s. Patent Cut Loaf, and Grauulated, St. Croix, Porto Rico, and New Orleans 


Coffee. 


Roatted, Ground, or in original packages, Old Mocha, Government Java, Sumatra, St. Domia- 
0°, Maracaibo. 


Chocolate, Cocoa, &c. 
French, Vanilla, American, spiced, Baker’s No. 1 Chocolate, 1 Cocoa, and No. 1 Cocoa Paste, 
Bakér’s Broma, Taylor’s Soluble, Cracked Cocoa, Cocoa Shells 
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WILLIAM H. JACKSON & CO., 
GROCERS. 


Cognac Brandy. 
Otard, Dupuy & Co., Jas. Hennessy, Dark & Pale, of varions Vintages, in wood or glass ; 
Dupuy’s White Brandy, for fruits. 








Holland Gin. » 
Beaver, Stag, Wolfe's Schiedam Schnapps, Charles London Cordial, Old Tom. 
Rum, &c. 
Old Jamaica, Old St. Croix, New England, Bay Rum. St. Thomas, Cider Brandy, Peach Brandy, 
Metheglin 
Pure Old Wines, in Bottles and on Draught. 
Madeira, 


SJlackburn, Reserve, Southside, Sicily. 


Sherry. 
Sierra, Pemartin, Duff, Gordon & Co., Kc. 
Port. 
Sandeman’s, Cockburn’s, Queen's. 
Clarets. 


Chateaux Margeaux, Chateaux Lafitte, Chateaux Latour, Chateaux Leoville, and Beycheville 
o cases , Chateau de Vosegeat, St. Julien, &c, &c., Sauterne, various Brands. 


Champagne, 
Of all the different styles, and in the usual packages, pints and quarts. Moet & Chandon’s, 
G. H. Mumm & Co.'s, Jules Mumm & Co.'s, Piper’s Heidsick, Ruenart, Pere & Fils, Madame Ve 
Olicquot’s, Sparkling Moselle, Still and Sparkling Catawba 


° Hock. 


Johaunisberger, Rudesheimer, Sparkling, &c., &c. 


Malt Liquors- 
Barclay, Perkins & Co.’s, Brown Stout and Porter, quart and pint bottles, Bass’ East India 
Pale Ale, quart and pint bottles. 


Foreign Fruits. 

Boxes, 4 Boxes, and 44 Boxes Raisins in Layers ; Boxes, '¢ Boxes, and 4, Boxes in Bunches 
White Grapes, French and German Prunes in Glass and Wood, of the first quality, Eleme Figs, 
Sultana Raisins in Drums, Zante Currants, Genoa Citron, Orange and Lemon Peel, Lemons, 
Oranges. 

Nuts and Almonds. 

Jordan, Paper, Soft, and Marseilles Shelled Almonds, Grenoble Walnuts, Naples, Pecan Nuts, 
Filberts, Brazil, and Hickory Nuts. 

P reserves. 

Citron, Quince, Quince Jelly, Peach, Pineapple, Crab-apple Jelly, Pear, Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Blackberry. 

Extracts for Flavoring. 

Vanilla, Lemon, Bitter Almond, Orange, Rose, Peach, Ginger, Celery, Nectarine, &e, 

. 


Flavoring Waters. 
Peach, Orange, and Rose. 


No, 192 Fifth avenue (MADISON SQUARE), 
New York. 
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PROPOSALS FOR 


$50,000.00 


OF 


“THE WATER STOCK OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK OF THE YEAR 1849,” 





Ciry or New York, Deparrment or Finance, } 


ComprroLLer’s OFrFice, f . 


March 13, 1866. 


SEALED PROPOSALS 


Will be received at the Comptroller’s Office until Sarvurpay, 


March 24, 1866, at 


2 o’clock, P.M., when the same will be 


publicly opened, for the whole or any part of the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars of the “ Water Stock of the city of New York 
of the year 1849,” authorized by chapter 90 of the Laws of 1849, 
and amended by chapter 109, Laws of 1866. 

The said stock will bear interest at the rate of six per cent. 
per annum, payable quarter-yearly, and the principal will be 
redeemed on the Ist day of November, 1879. 


The proposals will state the amount of stock desired, and the 


price per one hundred dollars thereof, and the persons whose 





proposals are accepted will thereupon be required to deposit 
with the Chamberlain of the city the sums awarded to them res- 


On presenting to the Comptroller the receipts of the Cham- 
berlain for such deposits, the parties will be entitled to receive 
certificates for equal amounts of the par value of the stock, bear- 
ing interest from the dates of payment. 

Each proposition should be sealed and endorsed “ Proposals 
for the Water Stock of the city of New York of the year 1849," 
and enclosed in a second envelope addressed to the Comptroller. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all of the bids, if the 
interests of the Corporation require it. 





MATTHEW T. BRENNAN, Comptroller. 
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PURELY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


cee — 


NEW YORK 


INSURANCE €0. 


‘ESTABLISHED 1845. 


Home Office, 112 & 114 Broadway, New York. 





—~ 


ASSETS, $5,000,000—SECURELY INVE 
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This is one of the OLDEST, SAFEST, and most SUCCESSFUL Life Insurance Companies in the 
United States, and offers advantages not ererUed, and, in some respects, NoT FQVALLED, by any 
other. Ithas paid to widows and orphans of the assured Three Millions Five 


Hundred Thousand Dollars, !ts Trustees in New York city are of the very first and 
Mest reliable hames 


It is STRICTLY MUTUAL, the polley holders receiving the entire profits. 


> Special care in the selections of its risks—strict economy—and a safe and 
»—\ judicious investment of its tunds—emphatically characterize the manage- 
ment of this Company.~¢% 
Premiums received QuARTERLY, Semi-ANNUALLY, or ANNUALLY, at the option of the assured. 
Policies issued in all the various forms of Waore Lire, Suort Term, ExpDowMeENT, Ayvuiry, &c. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED ANNUALLY (for 1864 and 1865, each 50 per cent.) 


The mortality among its members has been proportionatrly less than that of any other Life 
Insurance Company in America—a result consequent on a most careful and judicious selection of 
lives, and one of great importance to policy-holders 

It offers to the assured the most abundant security in a large accumulated fund, amounting now 
© over 


FIVE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


It accommodates its members in the settlement of their premiums, by granting, when 
desired, a credit at once on account of future dividends, thus furnishing Insurance for nearly 
double the amount for about the SAME CASH PAYMENT as is required in an “ all cash company.”’ 


Its annual income, exclnsive of interest on investments, now exceeds TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 





The following is a summary of the Company’s business for the year 1865 





Number of Polices issued..------+++++++eeeees ceeee eres 5,138. 
Insuring the sum Of. «-----e+esee+seee sees eee $16,324,888. 
Received for Premiums and Interest..---.---+--+----------- $2,342,820 40 
Losses, Expenses, and Dividends paid..--.--.. tee eeeeeees 1,118 901 25 

Balance in favor of Policy Holders......-+..---+++++- $1,223,919 15 


Total Assets, January 1 1865...0.:.::ssssseeeeeeneeeneees $4,881,919 70 
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THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Originated and introduced the New Feature, known as 


THE NON-FORFEITURE PLAN, 


which is rapidly superseding the old system of life-long payments, and has revolutionized the 
aystem of Life Insurance in the United States. It has received the unqualified approval of the 
best business men in the land, large numbers of whom have taken out policies under it, purely 
as an investment 

A new sche lule of rates has been adopted, under which the insurer may cease paying at any 
time without forfeiture of past payments ; and at the 


END OF TEN YEARS ALL PAYMENTS CEASE ENTIRELY, 


and the policy thenceforward becomes a source of income to him, To secure this result, the 
annual rate of insurance must, of course, be somewhat higher. But almost any person in active 
business would greatly prefer paying a higher rate for a limited time, and be done with it, to 
incurring a life-long obligation, however small. 

By the table on which this class of policies is based, a person incurs no risk in taking out 
a policy Insuring to-day for $6,000, if he dies to morrow, the $5,000 immediately becomes a 
claim ; and if he lives ten years, and makes ten annual payments, his policy is paid up—nothing 
more to pay, and still his dividends continue, making 


His LIFE POLICY 
A SOURCE OF INCOME TO HIM WHILE LIVING. 


The only weighty argument offered against Life Insurance is that a party might pay in for 
a number of years, and then, by inadvertence, inability, &c., be unable to continue paying, 
thereby losing all he had paid. The * New York Life ’ ’ have obviated this objection by their 


TEN YEAR NON-FORFEITURE PLAN, 
A party, by this table, after the second year, 
CANNOT rower ANY PART OF WHAT HAS pon PAID IN. 


Thus, if one insuring by this plan for $10,000 discontinues after the second year, he is entitled 
toa ’AID-UP POLICY, according to the number of years paid in, viz 


Second year, two-tenths of $10,000 (am 4 ins’d ), amount’ g to $2,000, with div ide ndon n same for life. 


Third year, three-tenthsof * 3,000, “ 
Fourth year, four-tenthsof “ “6 ‘; 000; « &“ “ 
Fifth year, five-tenths of = 000: “ “ 


And so on, until the tenth annual payment, wie all ts paid, and dividends still continue dur- 
ing the lift time of the assured. 

Be This feature, among others, has given to this Company a success unparalleled in the 
history of Life Insurance. 

A credit or advance of twenty per cent. on account of dividends is given on this table if 
desired, at the current New York rate of interest. 


There has been paid to the widows and orphans of 
members of this Company an aggregate sum exceeding 
$3,500,000. 

The dividends paid (return premiums) exceed 
$1,700,000. 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, President, 
ISAAC €. KENDALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 


TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, WM. C. DUSENBERY, ISAAC C. KENDALL, WM. 8B. APPLETON, 
JOHN M. NIXON, JOHN E. WILLIAMS, JOHN L. ROGERS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
DAVID DOWS, HENRY K. BOGERT, JOHN MAIRS, DUDLEY B. FULLER, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, THOMAS SMULL, RUSSELL DART, WM. A. BOOTH, 
WILLIAM BARTON, SANFORD COLB, GEORGE A.O-GOOD, JAS, G. KING 


Ge Parties applying for policies, or desirous of correcting themselves with the Company, 
as Agents, will’ please address either personally or by letter, THE HOME OFFICE, 112 and 114 
Broadway . 
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IMPORTANT CHANGE IN THE DIVIDEND PERIODS 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
No. 92 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ACCUMULATED FUND = - - - = = $2,000,000, 
ANNUALINCOME - - - - = = — = $1,000,000. 


PURBLY MUTUAL. 
ANNUAL CASH DIVIDENDS. 


At the request of their numerous policy-holders, this Society have determined to declare 
their dividends ANNUALLY IN CASH, The first dividend will be declared February 1, 1867, 
The last dividend declared on the quinquennial plan reduced the premiums in some cases more 
than 50 per cent., or double the policy during the next dividend period. It is believed for the 
future that no Company in this country will be able to present greater advantages in its divi 
dends to persons assuring than this Society, as its total expenditure to cash premium received 
was, by the last New York Insurance Report, less than that of any of the older American Life 
Insurance Companies —(See Superintendent Barnes’ Annual Report, 1865 

The new business of this Society for the past year ($13,623,900) exceeds the new 
business of any New York Company in any previous year.—(See Superintendent Barnes’ Annual 
Report, 1865.) 


- * 
Hereafter dividends on the First Annual Premium may be used as Cash in the payment of 


he Second Annual Premium, and so on thereafter, the dividend on each premium may be applied 


to the payment of the next succeeding premium. Policy-holders in most other Companies 
MUST WAIT FOUR OR FIVE YEARS before any advantage can be derived from dividends 

The snecess of this Society has not been equalled by any Company, either in this country o” 
Europe, the Society’s cash accumulation being over ONE MILLION OF DOLLARS greater than 
the most successful Company at the same period in its history, and its annual cash revenue 
from premiums, at the end of its sixth year, was greater than that of the largest Company in 
the country, at the end of its fifteenth 

NON-FORFEITURE OF PREMIUMS.—In the case of whole life and endowment policies at 
ordinary ages in force for at least three years, the Society will, on due surrender, issue a Paid-up 
Policy for the full amount of premiums paid. 

The Company will issue policies on a single life to the extent of $25,000, but 


only in cases 
where the physical condition and family history of the applicant are entire}; 


unexceptionable 
Permission is given at al! times to visit Europe free of charge 


Extra Permits granted at moderate rat s 


WILLIAM CALEXANDER, Preside nt 
HENRY B- HYDE, Vice-President 

GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actury 

HENRY DAY. Attorney 

DANIEL LOKD, Counsel 

E. W. LAMBERT. M. D., Medical Examiner. 


WILLARD PARKER, M, D., Consulting Physician. 
New Yors, February 8, 1866 
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PURELY MUTUAL. 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Office: 161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
H. LASSING, General Agent. 


Accumulated Fund for the Security of Policy Holders, 
$1,000,000. 


oo. —— 


This first-class Company offers the most liberal inducements to parties 
seeking Life Insurance, and will issue policies in amounts from $100 to 
$10,000 on all the various plans. 


The official reports of the Insurance Commissioners of Massachusetts 
and New York, place the KNICKERBOCKER in the front rank of 
American Life Corporations. 


Holders of Policies will have every privilege extended to them, in 
the settlement of premiums, and in the transaction of all business with 
the Company. 


Dividends paid in Cash, or made Reversionary, as the Assured may 
elect. 





Western Branch Ofice, South-Eastern Branch Office, 
166 and 168 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill 16 Second Street, Baltimore, Md. 
B. F. JOHNSON, J. A. NICHOLS, 
Manager. Manager 


Southern Branch Office, 
89 Bay Street, Savannah, Ga. 
AARON WILBTR, 
Manager. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Mutual Life Insurance Go. 


OF 





BIOS TON - 


BRANCH OFFICE,110 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 





Directors in Boston. 


SEWELL TAPPAN, HOMER BARTLETT, 

MARSHALL P. WILDER, FRANCIS C. LOWELL, 

JAMES 8. AMORY, JOHN A. ANDREW, 

CHARLES HUBBARD, JAMES STURGIS, 

GEORGE H, FOLGER, BENJ. F. STEVENS. 
BENJAMIN F, STEVENS, JOSEPH M, GIBBENS, 

President. Seerdary. 

Accumulation TTT TTT POOR eee eereneees $3,800,000 
Distribution of Surplus in 1863...... $750,000 


Losses Paid in 22 Years, $1,800,000, 
Policies of all descriptions are issued by this Company. 


Distributions of Surplus are to be made annually, beginning 
November 1866. 


Printed documents, pertaining to the subject, together with the report of the 
Company for the past year, and tables of premiums, supplied gratis, or forwarded 
free of expense, by addressing 


SAMUEL S. STEVENS, 
Agent and Attorney for the Company, 
No. 110 BROADWAY, 


Cor. of Pine street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPUNY, 


156 and 158 BROADWAY, 
NEW YOoR EK 


40 PBB CUATT. DEVOID END. 























JANUARY, 1, 1866. 
Net assets, January 1, 1865.......... oecceseeces © seeesececces (nb acaeewnidih $1,823,724 77 
RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. 
For Premiums, Fxtra Premiums, &C......ccccesescceeccsceccees $1,104,919 13 
For Interest and Rents, .......cececssssees Se ececcoccess eeecesse 136,800 52 
For Interest and Rents accrued.........ccscecceccceses eeccecccce 39,877 56 
a 1,281,597 21 
$3,105,321 93 
DISBU RSEMENTS. 
Paid Claims by death on Policies and Bonus and payment of 
AMBGIIES .occccccceccccccccccccescccess seovcgceccesosees e»  $205.144 55 
Paid Expenses, Salaries, Taxes, Revenue Stamps, Medical Examin- 
axe? Pees, Commitee, BB ooc.000000620400000008 pihiiiaabibia enti 191.932 70 
Paid Dividends, Reinsurance, Purchased Policies and Bonus, Inter- 
Ont om Dividends, B56 cccocccccccccccccesceecee $tbetabaente - 89,053 93 
486,131 18 
$2,619,190 80 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank and on hand... 0... .scceeccecsceees icnewadanae ee $43,559 09 
Bonds and Mertgagil.cccccsccs seccccccccsccecssecvassecoccces ° 324,375 00 
Real Tatate...ccccccscccccccccceveccccccccvcccccsesscesce escese 57,350 00 
Premium Notes on Policies in force........ Se000 cc cnseeseesncoees 1,041,261 41 


The actuarial! estimate of the Policies which secure these notes is 
about $1,300,000. } 


United States and New York State Stocks, cost....... seenduiaiclaatie ith 499,181 75 
Quarterly and Semi-Annually Premiums deferred and Premiums 

and interest in course of collection and transmission.......... 368,928 09 
Temporary Loans on Stocks and Bondg ....... Coe see cececces cece 298 965 00 
[Market value of the Securities, $361,018.50. | 
nterest accrued to date, and all other property........sececsees ° 35,569 56 








$2,619,190 80 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS COMPANY OVER OTHER COMPANIES. 

DIVIDENDS IN CASH ANNUALLY. 

FORTY PER CENT. DIVIDEND DECLARED JANUARY, 1, 1866. 

NOTES TAKEN FOR HALF THE ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 

EXPENSES LESS THAN THOSE OF ANY “ ALL CASH COMPANY.” 

TEN YEARS’ NON-FORFEITING LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED. 

POLICIES INCONTESTABLE. 


HENRY STOKES, President 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. J. L. HALSEY, Assistant Secretary. 
8.IN, STEBBINS, Actuary. 
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SAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM 
OF INSURANCE, 








—+ e+ 


STATEMENT OF THE 


aWashington Ausuvance Company, 
172 Broadway, cor. Maiden Lane. 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 2, 1866. 


CASH CAPITAL - - - - $400,000 





ASSETS, FEBRUARY 1, 1866. 


U.S. and State Bonds (market value)......$266,753 00 





Bonds and Mortgages.......ccccccccsecss 129,245 50 
NE SN. iad ccinneannin kenenewia 191,666 72 
Cash on hand and in the hands of Agents, 40,588 91 
ty ee re ... 988,780 01 
PIONS bast acidoncicdcccceeavenes 47,988 93 
$715,023 07 
Unsettled Lcsses - - - - - - 34,223 O07 
Capital and Surplus - - - - - $680,800 00 


A DIVIDEND OF (6) SIX PER CENT. is this day declared, payable 
on demand, in Casu, to Stockholders. 

ALSO, AN INTEREST DIVIDEND OF (6) SIX PER CENT. on out 
standing Scrip, payable 15th March, in Casn. 

ALSO, A SCRIP DIVIDEND OF (20) TWENTY PER CENT. on 
the Earned Premiums of Policies entitled to participate in the profits for 
the year ending 31st January, 1866. The Scrip will be ready for delivery 
on and after J5th March prox. 


GEO. C. SATTERLEE, President. 
HENRY WESTON, Vice-President. 
WM. K. LOTHROP, Secretary. 
WM. A. SCOTT, Assistant Secretary. 
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THE 


Alercantile Mutual Insurance Co., 


OFFICE, No. 35 WALL STREET, 





ee 


NEW YORK. 


Assets, January 1,1866, - - - - - - $1,366,699 








Organized April, 1844. 





The Company has paid to its Customers, up to the present time, Losses amounting to over 


EIGHTEEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


For the past nine years the cash dividends paid to Stockholders, made from ONE-THIRD of 
the net profits, have amounted in the aggregate to 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-ONE AND A HALF PER CENT 


Instead of issuing a scrip dividend to dealers, based on the principle that all classes of risks 
are equally profitable, this Company will hereafter make such cash abatement or discount from 
the current rates, when premiums are paid, as the general experience of underwriters will war- 
rant, and the net profits remaining at the close of the year, will be divided to the Stockholders 

This Company continues to make insurance on Marine and Inland Navigation and Transporta 
tion Risks, on the most favorable terms, including Risks on Merchandise of a!l kinds, Huils, and 
Freight 

Policies issued making loss payable in Gold or Currency, at the office in New York, or in 
Sterling, at the office of Rathbone, Bros. & Co., in Liverpool. 


TRUSTEES. 


Joseph Walker, Cornelius Grinnell, Aaron L. Reid, Henry R. Kunhardt, 
James Freeland, FE. E. Morgan, Ellwood Walter, John 8. Williams 
Samuel Willetts, Her. A. Schleicher, I). Colden Murray, William Nelson, Jr., 
Robert L. Taylor, Joseph slagg, FE. Haydock White, Charles Dimon, 
William T. Frost, Jas. D. Fish, N. L. MeCready, A. William Heye, 
William Watt, Geo. W. Hennings, Daniel T. Willetts, Harold Doliner, 
Henry Eyre, Francis Hathaway,  L. Edgerton, Paul N. Spofford 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President, 


CHAS. NEWCOMB Vice-President, 
C, J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


Fo ap A A Pe 
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NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA. 





The Camden and Amboy, and Philadelphia 


and Trenton Railroad Co.’s Lines, 
FROM PIILADELPITA TO NEW YORK, 


AND WAY PLACES, 


FROM WALNUT STREET WHARF, 
LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, VIZ. ° 
At 6 and 8, A. M , 12, M., and 1, 2, 6, and 7.45, P. M. 


FROM KENSINGTON DEPOT, 


At 1.50 and 11.15, A. M., and 4.30 and 6.45, P. M. 


Lines from New York fer Philadelphia. 


Leave from foot of Cortlandt st. at 12, M., and 4, P. M., via Jersey City and 
Camden. At 7 and 10, A. M., 6, P. M., and 12 (night), via Jersey City and 
Kensington. 

From foot of Barclay st. at 6, A. M.,and2, P. M., via Amboy and Camden 

From Pier No. 1, North River, at 12, M., 4 and 8, P. M. (Freight and Pas- 
senger), Amboy and Camden. 


New York and Washington. 


Leave New York, foot of Cortlandt st., at 8 and 10, A. M., and 7.30, P. M 
and 12, night. 
Leave Washington at 7 and 10.45, A. M., and 5 and 7.30, P. M. 


WM. H. GATZMER. Agent. 
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PENNSYLVANIA CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


STANDARD GAUGE and DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE, 
RUNNING 
From PHILADELPHIA to PITTSBURGH 


From NEW YORK to PRINCIPAL WESTERN CITIES, 


THIS IS IN ALL RESPECTS A FIRST-CLASS ROUTE, 
ONLY ONE CHANGE OF CARS 


To Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, Mansfield, Crestline, Fort Wayne, Steuben- 
ville, Wheeling, Newark, Columbus, etc., etc.. etc. 


ONLY TWO CHANGES OF CARS 


To Indianapolis, Louisville, St. Louis, Cairo, Toledo, Milwaukee, Madison, Ful 
ton, Rock Is!and, Davenport, Iowa City, Dunleith, Quincy, Burlington, Fort 
des Moines, Prairie du Chien, etc., ete., ete. 








All trains by this line leave New York from the foot of Liberty, or the foot 
of Courtlandt street 
For through tickets apply at the 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, No. 1 ASTOR HOUSE. 
WM. H. HOLMES, General Passenger Age nt. 








International Insurance Company, 


CITY OF NEW YORE. 


OFFICE No. 113 BROADWAY. 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY. ARE AS FOLLOWS: 








eee SEN. «png cuban ecdeleeeecie sac aeee aa adareraaaabens $61,460 33 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage and Collaterals...................-. 264,845 00 
er NN CII 6 6 oo sn akc oahu rammed keen eaminne . 530,400 00 
Se nn IIIS. os nannies ban enaleeenina ase aa emabein .247,187 50 
United States Ten-Forties......... Piacula a winavi ce anaiaieranaaiaarada ina 93,500 00 
te IN £:5640i5 4 acws-0 ore bbe kownl komen aeeetneueans 151,125 60 
Total Assets.............- $1,348,518 43 
The Liabilities are pending losses due, not due, unadjusted, or in 

NOE. 6s00780csueaneincsnes chikiennaedeebeemosnewes $85,895 56 

OD ALM IhI , MOTID AM 
OUbAN, | MAING BIN Ld LAND & I inky linOURANUL 

CHARLES TAYLOR, Preside -_ HAMILTON BRUCE, Dice-President. 


C. C. HINE, Secretary 
OLIVER A. DRAKE, Assistant Secretary. 
J. H. PLATT, Manager of Marine Department. 
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STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
Offices, Nos. 5 & 7 John street, New York, 


(LWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY,) 
And 47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 


Continue their well-known business of Dyeing, Refinishing, &c 


They devote special attention to the 


DYEING OF DRESS GOODS, 


of every description, in the piece or in garments. 
Broadcloths, Merinoes, 
Muslin de Laines, Paramattzs, 
Silks, Velvets, Bonnet Ribbons, 
Trimmings, Fringe 
a QTT JAIQDTT r 
DYED SUCCESSFULLY 
All kinds of Ladies’ Garments dyed in a Superior Manner. 
SILK, VELVET, AND OTHER 


GARMENTS CLEANSED, 


Kither made up or ripped apart. 


GENTLEMEN’S GARMENTS, COATS, PANTS, ETC., DYED OR CLEANSED. 


gay Goods received and returned by Express. Only one Office 
ia New York. No office in the city of Brooklyn. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 & 7 John Street, New York, 
Two Doors from Broadway. 
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GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN SEWING MACHINES, 








HUTTLE MACHINE 







ull) 


Patented Feb, bith, 18G0O 


ihadidilded 





SALESROOM, 
5386 BROADWAY, 


Tem Machire is constructed on entirely new principles of mechanism, possessing many rare and 
vatuable improvements, having been examined by the most profound experts, and pronounced 
to be SIMI’LICITY and PERFECTION COMBINED. 


The following are the principal objections urged against Sewing Machines 


1.—Exces-ive fatigue to the operator, 4.—Incapacity to sew every description of 
2.—Liability to get out of order. material. 
3.—Expense, trouble and loss of time in re 5 —Disagreeable noise while in operation, 


pairing. 
the Empire Scwing Machine is exempt from all these objections. 


It has a straight needle perpendicular action, makes the LOCK or SHUTTLE STITCH, which 
will NEITHER Riv’ nor RAVEL, and is alike on both sides ; performs perfect sewing on every 
description of material, from Leather to the finest Nansook Muslin, with cotton, linen or silk 
thread, from the coarsest to the finest number. 

Having neither CAM nor COG WHEEL, aad the least possible friction, it runs as smooth as 
glass, aud is 


Emphatically a Noiseless Machine! 


It requires FIFTY PER CENT. less power to drive it than any other Machine in Market. A 
girl of twelve years of age can work it steadily, without fatigue or injury to health 

Its strength and WONDERFUL SIMI’LICITY of construction render it almost impossible to 
get out of order, and is GUARANTEED by the company to give entire satisfaction, 

We respectfully invite all those who may desire to supply themselves with a superior article 
@ call and examine this UNRIVALLED MACHINE. 

But in a more especial manner do we solicit the patronage of 


MERCHANT TAILORS, | DRESS MAKERS, 
CUACH MAKERS, CORSET MAKERS, 
HUUP SKIRT MANUFACTURMRS, GAITER FITTERS, 
SHIRT and BOSOM M/ KERS, SHOE BINDERS, 


VEST and PANTALOON MAKERS. 
RELIGIOUS and CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS will be liberally dealt with. 


One-half hour’s instruction is sufficient to enable any person to work this Machine to their entire 
satisfaction. 
AGENts Waytep for all towns in the United States where Agents are not already established. 
Also, for Cuba, Mexico, Central and South America, to whom a liberal discount wil be given 
Twxms, invariably Casu on delivery. 


T. J. McARTHUR & CO., 


rod 


536 Broadway. 











} 
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MAYNARD & NOYES’ 


BLACK WRITING INK. 








Testimony of Partics who have used it for more than a Quarter ofa 
Century. 


Reaistry or Deeps Orrice, 
Boston, January, 18, 1859. t 

Messrs. Marxarp & Noves—(Gentlemen: I am glad that longer use of your 
Writing Ink enables me to repeat the testimony given in its favor many years 
ago. I have used it in this office thirty-seven years, and my oldest records are 
as legible and black as when first written. This rare quality for permanence 
renders it invaluable for State and County Records, and all mercantile purposes, 
where it is important that the writing should remain legible and unchanged in 
color by the lapse of time. 

HENRY ALLINE, Register of Deeds. 

The following extract from a letter of a well-known and long-established 
Bookseller in Dover, N. H., is like many others the proprietors are constantly 
receiving: 

** After trying various kinds of Ink, most of my customers came back to 
yours. Iam tired of the miserable compounds offered every little while, pre- 
tending to be superior to all other kinds of Inks, and will have nothing further 
to do with them. I have used your Ink on my books over twenty-six years, and 
my customers can see how it stands against time. Entries made in 1832 are as 
fresh as those made during this year. 


** Dover, N. H1., Oct. 26, 1858 “FE, J. LANE.” 


Maynard & Noyes’ Copying Ink. 


This Ink yields a copy as distinct and perfect as the original. It also com- 
bines all the properties of our Writing Ink, for which it can be substituted. 


Maynard & Noyes’ Carmine Ink. 


This article is a beautiful red or crimson color, and surpassingly brilliant 
and rich. It is free from sediment, and will not mould, fade, or turn dark by 
exposure to the air. 

The above popular Inks, together with Blue, Red, Indelible and Stencil Ink, 
Chemical Writing Fluid, Ink Powder, &c., are for sale by the Manufacturers, 


Nos. 51 & 53 WATER STREET, 


Boston, Mass., 


AND BY ALL HARDWARE DEALERS AND STATIONERS. 
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SEGGRITT IISGRARGS €9., 


No. 119 Broadway, N. Y. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - - =~ = $1,000,000 00 
ASSETS, Aug.1,1865, - - - - - 1,585,100 93 





Insures FIRE, OCEAN, MARINE (cargo and freight only), LAKE, INLAND TRANSIT AND 
HARBOR RISKS. 
Policies entitling the holders to SCRIP DIVIDENDS, or at ‘‘NET RATES," isaued at the 
option of the insured. 
THOS, W. BIRDSALL, President. ©. G,. CARTER, Vice-President. 
RICHARD L. HAYDOCK, Secretary. 








HOPE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Vo. 92 Broadway, New York, 


Cash Capital, _- - - - $200,000 00 
Assets- - - - - = 282,248 76 





ONLY FIRST-CLASS RISKS SOLICITED. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY M. TABER, THOS. P. CUMMINGS, 
JOSEPH FOULKE, ROBERT SCHELL, 
STEPHEN CAMBRELENG, WILLIAM H. TERRY, 
FRED’ K SCHUCHARDT, JAMES S. SANDFORD, 
THEODORE W. RILEY, STEPHEN HYATT, 
JACOB REESE, JOSEPH GRAFTON, 
JNO. W. MERSEREAU, L. B. WARD, 

D. LYDIG SUYDAM, JOSEPH BRITTON, 
WILLIAM REMSEN, AMOS ROBBINS, 


HENRY S. LEVERICH. 


This Company issues Policies of Insurance on the 
most favorable terms, 


JACOB REESE, President. CHARLES D.{HARTSHORNE, Seereary. 


e 
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PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


NO, 1 COURT r STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
NO, 139 iosatasesnatoshit NEW YORK. 


Uttices, iN 
Cash Capital snqeewnnene $500,000 OO 
Surplus, January, 1865 425,099 74 
Ty IES « 6 0 6 6.00400: 086806 650060006 $92 IH ,099 TA 


INSURANUH AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE, 
Marine, Lake, Canal and Inland Transportation. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
EDGAL W. CROWELL, Vice-President. PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 


CHE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 








et 


AND COMBINATION CUSHIONS. 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congrevs of 1859. The best and 
only reli.ble Billiard Table manufactured. Balls, Cues, and ev-ry article 
relating to Billiards, for sale by 


PHELAN & COLLENDER, 


Cor. Crosby and Spring streets, New York 
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DEVLIN & CO., 
BOYS’ AND CHILOREN’S CLOTHING. 


The Largest and Choicest Assortment in the City—Now Ready. 


ROBES DE CHAMBRE, FOR GENTLEMEN, 


Travelling Shirts for Boys, Travelling Shirts for Men. 
OF FINE FRENCH CASSIMERE, VERY HEAVY. 
A New and Superior Article. 








a= 


OUR AMERICAN YOKE SHIRT 


Is a New and Valuable Improvement, and Greatty superior to all others in the 
essential matters of Easz, Execance, and Durasiurr. 


We have transferred our 


WHOLESALE CLOTHING DEPARTMENT 


TO OUR STORE 


Corner Broadway and Grand Street, 


Where we have also an extensive well-appointed 


MERCHANT TAILORING DEPARTMENT, 


With an entire New Stock of all the latest styles of 


CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, &c, 
Suitable for the 


SPRING AND SUMMER TRADE. 
Ready-Made Department, 


First Floor, is extensively stocked with 


Mio, BUYS AND GHILU AMIS GLOTHING, 
FURNISHING GOODS. 


We intend that no-stock in the city shall compare with it for taste, variety, 
and cheapness. 
Families will please make a note of this. 
or the convenience of our down-town customers, we intend to keep our 
store at the 


CORNER OF BROADWAY AND WARREN 


Extensively and tastefully stocked with all descriptions of seasonable 


Ready-Made Clothing, at Retail, 


And our Merchant Tailoring Department here will not be second either im: 
point of stock, or in the taste and talent of the cutters who have charge of it. 


DEVLIN & CO., 
Corner Broadway and Grand, 
and Corner Broadway and Warren Street. 











' 
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CONTENTS OF ALL THE NUMBERS 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW 





CONTENTS OF NO. I, 


June, 1860. 
1.—Dante. VI.—A Glance at the Fine Arts. 
1l.—Godwin’s History of France. Vil.—The Poems of Elizabeth Barrets 
Il].—The Modern French Drama. Browning. 


IV.—The Works of Charles Dickens. 
V.—The Nineteenth Centary . 


VITI.—Italy, Past and Present. 
IX.—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS]OF NO. II. 
September, 1860. 


1.—James Fenimore Cooper. 
1l.—Hungary, Past and Present, 
III. —Social Life in America. 
TV.—Torquato Tasso. 


V.—The English Language. 


VI.—Seward as an Orator and Statesman. 
VIl.—The Works of Miss Evans. 
VILL. —Avallability ; or, Politicians @. 
tesmen 


Sta 
IX.—Notices and Criticisms, 


CONTENTS OF NO. III, 
December, 1860. 


1.—Lord Bacon. 

Il.—American Female Novelists. 
TIl.—Camoens and His Translators. 
IV.—England under the Stuarts. 

V.—Tendencies of Modern Thought. 


VI.—A Glance at the Turkish Empire. 
VII.—The Greek Tragic Drama—Sophocles. 
VIll.—French Romances and Americas 
Morals. 
IX.—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF NO. IV. 
March, 1861. 


{.—Persian Poetry. 
Tl.—Americanisms. 
Ol.—Mexican Antiquities. 
IV.—Modern Criticisms. 
V.—Popular Botany. 


VI.—The Saracenic Civilization in Spaim 
VII.—Motley’s United Netherlands. 
VIIl.—The Lessons of Revolutions. 

IX.—Quackery and the Quacked. 

X.—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF NO. V, 
June, 1861. 


1.—Ancient Civilization of the Hindoos. 
Tl.—The Jesuits and their Founder. 
O1.—Jeremy Bentham and His Theory of 
Legislation. 
IV.—Greek Comic Drama—aAristophanes. 
V.—Recent French Literature. 
ViI.—The Canadas, their Position and Destiny. 


VII.—The Sciences among the Ancients and 
Moderns. 
VITI.—Danish and Swedish Poetry. 
IX.—The Secession Rebellion ; why it must 
be put down. 
X.—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF NO. VI. 
September, 1861. 


1.—The Poetical Literature of Spain, 
U.—Hans Christian Andersen and His Fairy 
Legends. 
ITI. —Influence of Music—The Opera. 
IV.—The De Saussures and their Writings— 
Mme. Necker. 
V.—Mahomet and the Koran. 


VI.—Wills and Will Making. enoee. 
VIl.—Aristotle—His Life, Labors, and Influ- 
VIIl.—Carthage and the Carthagenians. 

XI.—Spasmodic Literature—Philip Thaxter. 

X.—The Secession Rebellion and its Sympa- 


thizers. 
XL.—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF NO. VII. 
December, 1861. 


1.—The Men and Women of Homer. 
U.—Fallacies of Buckle’s Theory of Civiliza- 


tion. 
I1!.—Burial Customs and Obitual Lore. 
1V.—Modern Italian Literature. 
V.—Noecessity for a General Bankrupt Law. 


VI.—Russia on the Way to India, 
VIl.—Berkeley—His Life and Writings. 
VITI.—Count De Cavour. 

IX.—The Morals of Trade. 

X.—Notices and Criticisms. 
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CONTENTS OF NO. VIII, 
March, 1862. 
1.—Vindication of the Celts. VI.—Bombastic Literature. 
IIl.—Dr. Arnold of Rugby. VII.—Influence of Com; ive Philology ou 


Il.—Female Education ; Good, Bad, and In- 
different. 
TV.—Christopher Martin Wieland. 


parat 
Intellectual Development. 
VIII.—Our National Defenses. 
IX.—The Union, not a League, but a Perma- 


V.—Improvements and New Uses of Coal nent Government. 
Gas. X.—Notices and Criticisms. 
CONTENTS OF NO. IX. 
June, 1862. 


* L—The Chinese Language and Literature. 

1l.—Angelology and Demonology, Ancient 
and Modern. 

T1I.—Sir Thomas More and his Times. 

IV.—Maud asa Representative Poem. 

V.—The Comedies of Moliére. 

Vi.—Education and Unity of Pursuit fof the 
Christian Ministry. 


VII.—Sir Philip Sidney. 
VIIl.—Aurora Leigh. 
IX.—Yellow Fever a Worse Enemy to Civil! 
ians than to Soldiers. 
X.—The National Academy of Design and 
its Great Men. 
X1.—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF NO. X. 
September, 1862. 


1.—Lucretius on the Nature of Things. 
Il.—The Works and Influence of Goethe, 
TI!.—Madame de Maintenon and her Times. 
IV.—Effects of War and Speculation on Cur- 
rency. 
V.—Sacred Poetry of the Middle Ages, 
Vi.—The Laws and Ethics of War. 


CONTENTS 


VIl.—New Theories and New Discoveries ts 
Natural History. 
VIII. —Poland—Causes and Consequences of 
Her Fall. 
IX.—Quackery of Insurance Companies. 
X —Notices and Criticisms. 


OF NO. XI. 


December, 1862. 


1.—The Arts and Sciences among the Ancient 
Egyptians. 
Tl.—New England Individualism. 
Ill.—Genius, Talent and Tact. 
IV.—Ought our Great Atlantic Cities be Forti- 


fled. 
V.—Tho Writings and Loves of Robert Burns. 


VI.—André and Arnold. 
VII.—Bacon as an Exsayist. 
VIII.—Publishers, Good, Bad, and Indifferent. 
IX.—Direct and Indirect Taxation at Home 
and Abroad. 
X.—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF NO. XII. 


March, 


1.—The Works and Infiuence of Schiller. 
Tl. —Astronomica! Theories. 
Il. —Culture of the Human Voice, 
IV.—Lucien and His Times. 
V.—Electro-Magnetism and Kindred Sciences 


CONTENTS 
June, 


I.—The Greek Tragic Drama— #schylus, 
II.—Theology of the American Indians, 
Ill. —Phonographic Short-Hand. 
IV.—Arabic Language and Literature, 
V.—Earthquakes—their Causes and Conse- 
quences, 





1863. , 


VI.—Orators and Eloquence, 
VII.—Insurance Quackery and its Organs. 
VIII. —Charlemagne and His Times. 
IX.—James Sheridan Knowles. 
X.—Notices and Criticisms. 


OF NO. XIII. 
1863. 


VI.—Manhattan College. 
Vil. —Woman—Her Influence andCapabilities 
VIII.—Peruvian Antiquities. 
1X.—Manufacture and Use of Artificial Pre 
cious Stones. 
X.—Notices and Criticisms: 


CONTENTS OF NO. XIV. 
September, 1863. 


1.—The Insane and their Treatment, Past 

and Present. 

II.—The Clubs of London. 

I1l.—Cowper and His Writings. 

IV.—Feudalism and Chivalry. 

V.—Meteors. 

VI.—Spuriousness and Charlatanism of Phre- 
nology. 





VII.—The Public Schools of New Yorr, 
VUI.—Ancient Scandinavia and its Inhabit. 


ants. 

IX.—Socia! Condition of Working Classes in 
England. 

X.—Commencements of Colleges, Semina- 


ries, &c. 
X1.—Notices and Criticisms 
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CONTENTS OF NO. XV. 
December, 1863. 


{.—Prison Discipline, Past and Present. 
Il.—Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
MIIl,—Influence of the Medici. 
1V.—Girard College and its Founder, 
V.—Modern Civilization. 
VI.—Laplace and His Discoveries. 


VII.—The House of Hapsburgh. 
VIll.—The Mexicans and their Revolution, 
from Iturbide to Maximilian. 
IX.—The Gypsies, their History and Chazac- 


ter. 
X.—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF NO. XV. 


March, 


1.—Sources and Characteristics of Hindoo 
Civilization. 
f1.—Juvenal on the Decadence of Rome. 
Ill.—The Brazilian Empire. 


1864. 


VI.—Our Quack Doctors and their Perform- 
ances. 
VII.—Kepler and His Discoveries. 
VIII. —Ancient and Modern Belief in a Futare 





IV.—Catiline and His Conspiracy, 
V.—Klopstock as a Lyric and Epic Poet, 


CONTENTS O 
June, 
1.—Pythagoras and His Philosophy. 
fl. —History and Resources of Maryland. 
11),—Russian Literature, Past and Present. 
IV.—Cemeteries and Modes of Burial, Ancient 
and Modern. 


Life. 
IX.—Notices and Criticisms, 


FNO. XVII. 
1864. 
VI.—Liebnitz asaPhilosopherand Discoverer 
Vil.—The Negro and the White Man i 
Africa. 
VIII .—Our Presidents and Governors compared 
to Kings and Petty Princes. 





V.—College of the Holy Cross. 
CONTENTS O 


IX.—Notices and Criticisms. 


FNO. XVIII. 


September, 1864. 


L—Chemistry, its History, Progress, and 
Utility. 
1l.—Vico's Philosophy of History. 
IL]. —Flizabeth and Her Courtiers. 
1V.—Do the Lower Animals Reason ? 
V.—William Pitt and His Times. 


VI.—Spinoza and His Philosophy. 
Vil.—Commencements of Colleges, Univee- 
sities, &c. 
VITI.—Emigration as Influenced by the War- 
IX.—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF NO. XIz. 
December, 1864. 


1.—Pericles and His Times. 
1l.—The Civilizing Forces. 
111.—Chief Justice Taney. 
IV.—Spanish | iterature—Lope de Vega. 
V.—Currency—Causes of Depreciation. 


CONTENTS 


VI.—Leo X. and His Times. 
Vil.—Chemical Analysis by Spectral Obsee- 
vations. 
VITI.—The President’s Messago. 
1X.—Notices and Criticisms. 


OF NO. Xz. 


March, 1865. 


1.—Italian Poetry—Ariosto. 
11 —Lunar Phenomena. 
Ul.—Grahame of Claverhouse and the Cove- 
hapters. 
1V.—Our Gas Monopolies. 
V.—Edward Everett. 


CONTENTS 


VI.—Machiavelli and His Maxims of Govere- 
ment 
VII.—History , Uses and Abuses of Petroleum. 
VIIL.—Swedenborg and His New Religion. 
IX.—Notices and Criticisms, 


OF NO. XXI. 





June, 1865. 


1.—The Celtic Druids. 
11.—Wallenstein. 
Tll,—United States Banking System, Past and 
Present 
1V.—The New York Bar—Charles 0’Conor. 
V.—Phases of English Statesmanship. 


VI.—Modern Correctors of the Bible. 
Vil.—Ancient and Modern Discoveries @ 
Medica: Science. 
VITI.—The Lessons and Results of the Rebel. 
1X.—Notices and Criticisms, 





CONTENTS OF NO. XII. 


1 —Lord Derby’s Translation of Homer. 
U.—William Von Humboldt as a Compara- 
tive Philologist. 
fl.—The Wits of the Keign of Queen Anne. 
1V.—American Female Criminals, 
¥.—The Negative Character of Cicero. 


, 1865. 
VI.—The National Debt of the United States, 
VII. —Civilization of the Ancient Persiana 
Vill. —Commencements of Colleges and Sem 
naries. 
IX.—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF NO. XXIII, 
December 


1.—Authenticity of Ossian’s Poems. 
Il.—Daniel Webster and his Influence. 
Ill.—The Symbolism of the tddas 
IV.—Character and Destiny of the Negro, 
V.—Epidemics and their Causes—Cholera, 





, 1865. 
VI.—Lord Palmerston. 
VII.—Museums and Botanical Gardeas. 
VIII.—The President's Message. 
1X.—Notices and Criticisms. 
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JOHN ARTHUR &-CO., 


AGENTS TO THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN EMBASSIES, | 


BANK AND EXCHANCE OFFICE, 


House, Estate, and General Commission Agents, and Wine Merchants, 





10 Rue Castiglione, Paris, 
Successor to his Father—Established 30 Years. 


Messrs, JOHN ARTHUR & C.) beg to call the attention of the 
Nobility and Gentry visiting Paris and the Continent to the advantages 
afforded by the following branches of their Establishment: 


BANK AND EXCHANGE. 


Checks on the various Banks of Great Britain cashed on presentation 
at the highest premium, thus avoiding the inconvenience of carrying 
Circular and other Notes, the usual Bankers’ Commission not being 
charged. Accounts Current allowed and interest granted on Deposits. 
Letters of Credit given for India, China, and the Continent, Sales and 
purchases of public securities effected. 


Furnished and Unfurnished Houses aud apartments of every descrip- 
tion procured in Paris, its Environs, or any part of France, without any 
expense to the Tenant. Estates Bought and Sold. Temporary or other 
accommodations secured in the best Hotels by advising the Firm 


COMMISSION AGENCY, 


Every description of Merchandise, Furniture, Works of Art, Bronzes, 
&c., obtained at the trade price, thus saving the buyer from 20 to 30 per 
cent. 


FOREIGN AND FRENCH Wines. 


The extensive stock of JOHN ARTHUR & CO., formed during the 
last thirty years enables them to supply Wines of the finest quality on 
most moderate charges, Wines in Cask or Bottle forwarded to all parts. 
Goods Forwarded or Warehoused. Parcels sent daily from Paris to 
London for three francs and upwards. Letters and parcels may be ad- 
dressed to the care of the above Firm till called for, No expenses in- 
curred for Agency. Al) information gratis. 


JOHN ARTHUR & CO,, 


ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS, 
10. Rue Castiglione. 10. 





